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SAPIENTIA  ET  DOCTRINA 

STABILITAS 


EVERY  slightest  action  leaves  a  minute  etching  of  memory 
on  the  fabric  of  the  brain,  soft  as  jelly,  yet  perdurable  as 
adamant.  Repetition  of  the  action  makes,  first  a  perceptible 
scratch,  in  time  a  deep  groove  of  habit.  The  deepest  groove  is 
the  groove  of  our  trade,  because  in  it  we  travel  most.  It  is  our 
firing  trench  from  which  we  attack  the  world  by  going  over  the 
parapet,  behind  which  same  parapet  we  defend  ourselves  and 
our  supports  with  such  arms  as  we  have  at  hand.  Our  college 
training  is  the  communication  trench  which  leads  us  to  our 
trade,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  our  mode  of  egress  from 
it  to  the  fine  world  of  sunlight,  of  quiet,  of  recreation.  It  pro¬ 
vides  contact  with  our  flanks.  Farther  to  the  rear  it  merges 
insensibly  into  the  pleasant  open  country  of  our  childhood. 
They  are  ill  advisers  who  warn  youth  of  the  danger  of  getting 
into  a  groove.  From  the  deepest  furrows  rises  the  most  precious 
foison,  over  them  lies  the  heaviest  swath.  Shallow  ploughing 
favours  only  weeds.  The  founders  of  Queen’s  digged  wisely 
when  they  emphasized  sound  learning,  humanity,  and  the  genius 
of  the  heart,  rather  than  mere  technical  skill.  The  chief  end 
of  a  University  should  be,  not  to  teach  the  trade  of  a  school¬ 
master  or  of  a  physician  or  of  an  engineer,  but  to  provide  a  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  noblest  structure  may  safely  rest.  Grooves 
should  there  be  wisely  sited  and  taped,  not  deeply  scored.  It 
is  related  that  a  pupil  began  to  learn  geometry  with  Euclid, 
and  asked  when  he  had  learnt  one  proposition,  what  advantage 
he  should  get  by  learning  these  things ;  and  Euclid  called  the 
slave  and  said :  Give  him  sixpence,  since  he  must  needs  gain 
by  what  he  learns. 
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'THE  MAKER’S  OF  QUEEN’S” 

JAMES  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

By  W.  T.  MacClement,  Arts  ’88. 


JAMES  FOWLER 


IN  these  later  days  our  university  in¬ 
structors  must  all  be  specialists,  and  in 
some  cases  the  mark  of  the  specialist 
seems  to  be,  not  the  extent  and  depth  of 
his  knowledge  in  his  particular  subject, 
but  his  proudly  confessed  ignorance  of  all 
other  subjects. 

The  early  members  of  the  staff  of 
Queen’s  —  the  men  who  established 
Queen's  in  the  hearts  and  minds  oi  gen¬ 
erations  of  grateful  students — were  not 
specialists,  but  men  of  broad  culture,  able 
and  willing  to  investigate  different  fields 
of  knowledge.  They  challenged  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  accompany  them  in  exploring 
fields,  not  very  familiar  to  any  of  them, 
but  believed  to  contain  treasures  for  those 
having  courage  and  working  power.  Such 
adventures  disciplined  the  bolder  spirits, 
and  encouraged  the  timid  to  believe  that 
all  through  life  they  might  hope  to  under¬ 
take  new  subjects  with  excellent  prospects 
of  benefit  and  enjoyment. 


Dr.  Williamson  taught  all  branches  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  the 
latter  including  astronomy  and  all  parts 
of  the  wide  field  of  physics.  Professor 
Dupuis  taught  botany  and  chemistry,  and 
later  mathematics.  And  he  taught  them 
well.  Unlike  Lord  Kelvin,  his  great  con¬ 
temporary,  N.  F.  Dupuis  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  experimenter,  able  to  demonstrate 
before  his  students  the  natural  laws  he 
desired  to  impress. 

Belonging  to  this  same  group  of  men 
of  comprehensive  learning  was  James 
Fowler,  who  came  to  Oueen’s  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  in  1880.  Ffe  was 
born  of  Scottish  parents  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  educated  in  the  college  in  Halifax, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry  in  1857.  His  parents  passed  through 
the  great  Miramichi  fire  in  1825,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  friendly  creek  when  the  fire 
had  passed  owning  only  the  garments  they 
wore  and  a  wise  cow,  which  had  taken 
refuge  with  them. 

During  his  seven  years  of  college  study 
James  Fowler  became  greatly  interested 
in  botany  and  geology,  and  while  serving 
as  a  minister  he  made  extensive  studies 
of  the  plants  and  rocks  of  his  native  pro¬ 
vince.  He  was  soon  offered  the  position 
of  science  master  in  the  normal  school  at 
Fredericton,  where  he  was  able  to  devote 
himself  more  freely  to  field  studies.  He 
became  recognized  as  the  authority  on 
the  flora  of  New  Brunswcik,  and  was  so 
well  known  as  a  geologist  as  to  be  select¬ 
ed  to  prepare  an  official  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  Province. 

For  some  years  a  throat  trouble  had 
interfered  with  his  ability  as  a  preacher, 
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so  when  the  offer  came  to  him  he  accepted 
the  position  of  lecturer  in  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  in  Queen’s  University,  which  was 
then  entering  upon  a  period  of  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  extension  under  Principal 
Grant.  For  thirteen  years  Professor 
Fowler  was  the  only  instructor  in  botany, 
zoology  and  geology.  With  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Mining  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  work  in  geology,  and  later 
the  increasing  number  of  students  made 
necessary  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
of  zoology.  Professor  Fowler  continued 
in  charge  of  the  teaching  of  botany  until 
his  retirement  in  1907. 

The  facilities  for  biological  study,  such 
as  are  now  common,  were  almost  un¬ 
known  when  he  began  work  in  Queen’s. 
Microscopes  were  costly  and  therefore 
rare  in  young  and  sparingly  endowed  in¬ 
stitutions.  Even  text  books  were  so  cost¬ 
ly  as  to  be  little  used  except  in  the  more 
advanced  classes,  and  the  lecture  system 
prevailed.  A  series  of  botanical  texts 
prepared  by  his  personal  friend,  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  of  Harvard,  were  gladly  welcomed 
by  Professor  Fowler  and  their  methods 
largely  adopted  in  the  very  comprehensive 
and  well-organized  lectures  given  to  the 
students  beginning  this  science.  So  lumi¬ 
nous  and  attractive  was  his  presentation 
of  his  subjects  that  many  of  his  students 
decided  to  make  one  or  other  of  the  sci¬ 
ences  of  Nature  their  chief  life-study. 

The  practical  work  of  his  classes  was 
largely  taxonomic,  and  his  ability  to  iden¬ 
tify  at  a  glance  any  specimen  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  even  as  a  fossil,  and  to  as¬ 
sign  it  to  its  proper  relationship  was  a 
continual  source  of  wonder  to  his  stu¬ 
dents.  His  powers  of  observation,  and 
his  memory  for  details  of  structure  and 
for  the  proper  scientific  terms  for  their 
description,  can  only  be  described  as  pro¬ 
digious. 

To  some  extent  this  facility  was  due 


to  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  languages.  He  read  Greek,  Latin  and 
Hebrew  as  readily  as  English,  and  for 
many  years  read  through  his  Hebrew 
Bible  completely  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  year.  His  linguistic 
knowledge  embraced  French  also,  and  he 
had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  German, 
but  often  spoke  with  regret  of  his  lack 
of  familiarity  with  this  important  vehicle 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Fie  was  one  of 
a  small  group  of  Kingston  clergymen  who 
met  regularly  to  make  a  critical  compari¬ 
son  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French 
and  English.  This  exercise  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  pleasurable  to  Professor  Fowler,  and  it 
was  with  sorrow  that  he  saw  this  class  of 
senior  students  broken  up  by  death  or  re¬ 
moval. 

He  occasionally  conducted  religious 
service  for  some  ministerial  friend,  and 
his  sermons,  with  their  excellent  organi¬ 
zation  and  apt  illustrations  from  life  and 
nature,  were  a  delight  to  his  hearers. 

One  of  his  chief  interests  for  many 
years  was  the  collection — directly  or  by 
exchange — of  specimens  of  the  plants  of 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Continental  Europe,  Austra¬ 
lia  and  India.  Every  summer  found  him 
making  extensive  collections  of  local 
plants — beautifully  preserved  and  care¬ 
fully  identified — and  with  these  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange  he  established  recipro¬ 
cal  relations  with  taxonomic  botanists  in 
many  distant  places.  The  result  of  this 
labour  was  the  building  up  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Fowler  Herbarium  in 
Queen’s  biological  museum,  comprising 
about  thirty-five  thousand  excellent  speci¬ 
mens.  His  contemporaries  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  study  depended  implicitly  on  his 
skill  and  knowledge  and  often  passed  on 
for  his  judgment  their  own  doubtful  or 
most  difficult  specimens. 
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Professor  Fowler’s  published  work  is 
of  the  kind  most  desired  by  workers  in 
the  same  field.  He  brought  to  his  tasks 
such  comprehensive  knowledge  and  such 
unusual  thoroughness  and  working  power 
that  his  results  were  accepted  without 
question. 

The  work  for  which  he  is  best  known 
is  Fowler’s  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of 
New  Brunswick,  which  remains  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years  the  standard  reference 
in  this  connection.  He  also  made  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  distribution  of  arctic 
plants  in  New  Brunswick,  and  later  com¬ 
piled  detailed  floras  of  such  districts  as 
Canso  and  St.  Andrews. 

But  Professor  Fowler  did  not  thrust 
himself  or  his  work  on  the  attention  of 
the  world.  A  man  of  greater  modesty  and 
less  self-assertion  could  scarcely  be 
found.  Only  when  it  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  could  he  be  induced  to  bring 


forward  his  stores  of  wide  and  accurate 
information  and  scholarship.  But  the 
quality  of  his  work  could  not  go  entirely 
without  recognition.  The  University  of 
New  Brunswick  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.  From  the  authorities  of  the 
Gray  Herbarium'  of  Harvard  University 
he  received  the  honour  which  probably 
pleased  him  most  of  all.  They  gave  the 
name  Polygonum  Fowleri  to  a  plant 
which  he  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  and  which  he  was 
the  first  to  describe. 

By  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
close  acquaintance,  Professor  James  Fow¬ 
ler  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  true 
gentleman,  of  the  most  transparent  hon¬ 
our,  unruffled  temper,  great  modesty  and 
genuine  scholarship. 


OLD  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
Old  Arts  Building. 

(Photo  taken  in  the  nineties.) 
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PRE-CONFEDERATION  CANADIAN 

LITERATURE 

By  Lome  Pierce. 

Some  extracts  compiled  for  the  “ Review ”  by  Dr.  Lome  Pierce 
from  his  manuscript  of  “An  Outline  of  Canadian  Literature ”  re¬ 
cently  published.  The  “ Review?’  printed  the  French  Canadian  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  contribution  in  the  November  number }  and  now  presents 
the  English  Canadian. 


THE  history  of  Canadian  literature 
begins  with  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Eng¬ 
lish  historians,  however,  are  prone  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  appraisal  of  Canadian  litera¬ 
ture  should  include  only  that  which  has 
been  written  in  English.  French  Cana¬ 
dian  historians  have  likewise  stressed 
their  own  literature,  but  any  future  sur¬ 
vey  of  Canadian  literature  must  include 
both  French  and  English. 

English  Canadian 

The  songs  and  sagas  revived  by  the 
French  Canadians  after  the  conquest, 
went  back  to  the  dim  beginnings  of  their 
race,  and  just  as  Sigurson,  Hyde,  Tynan, 
Synge,  “A.E.”  Moore  and  O’Neill  worked 
the  rich  vein  of  Celtic  mythology,  so  suc¬ 
ceeding  poets,  essayists,  raconteurs  and 
historians  delved  deeply  into  the  common 
tradition  of  the  French  people.  Their 
literary  models  were  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
de  Musset,  Chateaubriand,  Montalambert, 
Alfred  de  Vigny  and  Lecont  de  Lisle,  but 
the  substance  was  their  own,  simple  piety, 
idyllic  home  and  community  life,  tena¬ 
cious  love  of  language  and  customs,  and 
the  wistful  remembrance  of  what  was 
best  and  most  enduring  in  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  the  homeland.  “You  can  draw 
inspiration  from  other  races,  but  their 
culture  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  your 
own.”— “A.  E  ” 

The  first  authentic  voices  in  English 
Canada,  Haliburton,  Howe  and  Richard¬ 


son,  showed  a  greater  freedom  from  tra¬ 
dition.  Their  models  in  the  matter  of 
style  were  English,  but  they  paid  little 
heed  to  those  subjects  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Land.  Life  here  was  so  complex  and  full 
of  interest  that  it  provided  whatever  urge 
their  creative  instinct  might  require.  Like 
the  Russians  they  went  first  hand  to  their 
sources.  Some,  in  time,  turned  to  the 
stirring  incidents  of  the  French  regime, 
or  to  the  romantic  tales  of  Indian  life,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were  concerned 
rather  with  contemporary  life,  and  the 
inevitable  inspiration  of  landscape  and 
seascape.  The  “Colonial  Writers”  were 
few  and  they  quickly  passed,  then  came 
the  “Confederation  Group,”  and  a  more 
conscious  striving  to  discover  and  give 
utterance  to  the  national  spirit.  Finally 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  published  Orion , 
and  Lampman  in  Trinity  College  wept  for 
joy.  Here  at  last  was  the  authentic  pro¬ 
phet  of  the  new  day,  one  who  could  sing 
new  songs,  with  that  felicity  and  cadence 
which  accorded  it  a  place  in  the  tradition 
of  the  poetry  of  the  race.  Lampman  fol¬ 
lowed,  then  Carman,  Campbell,  Parker, 
Scott  and  Pauline  Johnson,  and  the 
“Group  of  the  Sixties”  was  complete. 
These  writers  founded  the  “Canadian 
School,”  the  first  consciously  integrated 
group  in  Canada.  Other  poets  and  prosa- 
teurs  have  appeared,  but  the  tradition  was 
established,  and  each  in  his  turn  has  en- 
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deavoured  to  approach  the  spirit  of  Can¬ 
ada  with  a  finer  and  fuller  appreciation,  as 
well  as  a  more  expert  command  of  crafts¬ 
manship. 

(1)  The  Colonial  Writers,  1776-1840: 
While  the  farmers  and  traders  from 
France  brought  with  them  les  chansons 
popnlaires,  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch 
settlers  and  adventurers  also  perpetuated 
in  the  hamlets,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  new  world,  the  hymns,  sentimental 
songs  and  literary  traditions  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles.  Although  it  is  the  custom  to 
include  Frances  Brooke  and  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith  among  our  colonial  writers,  they 
properly  belong  to  the  Old  Land.  As  in 
the  case  of  French  Canadian  literature 
English  Canadian  prose  and  poetry  were 
a  gradual  growth,  and  can  only  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  all  seriousness  long  after 
the  American  War  of  Independence, 
1776-1783.  This  date  is  important  in  the 
history  of  our  literature. 

Following  the  war  there  began  a  great 
influx  of  Loyalists  into  Canada,  profes¬ 
sional  men,  officials,  clergymen,  judges 
and  well-to-do  citizens,  many  of  whom 
were  among  the  ablest  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  These  found  their  way  into 
the  Maritimes  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  fugitive  writ¬ 
ings  of  these  pioneers  were  marked  by  a 
wistful  looking-back  to  their  old  homes. 
Homesickness,  bitterness  and  fervent 
patriotism  flavored  all  that  they  wrote. 
Over  against  these  were  the  tales  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  heroism,  journals  of  explor¬ 
ers,  settlement  sketches  and  missionary 
romances.  The  difference  was  one  rather 
of  subject  than  style.  The  established 
forms  of  English  prose  and  verse  were 
employed  by  all,  for  every  writer  consid¬ 
ered  himself  in  all  respects  a  real  Brit¬ 
isher. 

So  it  was  that  Mrs.  Brooke  followed 
Richardson’s  Pamela,  Goldsmith  imitated 


his  kinsman’s  The  Deserted  Village,  and 
others  aped  Gray,  Pope  and  Dryden.  The 
N ovascotian  editorials  and  special  articles 
reflected  the  tradition  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  Loyalist  immigration  accentuated 
the  derivative  nature  of  English  Canadian 
literature.  The  first  native-born  voice 
was  not  to  be  heard  for  half  a  century. 

In  the  meantime  events  were  moving 
rapidly.  The  colonists  were  satirical  of 
the  democratic  experiment  newly  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  while  The 
War  of  1812-1814  and  the  Napoleonic 
War  heightened  their  enmity,  and  made 
them  more  determined  than  ever  to  main¬ 
tain  their  independent  rights  .  Already 
they  talked  of  nationhood  and  national 
honour.  The  movement  in  Quebec  was 
paralleled  in  the  rest  of  Canada.  A  do¬ 
minion  was  being  born.  While  the  old 
settlements  of  the  East  were  coming 
gradually  closer  together,  new  settlements 
were  being  established  on  the  Red  River 
and  farther  west,  destined  to  become  a 
chain  of  influence  in  welding  a  greater 
nation.  Up  till  now  the  infant  colony  had 
represented  little  but  peltries  and  pioneer 
homes ;  but  when  Thomas  Chandler  Hali- 
burton  published  his  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Sam  Slick  in  1836,  and  Major  John 
Richardson  published  Wacousta  in  1832, 
two  birthright  Canadian  authors  appeared 
who  were  to  challenge  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  the  English  speaking  world. 

(2)  The  Confederation  Group,  1840- 
1877 :  Joseph  Howe  had  won  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  his  defence  of  The  Nova- 
scotian.  Egerton  Ryerson  had  success¬ 
fully  challenged  the  Family  Compact  and 
founded  free  schools.  The  voices  of  pro¬ 
test  and  rebellion  had  not  been  heard  in 
vain.  Then,  little  by  little,  the  territorial 
outline  of  the  Dominion  was  completed, 
and  with  the  solidification  of  the  political 
life  there  also  went  the  crystallization  of 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  Con- 
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federation  stands  for  an  organic  growth, 
not  an  act  of  parliament.  And  all  the 
while  Canadian  writers  were  giving  voice 
to  the  new  spirit.  Interesting  as  were  the 
tales  of  pioneer  life  by  Susanna  Moodie 
and  Airs.  Traill,  more  important  were  the 
essays  and  poems  in  such  magazines  as 
The  Literary  Garland,  The  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  and  similar  periodicals,  for  there  new 
writers,  born  in  the  young  colony,  were 
trying  out  their  pens.  It  is  true  that 
Byron,  Gray,  Goldsmith  and  Scott  were 
powerful  influences,  but  whatever  be  the 
model  these  young  writers  were  deeply 
in  love  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  country, 
and  strove  to  give  that  solicitude  the  most 
felicitous  expression  of  which  they  were 
capable.  Longfellow’s  Evangeline  (1847) 
captured  Quebec ;  Lowell’s  Biglow  Papers 
(1861)  no  doubt  had  imitators,  just  as 
did  Whittier,  Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper  and 
others;  but  the  echo  did  not  extend  past 
the  externals  of  form  and  cadence.  While 
the  Confederation  Group  possessed  no 
Whitman,  Emerson,  Irving,  Thackeray  or 
Parkman,  outstanding  contemporary 
writers  in  the  United  States,  they  did  pro¬ 
duce  William  Kirby,  Charles  Sangster, 
Charles  Alair,  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford, 
George  Frederick  Cameron  and  William 
Henry  Drummond.  Unmistakably  there 


was  being  laid  the  foundation  of  an  in¬ 
digenous  Canadian  literature.  Already  a 
literary  federation  was  taking  place ; 
Kirby,  Mrs.  Leprohon,  Mair  and  others 
were  finding  in  French  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  the  inspiration  of  their  best  work. 
The  year  in  which  Kirby’s  The  Golden 
Dog  appeared,  1877,  is  an  important  one 
in  the  history  of  our  literature.  Trails 
had  been  cut  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  connecting  their  intellectual  life; 
but  this  novel,  by  its  very  commercial 
success  and  in  spite  of  its  artistic  short¬ 
comings,  opened  up  a  highway  from  Nia¬ 
gara  to  the  Citadel,  from  the  heart  of  one 
tradition  to  the  core  of  another,  and  since 
that  day  a  multitude  have  walked  thereon. 
Pamphile  LeMay  saw  this  and  translated 
The  Golden  Dog  into  French.  Louis 
Frechette  also  sought  permission  to  trans¬ 
late  it,  a  crowning  homage  indeed.  By 
1877  there  had  emerged  in  Canada  a  na¬ 
tive  humour  which  had  received  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  America  and  Europe  as  well  as  a 
political  satire  indigenous  to  the  soil.  His¬ 
torical  romance,  stamped  with  the  very 
quality  of  our  life,  chronicles,  essays,  ora¬ 
tions,  nature  poetry  and  drama,  none  of  it 
deathless  perhaps,  strove  nevertheless  to 
make  the  spirit  of  the  new  Dominion  in¬ 
telligibly  and  agreeably  articulate. 
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EDWARD  R.  PEACOCK,  M.A. 


EDWARD  R.  PEACOCK,  Arts  ’94 

HE  Review  is  indebted  to  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Post  for  the  following  story  of 
the  career  and  the  conspicuous  success  in 
the  world  of  finance  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Pea¬ 
cock,  M.A.,  one  of  Queen’s  most  brilliant 
graduates.  Mr.  Peacock,  though  latterly 
far  removed  from  his  Alma  Mater ,  still 
takes  an  active  interest  in  her  welfare  and 
is  a  valued  member  of  her  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees. 

One’s  success  is  apparent  when  one 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  it  is  the  world’s  greatest 
banking  institution.  One’s  achievement 
is  evident  when  one  has  been  invited  to 
sit  around  the  board  of  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  Company;  it  is  the  greatest 
transportation  company  in  the  world. 
E.  R.  Peacock  has  gained  both  honours. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  director  of  the 
institution  that  is  taken  as  the  world’s 


standard  of  strength  and  reliability,  and 
only  retired  in  order  that  his  partner  in 
British  and  world  finance  could  hold  the 
post.  Recently  Peacock  was  made  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  the  man  who 
was  actually  the  barefoot  youngster  of 
tradition  made  another  conquest.  He  is 
56  now,  and  has  struggled  with  life  for 
46  years. 

Peacock’s  father  was  a  Congregational 
minister  in  a  small  Glengarry  hamlet  that 
was  as  uninviting  as  its  name,  and  its 
name  was  Indian  Lands.  The  father  met 
with  an  accident  and  eventually  died  as  a 
result  of  it,  leaving  Peacock’s  mother  to 
battle  the  world  with  four  small  children, 
of  whom  Edward  was  the  oldest.  He 
was  ten,  just  old  enough  to  take  a  hand 
in  things,  and  tradition  records  that  he 
did. 

He  went  to  school,  but  worked  at  a 
score  of  odd  jobs  outside  of  school  hours 
until  eventually  he  had  gone  through 
Queen’s  University  with  honours.  He 
could  hardly  complain  that  he  did  not  get 
varied  enough  experience,  since  he  was 
secretary  of  a  country  fair,  editor  of  the 
Almonte  Gazette,  handyman  in  an  eleva¬ 
tor  (shovelling  peas  as  he  now  shovels 
gold  dollars),  and  even  conductor  on  a 
street  car  in  Montreal,  where  he  collected 
fares  but  could  not  collect  his  last  week’s 
salary  when  the  line  went  broke. 

Peacock  became  a  teacher.  He  was 
senior  house-man  at  Upper  Canada  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto,  from  1895  to  1902,  where 
he  kept  prep  school  boys  in  order  and 
dabbed  in  economic  writings  to  good  ef¬ 
fect. 
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The  year  1902  was  the  turning  point 
in  his  career.  He  went  to  E.  R.  Wood, 
of  the  Dominion  Securities  Corporation, 
and  asked  for  a  job.  Wood  showed  that 
same  rare  discrimination  that  has  enabled 
him  to  pick  one  good  man  after  another, 
and  he  made  Peacock  his  private  secre¬ 
tary.  He  made  him  take  a  smaller  salary 
than  he  had  been  getting  at  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  which  was  good  for  the  embryo 
financier’s  soul.  Soon  he  went  out  on 
the  road  to  sell  bonds,  and  after  a  few 
months  of  carrying  unused  dotted  lines 
around  the  country  he  established  him¬ 
self,  becoming  a  successful  salesman  of 
securities.  He  was  given  encouragement 
by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  good,  which  is  that  financial  general’s 
way  of  handling  men.  “There’s  your  job. 
Don’t  ask  me  how  to  do  it  but  do  it,” 
is  what  he  told  Peacock,  no  doubt,  since 


that  is  what  he  has  told  his  men  from  the 
start. 

Probably  that  is  what  he  told  Peacock 
when  he  sent  him  to  England  to  be  mana¬ 
ger  of  their  London  office  only  six  years 
after  he  had  joined  the  firm. 

London  was  just  about  big  enough  for 
Mr.  Peacock.  Shortly  after  the  War  he 
became  head  of  the  Brazilian  Traction 
group  of  enterprises.  He  became  head 
also  of  the  Mexican  Light  and  Mexican 
Tramway  enterprises  and  of  the  Barce¬ 
lona  Traction.  He  went  into  partnership 
in  Baring  Brothers  and  Company,  inter¬ 
national  bankers,  with  vast  interests  in 
South  American  railways  and  develop¬ 
ments  of  one  kind  and  another  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  Peacock  has  a  world  outlook  on 
finance,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
railways  and  public  utilities.  He  should 
be  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  C.  P.  R. 


RADIO  BROADCASTING 
AT  QUEEN’S 

By  D.  G.  Geiger,  B.Sc. 

N  the  spring  of  1922,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  activities  of  the  then  existing 
Radio  Club  of  Queen’s  University,  Prof. 
D.  M.  Jemmett,  head  of  the  department 
of  electrical  engineering,  decided  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  possibilities  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing.  At  that  time  the  art  of  broadcasting 
was  in  its  infancy  (K.D.K.A.  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
being  less  than  a  year  old)  and  offered 
vast  opportunities  for  investigation. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Davis,  assistant  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  electrical  engineering,  who  was 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  work  that 
had  been  done  at  K.D.K.A.  and  who  later 
joined  the  engineering  staff  there,  drew 
up  circuits  and  plans  for  an  experimental 
station.  From  the  Radio  Branch  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  an  experimental  license  was  secured 


authorizing  transmission  of  spark  on  175 
metres  and  continuous  waves  on  275  and 
1050  metres,  and  assigning  call  letters 
“9BT.”  During  the  summer  of  1922  the 
required  equipment  was  gathered  together. 
Professor  Hughes,  research  professor  in 
the  physics  department,  made  two  125 
watt,  2000  volt  rectifier  tubes  for  a  60 
cycle,  single  phase,  double  wave  rectifier. 
Professor  Jemmett  designed,  and  had 
built  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  three  section  filter  to  smooth  the 
output  wave  of  the  rectifier  and  also  a 
large  tuning-coil  for  coupling  the  set  to 
the  antennae.  A  number  of  vacuum 
tubes,  ranging  in  size  from  the  smallest 
up  to  those  rated  at  125  watts  plate  dissi¬ 
pation  and  2000  to  3000  plate  volts,  were 
obtained  from  the  Mullard  Wireless  Co., 
London,  England.  A  cage  aerial  was 
erected  between  masts  mounted  on  the 
roofs  of  Fleming  and  Ontario  halls.  ' 
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During  the  session  of  1922-23  the  set 
was  connected  up  and  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  experimenting  carried  out. 
Two  final-year  electrical  students,  S.  V. 
Perry  and  P.  H.  McAuley,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Jemmett,  did 
a  great  deal  of  the  work.  The  experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  with  the  addition  of 
some  pieces  of  equipment  and  a  few  me¬ 
ters,  particularly  a  3000  range  voltmeter, 
very  good  results  might  be  expected.  Also, 
in  view  of  the  results  obtained,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  attempt  regular  broadcasting  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  session  and  to  have  one 
of  the  staff  of  the  electrical  engineering 
department  engineer  and  operate  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  this  decision  had  been 
made  Dr.  W.  R.  Jaffrey,  Med.  T 3,  of 
Hamilton,  who  was  and  still  is  very  much 
interested  in  radio,  presented  Professor 
Jemmett  with  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of 
the  broadcasting  equipment.  This  was 
used  to  purchase  a  3000  volt,  1200  watt 
motor-generator  set  to  replace  the  rectifier 
tubes  which  had  been  made  by  Professor 
Hughes.  This  machine  delivers  a  much 
smoother  and  more  even  voltage  wave, 
and  is  more  easily  controllable  than  the 
rectified  apparatus. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of 
1923  the  writer,  then  instructor  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering,  accepted  the  offer  to 
engineer  and  operate  the  station,  for  which 
a  broadcasting  license  to  transmit  on  450 
metres  with  call  letters  C.F.R.C.  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Radio  Branch.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  experimental  connec¬ 
tions  had  been  dismantled,  so  that  the  en¬ 
tire  set  had  to  be  rebuilt.  In  doing  this 
a  few  changes  were  made,  the  main  one 
being  in  the  antennae  coupling  coil. 

On  October  27,  1923,  the  first  broad¬ 
cast,  a  play-by-play  account  of  the 
Queen’s-McGill  senior  rugby  game  direct 
from  the  Stadium,  was  transmitted.  Pro¬ 


fessor  R.  O.  Jolliffe,  sitting  at  a  table  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand,  spoke  into  an 
ordinary  telephone.  The  voice  currents 
from  the  telephone  travelled  over  a  tele¬ 
phone  circuit  from  the  Stadium  through 
the  telephone  exchange  to  the  station  at 
Fleming  Hall,  where,  instead  of  going  to 
a  telephone  set,  they  were  applied  to  rhe 
first  of  the  amplifier  tubes  of  the  trans¬ 
mitter.  Thus  Professor  Jolliffe’s  voice 
was  put  directly  on  the  air. 

The  day  before  this  broadcast  an  inter¬ 
esting  test  had  been  made.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  O.  Donnelly,  one  of 
the  amateur  radio  operators  in  the  City, 
contact  was  made  with  another  radio  ama¬ 
teur  near  Rochester.  The  Rochester  ama¬ 
teur  listened  to  announcements  from 
C.F.R.C.,  each  one  consisting  of  a  series 
of  numbers  of  which  each  number  corre¬ 
sponded  to  a  different  setting  of  some 
piece  of  the  equipment.  He  then  reported 
in  code  to  Mr.  Donnelly  which  numbers 
had  sounded  best  to  him,  and  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelly  passed  the  information  to  the 
writer,  who  was  making  the  adjustments. 
In  this  manner  it  was  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  adjustments  of  the  appara¬ 
tus,  and  in  practically  every  case  these 
were  found  to  agree  with  those  previously 
determined  from  the  known  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  vacuum  tubes. 

During  the  fall  duplicate  telephone  lines 
were  run  to  Grant  Hall,  Convocation  Hall, 
the  Gymnasium  and  the  Arena,  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  broadcast  hockey,  basket¬ 
ball  and  lecture  programmes.  Also  a 
weekly  broadcast  of  University  news  was 
given  from  the  station  by  the  staff  of 
Queen's  Journal. 

For  the  session  of  1924-25  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bain,  assistant  professor  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  undertook  the  operation  of  the 
station,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  D.  Minter,  demon¬ 
strator  of  electrical  engineering,  the  an¬ 
nouncing.  All  interesting  sports  and  Uni- 
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versity  news  were  again  broadcast,  and 
in  addition,  studio  programmes  and  ex¬ 
tension  lectures  were  added  to  the  list 
of  programmes.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  session  the  studio  was  very  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  hanging  of  draperies  on  the 
walls.  Tests  were  continually  made  in 
order  to  improve  the  transmission,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  tests  slight  changes 
were  made  in  the  apparatus.  In  May, 
1925,  the  station  wave  length  was  changed 
to  267.7  metres  by  the  Radio  Branch. 

For  the  session  1925-26  Mr.  Bain  and 
Mr.  Minter  were  again  engineer-operator 
and  announcer,  and  continued  the  excel¬ 
lent  programmes  of  the  preceding  year. 
Durnig  this  session  a  considerable  amount 
of  transmitting  was  done  with  a  7-watt 
oscillator,  which  covered  a  range  of  about 
3  miles  radius. 

In  the  fall  of  1926  the  writer  returned 
to  the  department,  to  fill  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bain, 
and  was  asked  to  continue  the  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Due  to  difficulites  in  the  operation 
of  the  station  it  was  found  impossible  to 
transmit  studio  programmes,  and  so  the 
broadcasts  were  confined  to  the  sports, 
extension  lectures,  Fall  Convocation  and 
some  dance  music  from  Grant  Hall. 

In  view  of  contemplated  changes  in  the 
laboratories  in  the  basement  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  it  was  seen  that  the  broadcasting  set 
would  have  to  be  moved  from  the  room  in 
the  basement,  in  which  it  had  been  housed 

C.  F.  R.  C. 

Sat.,  Jan.  7 — Hockey 
Wed.,  Jan.  11 — Hockey 
Fri.,  Jan.  20 — Hockey 
Sat.,  Jan.  28 — Baskeiball 
Sat.,  Jan.  28 — Hockey 
Fri.,  Feb.  3 — Hockey 
Mon.,  Feb.  6 — Hockey 
Fri.,  Feb.  10 — Hockey 
Sat.,  Feb.  11 — Basketball 
Fri.,  March  2 — Basketball 


since  the  inception  of  the  station,  to  a 
room  on  the  first  floor,  half  of  which 
could  be  used  as  a  studio.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  well 
to  re-design  and  rebuild  the  set,  in  order 
to  incorporate  in  it  the  advances  made  in 
the  science  since  the  construction  of  the 
original  set.  New  and  larger  tubes  were 
ordered  fromMullard’s  in  England;  a  new 
filter,  capable  of  completely  smoothing  a 
current  of  one-half  ampere  at  3000  volts, 
was  designed ;  and  the  necessary  wire  for 
the  winding  and  iron  for  the  core  ordered. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  new  tubes  their 
characteristic  curves  were  checked  against 
those  supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  design  of  the  set  was  proceeded  with. 

The  new  set  was  ready  for  the  first  of 
the  1927  rugby  contests,  the  Queen’s- 
Argos  exhibition  game  on  October  8. 
Since  then  there  have  been  broadcast 
the  four  main  rugby  games  of  the  season 
direct  from  the  Stadium,  and  the  Fall 
Convocation  from  Grant  Hall.  Reports 
received  from  listeners-in  indicate  that 
the  quality  of  the  transmission  has  been 
very  much  improved  upon  that  of  previ¬ 
ous  seasons  and  also  that  the  range  of  the 
station  has  been  increased. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  the  New  Year  it 
will  be  possible  to  give  studio  programmes 
regularly  on  Wednesday  evenings.  A 
list  of  the  known  programmes  is  given  be¬ 
low. 

1120  K.C. 

Queen’s  at  R.  M.  C. 
Queen’s  at  Kingston 
Brockville  at  Queen’s  i 
McGill  at  Queen’s 
R.  M.  C.  at  Queen’s 
Cornwall  at  Queen’s 
Kingston  at  Queen’s 
Belleville  at  Queen’s 
Western  at  Queen’s 
Toronto  at  Queen’s 


267.7  Metres 
Int.  O.  H.  A. 
Int.  O.  H.  A. 
Int.  O.  H.  A. 
Intercollegiate 
Int.  O.  H.  A. 
Int.  O.  H.  A. 
Int.  O.  H.  A. 
Int.  O.  H.  A. 
Intercollegiate 
Intercollegiate 
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OLDEST  GRADUATE 
CELEBRATES 
NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY 


DONALD  ROSS,  Arts  ’60 

N  Friday,  December  2,  Rev.  Donald 
Ross,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Principal  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  Queen’s  Theological  College,  cele¬ 
brated  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  is  the  earliest  living  graduate  of 
Queen’s.  Although  there  are  some  four  or 
five  names  still  in  the  graduate  file  of 
members  of  earlier  classes,  all  trace  of 
these  men  has  been  unobtainable  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  it  is  presumed  they  are  no 
longer  in  the  “land  of  the  living.’, 

Donald  Ross  came  to  the  University 
from  Glengarry  in  1857  with  matricula¬ 
tion  in  Arts  and  Theology  and  obtained 
his  B.A.  in  1860  with  honours  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Arts-Theology  course.  In 

1862  he  was  granted  his  M.A.,  and  in 

1863  his  B.D.  Seven  other  men  also  ob¬ 
tained  their  B.A.’s  at  the  1860  convoca¬ 
tion:  Andrew  Thomas  Drummond,  of 


Kingston;  Thomas  Hart,  of  Perth;  Alex¬ 
ander  McBain,  of  Thorah;  John  Mc¬ 
Laren,  of  Glengarry;  Edward  George 
Malloch,  of  Perth;  Horace  Porter  Yeo¬ 
man,  of  Waterloo;  and  George  Macaon- 
nell,  of  Fergus.  In  addition  there  were 
given  this  same  year  eleven  M.D.  degrees 
and  one  M.A.  Of  all  these,  Dr.  Ross 
is  the  sole  survivor. 

•  Until  two  or  three  years  ago  Dr.  Ross’s 
erect,  military  figure,  so  often  seen  on  the 
streets  of  Kingston  and  at  the  University, 
was  an  example  for  much  younger  men. 
Of  late  it  has  become  slightly  bent,  but 
his  health  is  yet  comparatively  good  and 
his  interests  in  Queen’s  and  Canada  still 
keen.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  Dr.  Ross 
has  several  years  still  before  him  as  dean 
of  the  graduates  of  Queen’s. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  RUGBY 
CHAMPIONS  HONOURED 

HE  members  of  Queen’s  senior  rugby 
team,  Intercollegiate  champions  for 
1927,  were  the  honoured  guests  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  at  the  Fronte- 
nac  Club,  Kingston,  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  November  30,  when  they  were  ten¬ 
dered  a  banquet  by  the  Association  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  whole  alumni  body  of  Queen’s. 
To  the  congratulations  of  the  graduates 
were  added,  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Mackenzie, 
of  Toronto  University,  president  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Union,  those  of  the  Union 
and  of  his  university.  The  dinner  was  a 
very  fitting  end  to  a  most  successful  sea¬ 
son,  while  it  was  also,  as  Capt.  “Cliff” 
Howard  stated,  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
since  it  was  probably  the  last  formal  event 
connected  with  football  at  which  several 
of  the  players  would  gather  with  their 
team-mates. 

Following  a  most  enjoyable  dinner, 
Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Sc.  ’08,  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  who  was  chair- 
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man  for  the  occasion,  formally  tendered 
congratulations  to  the  team,  and  added 
that  a  notable  point  was  the  splendid 
sportsmanship  which  the  team  had  dis¬ 
played  whether  losing  or  winning. 

The  toast  to  “The  Champions”  was 
proposed  by  Principal  Taylor,  who  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  manner  in  which  Queen’s  had 
come  from  behind  in  most  of  the  games 
played,  thus  displaying  a  fighting  spirit 
sceond  to  none.  Dr.  Taylor  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  freedom  of  Intercollegiate  foot¬ 
ball  from  rough  tactics,  most  of  which 
was  due,  he  said,  to  the  inherent  Intercol- 
lgeiate  trait  of  clean  play,  and  part  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  officials  at  the  games.  In 
responding,  Coach  O.  Carson  referred  to 
the  unselfishness  and  fine  team-play  of  the 
players  and  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bews 
and  Powell  in  having  the  team  in  such 
fine  physical  condition.  Capt.  Howard 
spoke  of  the  fine  spirit  of  harmony  that 
prevailed  among  the  players  and  between 
them  and  their  officials.  He  added, 
“Some  of  us  have  played  our  last  game, 
and  we  regret  it,  but  we  hope  that  the 
teams  of  the  future  will  continue  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  fair  play 
that  has  been  so  marked  this  year.” 

Capt.  Britton  and  the  1928  team  were 
toasted  by  Hon.  W.  F.  Nickle,  who  voiced 
the  hope  for  another  championship. 
“Bubs”  Britton  made  a  brief  reply. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Baker,  in  the  toast  to  “The 
C.  I.  A.  U.,”  developed  the  history  of  the 
organization  from  its  inception  some 
twenty  years  ago  and  dealt  with  the  merits 
and  defects  of  some  of  the  newer  rules 
and  regulations.  He  reiterated  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  continued  addition  of  fur¬ 
ther  rules  to  the  books  of  the  Union  had 
little  in  its  favour.  Prof.  M.  A.  Macken¬ 
zie,  when  rising  to  respond,  was  greeted 
with  a  hearty  ’Varsity  yell,  and  in  his 
speech  commended  the  splendid  spirit  that 
prevailed  through  all  the  branches  of  In¬ 


tercollegiate  athletics.  He  stated  that  he 
believed  the  interest  of  the  C.  I.  A.  U. 
as  a  whole  had  been  given  careful  consid¬ 
eration  in  every  decision  that  had  been 
made,  and  that  factionalism  had  never 
entered  into  any  of  the  discussions.  On 
the  question  of  a  division  of  the  football 
gate  recepits.  Professor  Mackenzie  made 
the  definite  statement  that  the  matter  was 
about  to  be  carefully  gone  into  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  three  universities 
concerned. 

The  last  item  in  the  programme  wras 
“An  Unnamed  Toast,”  which  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  Rourke,  Arts  ’27,  and  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  unusual  wit  and  humour. 
Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  physician  to  the  team, 
ably  responded  in  his  own  inimitable  man¬ 
ner. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening  two 
very  pleasing  harp  solos  were  played  by 
Miss  Noreen  Corrigan,  of  Kingston;  and 
Mr.  George  Ketiladze,  Queen’s  foremost 
pianist,  gave  several  selections  on  the 
piano.  Some  feature  songs  by  Cheer 
Leader  “Sam”  Fisher,  Med.  ’29,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  W.  D.  McCarthy,  Med. 
’30,  were  also  greatly  enjoyed. 

THE  LATE 

ROBERT  E.  KENT 

Y  the  death  of  Colonel  Robert  E.Kent, 
which  took  place  after  a  brief  illness 
on  December  12,  Kingston  loses  one  of 
her  foremost  citizens,  and  Queen’s  a 
friend  who  had  been  for  twenty-five  years 
actively  associated  with  her  administra¬ 
tive  boards.  • 

In  1902  the  late  Colonel  Kent  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
School  of  Mining,  and  served  continuous¬ 
ly  upon  that  body  until  the  institution  be¬ 
came,  in  1916,  an  integral  part  of  Queen’s 
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University  as  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Sci¬ 
ence.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Science  faculty,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  capacity  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Colonel  Kent’s  interest  in  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  almost  every  civic  activity  in 
Kingston  was  proverbial.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  City  Council  for  thirty-one  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  building  up  of  Kingston’s  mili¬ 
tia  regiment,  and  was  for  a  long  period 
of  time  on  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Kingston  General  Hospital,  of  which  body 
he  was  chairman  for  several  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  reorganization  and  extension  of  this 
institution.  In  business  he  was  a  private 
banker  and  was  also  closely  connected 
with  the  mining  and  preparing  of  mica  in 
Frontenac  county. 

Queen’s  and  Kingston  will  long  remem¬ 
ber  Colonel  Kent,  who  for  so  many  years 
served  the  University  and  the  City  ably 
and  well. 

THE  LIBRARY  SITUATION 
AT  QUEEN’S 

TFIE  Queen’s  Journal,  the  organ  of  the 
undergraduate  body  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  a  recent  editorial  offered  some 
very  drastic  criticisms  of  conditions  at  the 
Douglas  Library. 

The  Journal  opened  the  article  with  the 
sentence,  “Queen’s  students  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  grievance  in  present  conditions  at 
the  Douglas  Library,”  and  proceeded  to 
censure  the  Library  administration  under 
five  heads : 

1.  The  lack  of  librarian — Mr.  van 
Patten,  the  former  official,  having  re¬ 
signed  during  the  past  summer  and 


no  successor  having  as  yet  been  ap¬ 
pointed — with  the  consequent  trend 
towards  a  return  to  “the  deplorable 
conditions  which  existed  before  the 
erection  of  the  new  Douglas  Li¬ 
brary.” 

2.  The  absence  of  current  fiction 
from  the  Library  shelves. 

3.  The  weakness  of  the  dramatic 
section  of  the  Library,  so  far  as  mod¬ 
ern  plays  and  criticisms  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

4.  The  fact  that  issues  of  current 
periodicals  for  the  past  year  or  more 
are  inaccessible  due  to  the  Library 
bindery*  being  a  year  or  more  behind 
in  the  binding  of  such  magazines. 

5.  The  lack  of  such  accessories  in 
the  building  as  a  drinking  fountain, 
public  telephone,  etc. 

Many  criticisms  have  been  made 
throughout  the  past,  and  still  are  made,  by 
writers  who  are  not  conversant  with  or 
have  not  taken  the  pains  to  investigate  the 
facts  that  lie  behind  the  situations  they 
censure.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  case  in 
connection  with  criticisms  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  Douglas  Library. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Review  to 
stand  behind  the  University  administra¬ 
tion  in  every  more  it  makes,  nor  inva¬ 
riably  to  criticise  it  concerning  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  it  may  see  fit  to  take;  its  purpose 
must  be  rather  to  investigate  the  facts  of 
the  matter  under  discussion,  place  them 
before  its  readers,  and  then  offer  such 
commendation  or  censure  upon  the  action 
of  the  administration  as  the  particular 
case  may  seem  to  warrant.  With  such 
an  end  in  view  we  shall  deal,  clause  by 
clause,  with  the  points  brought  up  in  the 
Journal  article. 

1.  At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a  librarian  to  succeed  Mr.  van  Patten, 
whose  resignation  had  taken  place  some 
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two  or  three  months  previous,  was  given 
careful  consideration.  Though  there  were 
several  applications  at  hand  for  the  posi¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Library  Board  consisting  of  some  ten 
members,  to  withhold  the  appointment  un¬ 
til  thorough  investigation  should  reveal  a 
man  of  undoubted  competency.  In  this 
connection,  a  recent  letter  to  the  Alumni 
Office  from  a  graduate  occupying  a  very 
prominent  place  in  Canadian  literary  cir¬ 
cles  says  :  “I  hope  the  Library  will  be  able 
to  find  a  real  live  competent  man  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  van  Patten.  So  much 
depends  upon  getting  a  man  with  an  eager 
mind  for  an  institution  of  that  kind.  There 
are  mountains  of  interesting  material  to 
be  gleaned  now  which  in  a  few  years  time 
will  be  gathered  in  by  someone.”  These 
attributes  cover,  of  course,  only  part  of 
what  the  word  “competency,”  as  applied 
to  a  librarian,  must  include;  there  must 
be  as  well  an  inherent  love  for  books,  an 
executive  capacity,  and  a  training  in  li¬ 
brary  technique  and  administration,  of 
which  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  are  the  possessors.  Such  is  the  man 
for  whom  the  curators  of  the  Library 
have  been  seeking,  and  it  can  safely  be 
felt  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  man  available  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  delay  of  a  month  or  two  with 
such  an  end  in  view  has  been  time  very 
well  spent,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  now  imminent  will  amply  justify  the 
course  taken.  In  the  meantime  the  Li¬ 
brary  is  not  by  any  means  “slipping  back 
to  the  position  it  occupied  prior  to  1924.” 
During  the  absence  of  a  librarian  the  cu¬ 
rators  have  been  acting  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  department  professors  in  the 
selection  and  ordering  of  books,  and  in 
the  general  administration  of  Library  mat¬ 
ters.  Recent  innovations  are  a  separate 
shelf  upon  which  all  new  books  are  placed 
and  the  forwarding  of  lists  of  such  new 


books  to  the  heads  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments. 

2.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
shelves  of  a  university  library  are  the 
proper  place  for  any  great  assortment  of 
popular  current  fiction.  An  extensive 
range  of  literature  of  this  type  is  available 
to  Queen’s  students  through  the  Kingston 
Public  Library;  and  the  curators  of  the 
Douglas  Library  would  seem  to  be  taking 
a  sound  stand  in  limiting,  as  they  are  at 
present,  the  purchases  of  volumes  of  this 
sort  to  the  works  of  outstanding  and  rep¬ 
resentative  authors. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  selection  of 
modern  drama  and  criticism  in  the  Li¬ 
brary,  the  same  reasoning  again  holds. 
Such  modern  plays  and  works  of  dra¬ 
matic  art  as  have  intrinsic  literary  merit 
are  being  added ;  others  simply  are  not. 

4.  During  the  War  very  little  binding 
was  done  for  the  University,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  Douglas  Library  was 
built  and  binding  resumed,  this  work  was 
so  far  in  arrears,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  departmental  periodicals,  that  it  is 
only  now  beginning  to  get  caught  up.  To 
hasten  this  “catching-up”  a  portion  of  the 
binding  has  been  and  is  still  being  done 
outside  the  University.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  periodicals  are  nec¬ 
essarily  out  of  circulation  while  missing 
copies  are  being  obtained  and  while  the 
actual  binding  work  is  being  done,  no 
matter  how  promptly  this  is  carried  out, 
accounts  for  the  occasional  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  bound  volumes  of  some  of 
“last  year’s”  publications.  In  many  cases 
others,  such  as  some  of  the  medical  jour¬ 
nals,  have  been  bound  and  replaced  on  the 
shelves  almost  immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  half-year  period.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  copies  of  most  of  the  periodicals 
when  sent  to  the  University  bindery  are 
even  then  accessible  to  the  students  upon 
application  to  the  binding  department. 
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5.  The  remarks  upon  the  absence  of  a 
public  drinking  fountain,  etc.,  are  points 
possibly  well  taken,  and  we  trust  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  giving  these  the  necessary 
consideration. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fact 
of  the  large  reading  rooms  of  the  Library 
being  almost  continuously  filled  with  stu¬ 
dents  is  an  excellent  indication  of  their 
appreciation  and  general  use  of  this  fine 
building  and  its  extensive  collection  of 
books. 

A  NEW  GYMNASIUM 

URING  the  past  few  years  physical 
training  for  the  women  students  at 
Queen’s  has  developed  greatly,  until  at 
present  a  very  large  number  of  the  girl 
undergraduates  are  taking  part  in  gymna¬ 
sium  classes,  as  they  are,  in  fact,  in  sev¬ 
eral  branches  of  University  athletics.  The 
consequent  large  increase  in  the  numbers 
using  the  Gymnasium  has  latterly  taxed 
the  building  to  its  limit  of  capacity,  and 
it  has  been  found  increasingly  difficult  to 
accommodate  the  classes. 

The  Athletic  Board  of  Control  is  at 
present  giving!  consideration  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  second  gymnasium.  Nothing  defi¬ 
nite  has  as  yet  been  evolved,  but  it  is  felt 
that,  if  the  erection  of  another  building 
is  found  feasible,  one  of  the  two  will  be 
used  as  a  men’s  gym,  and  the  other  as  a 
women’s. 

THE 

ELECTION  OF  TRUSTEES 

F  the  various  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  who  retire  this  coming 
spring,  two  are  the  representatives  elected 
by  the  graduates  of  the  University.  As 
is  probably  well  known,  these  represen¬ 
tatives  are  elected  for  terms  of  three 
years.  The  gentlemen  who  were  chosen 


in  1925  and  whose  terms  are  now  about 
to  expire  are  Dr.  James  Cappon,  M.A., 
F.R.S.C.,  former  dean  of  the  Arts  fac¬ 
ulty  and  an  LL.D.  of  ’21,  and  Mr.  James 
M.  Farrell,  registrar  of  the  University 
Council  and  a  B.A.  of  ’89.  Retiring 
trustees  are  eligible  for  re-election,  but 
in  this  case  Dr.  Cappon  desired  to  with¬ 
draw  and  hence  his  name  will  not  appear 
on  the  ballot  papers. 

Nomination  papers  containing  the 
above  information  were  mailed  to  the 
graduates  several  weeks  ago,  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Registrar  by  December  31. 
Each  graduate  was  privileged  to  make 
two  nominations,  but  in  order  that  a  name 
appear  on  the  ballot  paper  it  must  have 
been  given  on  the  nomination  forms  of 
five  different  graduates. 

The  list  of  nominations  was  compiled 
shortly  after  January  1,  and  the  Review 
hopes  to  present  in  the  February  number 
brief  summaries  of  the  careers  of  the 
various  nominees,  so  that  graduates,  if 
they  care  to  withhold  their  ballots  till  after 
that  issue  is  received,  may  thus  be  able  to 
know  something  of  the  candidates  for  two 
of  whom  they  are  expected  to  vote. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  urg^ 
ing  the  graduates  to  give  these  elections 
their  serious  attention.  Queen’s  is  a  demo¬ 
cratic  institution,  and  the  alumni,  through 
the  representatives  they  elect  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  can  take  a  definite  part  in  its 
administration.  Every  graduate  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  election  to  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  his  Alma  Mater.  The 
University  now,  as  at  all  times,  needs  the 
help  and  counsel  of  far-sighted,  capable, 
and  interested  advisors ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  careful  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  qualifications  of  the  various 
candidates.  Let  the  vote  be  large,  and 
the  representatives  thus  elected  truly  rep¬ 
resent  the  graduate  body  of  Queen’s. 

“V ote  as  you  wish,  but  vote.” 
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u  What  Do  I  Get?” 

OSSIBLY  the  thought  may  frequent¬ 
ly  come  to  the  minds  of  our  alumni, 
“What  am  I  getting,  or  what  will  I  get, 
out  of  membership  in  the  General  Alumni 
Association?”  or  “What  good  is  it  to 
me  ?”  It  is  but  natural  that  such  questions 
should  occasionally  be  asked,  since  there 
are,  no  doubt,  many  among  the  alumni 
of  Queen’s,  as  in  the  membership  of 
every  organization,  who  believe  that  they 
should  derive  direct  and  tangible  benefits 
from  their  membership  in  a  society  with¬ 
out  any  effort  on  their  part  on  behalf  of 
the  organization,  or  without,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  slightest  thought  as  to  its 
activities  and  ultimate  aims. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these 
questions,  whether  they  be  asked  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alumni  Association  or  by 
alumni  who  have  not  as  yet  joined:  “You 
can  only  benefit  from  your  membership 
in  any  society  directly  in  proportion  to 
what  you  give  to  it.”  This  does  not  refer 
solely  to  the  matter  of  the  financial  sup¬ 


port  of  the  organization,  though  this  is 
naturally  an  important  detail,  but  also  to 
the  active  participation  in  its  work,  to  the 
conscientious  effort  towards  assisting  in 
its  development  and  betterment,  and  to 
the  intangible  effect  that  co-operation  on 
every  one’s  part  must  have  on  the  general 
well-being  of  the  society. 

Take  the  Review  for  instance — as  one  of 
our  activities.  To  date  the  magazine  has 
been  sent  to  every  graduate  of  Queen’s 
whose  address  is  available  and  to  many 
former  students.  This  policy  was  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  outset  as  a  temporary  measure, 
since  it  was  felt  by  the  Executive  that 
such  was  the  only  means  of  establishing 
a  contact  with  the  scattered  alumni ;  of 
reviving  their  interest  in  their  Alma 
Mater,  by  placing  before  them  news  of 
the  College  and  of  their  classmates  and 
friends ;  and  of  arousing  interest  in  the 
newly  formed  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  “doing  of 
things”  for  Queen’s  through  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  and  loyalty  of  her 
alumni. 

What  has  been  the  result?  A  large 
number  of  the  alumni  have  subscribed  for 
the  Review,  and  from  many  of  these  let¬ 
ters  have  come  in — we  are  going  to  print 
some  excerpts  from  them  some  time — 
commending  the  magazine,  stating  how 
much  pleasure  and  what  memories  of  by¬ 
gone  days  it  has  brought,  how  welcome 
is  the  news  of  present  University  activi¬ 
ties,  very  often  containing  appreciated 
items  of  news,  and  frequently  offering 
constructive  criticisms.  This  constitutes 
active,  interested  co-operation,  and  helps 
considerably  in  this  department  of  our 
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work.  With  others  the  interest  is  more 
passive.  They  also  have  probably  wel¬ 
comed  the  Review  and  have  sent  in  their 
subscriptions,  but  have  let  it  rest  at  that. 
Both  the  former  and  the  latter,  however, 
have  shown  interest  in  what  we  have  done 
so  far,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  just  as 
ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Alumni  Association  as  these 
develop.  We  are  confident  that  they  are 
even  now  obtaining  satisfaction  from  their 
membership  in  the  Association  through 
their  participation  in  this  one  division  of 
its  effort. 

A  second  group  includes  those  who 
have  received  and  possibly  enjoyed  the 
Review,  but  who  have  not  as  yet  sub¬ 
scribed.  Their  interest  is  milder,  more 
apathetic;  they  may  intend  to  subscribe 
“later  on” ;  they  may  contemplate  taking 
part  in  the  working  of  the  Association 
when  something  really  vital  comes  along. 
To  these  we  would  say :  “From  the  small¬ 
er  things  come  the  larger  ones.  Let  us 
have  your  active  participation  now,  and 
this  will  help  make  the  Association  the 
institution  you  think  it  should  be — a  real 
force  for  Queen’s,  with  which  you  will  be 
glad  to  be  associated.” 

There  is  a  third  group  among  the 
alumni — we  are  glad  to  say  it  is  a  small 
one — the  members  of  which  have,  in  so 
many  words,  refused  the  Review.  In 
some  cases  the  reasons  given  have  been, 
we  can  hardly  say  justifiable,  but  at  any 
rate  fairly  satisfactory;  in  others  we  be¬ 
gin  to  wonder  whether  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  a  full  grasp  of  human  nature  when  he 
wrote,  “Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead  .  .  .  .”  The  interest  of  the 

latter  members  of  this  class  in  the  Review 
is  nil ;  that  in  their  Alma  Mater— if  it  ever 
existed  at  all — has  simply  vanished,  in 
fact  it  is  a  negative  quantity,  for  in  some 
cases  even  antagonism  is  shown.  To  these 
we  offer  our  sympathy ;  they  owe  the  Uni¬ 


versity  nothing,  they  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  her,  almost  the  reverse  is  the  situa¬ 
tion,  for  Queen’s  has  taken  their  money 
and  given  them  very  little  for  it. 

And  so  here  we  are,  back  where  we 
started.  Take  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  your  alumni  association,  a  sincere  in¬ 
terest  in  its  aims,  and  you  will  be  repaid 
in  the  knowledge  that,  with  your  help,  an 
organization  is  being  built  which  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  wield  through  the  future  years  a 
powerful  influence  for  Queen’s. 

The  Foofball  Gale  Receipts 

N  reading  in  this  issue  of  the  Review 
the  account  of  the  dinner  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association  in  honour  of  the  1927 
Intercollegiate  Rugby  Champions,  our 
alumni  will  note  with  pleasure  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Professor  M.  A.  McKenzie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  C.  I.  A.  U.,  that  a  committee 
representing  McGill,  ’Varsity  and  Queen’s 
was  being  definitely  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  an  equitable  division  of 
the  football  gate  receipts. 

Rumours  of  such  a  move  had  been  “in 
the  air”  for  a  month  or  more  prior  to  this 
statement,  but  no  formal  announcement 
had  been  made.  The  decision  to  go  into 
this  matter  had  been  long  overdue,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  some  sort  of 
solution  of  this  troublesome  problem 
may  be  confidently  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

Research  in  Canada 

LANS  for  the  broadening-out  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  scientific  research  in 
Canada  have  recently  been  developing  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  Federal 
and  Provincial  governments  and  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Manufacturers’  Association  are  all 
giving  the  matter  careful  consideration, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  near  future 
will  see  comprehensive  schemes  definitely 
under  way. 
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Whether  the  extensions  will  take  place 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provinces  or  under  their  separate 
jurisdictions  yet  remains  to  be  decided. 
But  whatever  the  outcome  as  to  this  de¬ 
tail,  the  increasing  of  the  facilities  for 
research  in  Canada  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
important  step  in  national  progress. 

Canadian  universities  are  certain  to  be 
much  interested  in  any  plan  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  research  in  this  country,  and 
necessarily  will  be  intimately  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  contingent 
details.  This  is  but  natural,  since  the 
man  or  woman  capable  of  scientific  or 
industrial  research  is  almost  invariably 
university-trained.  The  Canadian  univer¬ 
sity  graduate  or  student  will  be  likewise 
interested,  since  the  increasing  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  carrying  on  such  work  in 
Canada  opens  a  field  to  him  in  his  own 
country  that  heretofore  he  has  had  to  seek 
elsewhere. 

Much  has  been  heard  during  the  past 
few  years  of  the  exodus  of  the  graduates 
of  Canadian  universities  to  the  United 
States.  While  this  emigration  has  been 
extensive,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever 
reached  the  proportions  that  have  been 
imagined.  It  has  latterly  been  growing 
continuously  smaller — with  the  possible 
exception  of  medical  graduates,  who  in 
many  cases  go  to  the  United  States  for 
postgraduate  work,  many  of  them  return¬ 
ing  later — due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand 
in  Canada  for  university-trained  students 
has  steadily  increased,  and  is  still  doing 
so.  The  widening  of  the  field  for  re¬ 
search  in  this  country  will  even  further 


lessen  this  exodus.  There  will  be  more 
openings  for  graduates  in  Canada  in  the 
actual  work  of  research,  while  the  in¬ 
crease  in  industrial  activity  that  such  re¬ 
search  must  inevitably  bring  about  will 
increase  the  general  need  for  trained  men 
and  women. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on ! 

Our  Contributors 

Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement,  who  wrote  for 
this  number  of  the  Review  the  short 
sketch  of  Dr.  James  Fowler,  is  a  Queen’s 
graduate,  having  obtained  his  B.A.  in  ’88 
and  his  M.A.  in  ’89,  the  subjects  of  bot¬ 
any,  zoology,  and  geology  being  taken 
under  Professor  Fowler.  Subsequent  to 
graduation  he  taught  high  school  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago.  From  there  he 
came  to  Queen’s  in  1906,  as  professor  of 
botany,  to  succeed  Dr.  Fowler,  who  re¬ 
tired  the  following  year.  Upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  Dr.  Mac- 
Clement  was  made  professor  of  biology, 
which  includes  the  former  departments  of 
animal  biology  and  botany. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Lome  Pierce,  the  second  part  of 
whose  brief  summary  of  the  history  of 
Pre-Confederation  Literature  appears  in 

i 

this  issue,  is  a  Queen’s  graduate  whose 
work  in  the  field  of  Canadian  literature 
has  achieved  great  prominence  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  A  short  note  concerning  Dr. 
Pierce  appeared  under  “Our  Contribu¬ 
tors”  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Review. 
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McGill  Wins  Women’s 
Debating  Championship 

HE  fourth  annual  women’s  Intercol¬ 
legiate  debate  was  held  late  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  McGill’s  representatives,  by 
a  double  triumph  over  Queen’s  and  To¬ 
ronto,  achieved  the  honours  for  1927. 
The  subject  of  the  debate  was  :  “Resolved, 
that  this  house  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  system  of  education  affords  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  modern  life.” 

The  ’Varsity  debaters  lost  both  their 
home  and  road  contests,  while  Queen’s, 
unsuccessful  at  home,  won  the  decision 
in  Toronto.  McGill’s  co-eds  not  only  de¬ 
feated  Queen’s  in  oposition  to  the  mo¬ 
tion,  but  also  Toronto  in  support  of  the 
same  motion. 

December  Ihe  Quid 

WITH  the  schedule  of  mid-year  ex¬ 
aminations  casting  its  shadow 
ahead  there  came  a  decided  lull  in  organ¬ 
ized  student  activities  after  December  1, 
and  from  then  till  the  middle  of  January, 
social,  athletic  and  various  other  outlets 
for  excess  student  energy  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  absence. 

The  examinations  started  on  December 
15  and  continued  to  December  22,  when 
Christmas  vacation  commenced,  which 
extended  to  January  4.  The  mid-year  ex¬ 
amination,  by  the  way,  has  of  recent  years 
become  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  general  scheme  of  things,  until  it  now 
occupies  a  position  second  only  in  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  final  test  in  the  spring.  Thus 
is  the  pleasant  serenity  of  student-life  fur¬ 
ther  marred.  But  even  at  the  expense  of 
such  marring,  the  principle  of  Christmas 


examinations  is  unquestionably  sound,  as 
it  tends  towards  the  students  distributing 
their  work  more  evenly  over  the  whole 
year  instead  of  following  an  unhappy 
custom  of  other  days  and  cramming  a 
session’s  work  into  pre-examination 
month  in  the  spring. 

The  National  Federation  of 
Canadian  Students 

IN  linking  itself  with  the  Federation  of 
Canadian  Students  last  year,  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  at  Queen’s  took  a  definite 
step  towards  the  furthering  in  Canada  of 
the  type  of  inter-university  organization 
which  is  now  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
student  life  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

It  was  felt  last  year  that  in  affiliating 
with  this  organization  it  would  be  some 
time  before  any  tangible  results  would  be 
felt  at  Queen’s,  but  the  Federation  has 
already  made  advances  in  the  various 
fields  within  its  scope  and  purpose. 

Briefly  stated,  the  aim  is  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  universities,  a  greater  exchange  of 
the  ideas  and  problems  which  differ  for 
the  universities  in  each  of  the  different 
sections  of  Canada,  and  joint  action  upon 
matters  that  affect  Canadian  students.  In 
detail,  an  exchange  of  third  year  students 
between  the  different  Canadian  universi¬ 
ties,  an  extensive  series  of  intercollegiate 
debates,  special  scholarships  and  various 
other  forward  movements  are  being  con¬ 
sidered;  while  certain  privileges,  which 
only  could  be  obtained  by  the  united  action 
of  the  universities,  such  as  reduced  stu¬ 
dent  railway  fares,  are  being  sought. 
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The  Canadian  Federation  forms  a  part 
of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Students,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  student 
league  of  nations.  The  Federation  has  a 
broad  future  before  it,  one  in  which  it 
may  accomplish  much.  Its  first  annual 
conference  was  held  at  Hart  House,  To¬ 
ronto  University,  late  in  December,  and 
student  representatives  of  fifteen  or  more 
Canadian  universities  were  present. 

Annual  Faculty  Functions 

Arrangements  are  now  complete  for 
holding  the  annual  Arts  dance  and  dinner 
on  January  27  and  28,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Science  functions  on  February 
10  and  11. 


Eminent  speakers  are  being  brought  to 
the  City  for  both  dinners,  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  these  events,  as  well  as  the  dances, 
will  have  the  outstanding  merit  of  those 
of  previous  years.  In  connection  with 
the  Science  dinner,  the  committee  is  try¬ 
ing  to  arrange  to  have  the  chief  speaker 
address  on  Saturday  morning  the  whole 
body  of  Science  students  upon  some 
phase  of  engineering,  as  well  as  speak  at 
the  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Graduates  in  the  vicinity  who  contem¬ 
plate  attending  any  of  these  events  will 
do  well  to  send  in  their  requests  for  tickets 
early  to  the  respective  secretaries  of  the 
Arts  and  Engineering  societies. 
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THE  ardent  fan  looks  forward  to  two 
months  in  the  year  with  some  mis¬ 
giving.  Early  April  finds  hockey  over 
and  summer  sports  not  yet  under  way. 
December  follows  the  last  struggle  on  the 
gridiron,  but  precedes  the  important  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  hockey  season.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  doldrums  are  here  in  earnest  as  this 
is  being  recorded;  and  the  faithful  sup¬ 
porter  of  all  things  athletic  wanders  dis¬ 
mally  between  the  silent  Stadium  and  the 
Arena  with  its  occasional  hockey  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  only  form  of  sport  that  is  being 
taken  at  all  seriously  is  the  indoor  variety 
staged  by  examiners  in  Grant  Hall.  Ath¬ 
letes  whose  brilliant  playing  filled  the 
sporting  pages  two  short  months  ago  sit 
side  by  side  with  “companions  in  misery” 
who  will  soon  start  their  campaign  in  the 
Ontario  Hockey  Association — every  fac¬ 
ulty  concentrated  on  the  task  of  satisfy¬ 


ing  the  board  of  studies  as  to  their  versa¬ 
tility.  No  crowd  cheers  them  on — and 
the  score  won’t  be  known  until  the  holi¬ 
days  have  passed. 

Hockey 

HE  decision  of  the  A.  B.  of  C.  to 
drop  out  of  senior  Intercollegiate 
hockey  has  naturally  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  regret  among  the  alumni.  It 
might  seem  as  though  all  the  colour  has 
left  the  squad,  with  their  activities  limited 
to  the  O.  H.  A.,  but  events  will  likely 
prove  otherwise. 

There  was  a  time,  shortly  after  the 
War,  when  Intercollegiate  hockey  would 
pack  the  old.  covered  rink  with  wildly  ex¬ 
cited  fans.  Although  Queen’s  lost  every 
game  in  the  seasons  of  1919-20  and  1920- 
21,  there  was  hardly  a  vacant  seat  in  the 
rink  when  they  were  at  home.  Little  by 
little  the  interest  decreased,  until  the  great 
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1923  team  made  a  real  bid  for  the  title. 

That  year  Karl  Quinn  formed  the  last 
line  of  defence,  with  big  Roy  Reynolds 
and  “Man-o’-War”  Smith  out  in  front  of 
him.  The  forward  line  of  Brown,  Lind¬ 
say,  Bond,  Gibson  and  others  of  such 
calibre  proved  hard  to  stop,  and  scored 
the  greatest  number  of  goals  made  by  any 
Queen’s  senior  team  since  the  War.  They 
opened  the  season  by  scalping  McGill 
right  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Royal 
in  a  brilliant  overtime  duel.  Then  To¬ 
ronto  was  invaded,  and  it  was  only  after 
twenty-two  minutes  of  overtime  play  that 
’Varsity  got  a  4-3  decision.  In  this  game 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  first  goal 
scored  in  the  overtime  would  end  it  all, 
and  ’Varsity  were  the  ones  favoured  by 
fate. 

The  home  games  with  McGill  and 
Montreal  ended  in  victories,  the  scores 
being  2-1  and  10-0.  Meanwhile  McGill 
had  beaten  the  invading  U.  of  T.  sex¬ 
tette,  and  the  latter  were  tied  with 
Queen’s. 

Those  who  saw  the  crucial  Toronto-at- 
Queen’s  game  that  followed  will  never 
forget  it.  The  great  “Bill”  Carson  stunned 
the  Tricolour  by  scoring  three  goals  in  the 
opening  four  minutes,  and  this  threw  the 
local  machine  out  of  gear  for  the  evening. 
From  then  on  it  was  a  parade,  Toronto 
winning  7-0,  and  Queen’s  starting  on  the 
downward  slide  from  which  they  have  yet 
to  recover. 

In  the  next  four  years  ’Varsity  repeat¬ 
edly  won  the  title  in  monotonous  fashion. 
Attendance  at  the  Harty  Arena  dwindled 
to  almost  nothing,  and  deficits  piled  up. 

Meanwhile  the  powers  that  be  looked 
over  the  situation  in  the  O.  H.  A.  Queen’s 
Juniors  had  reached  the  finals  in  1921, 
had  attracted  large  crowds  and  stirred 
up  plenty  of  excitement.  The  united 
Queen’s-R.  M.  C.-Kingston  Intermediates 
went  to  the  finals  in  1925,  and  were  given 


the  same  support.  A  year  later  a  similar 
junior  squad  spread  the  name  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  Queen’s  and  R.  M.  C.  from  coast  to 
coast  when  they  won  the  O.  H.  A.  and 
Eastern  Canada  championships,  and 
thrilled  immense  crowds  all  over  the 
country  by  their  hair-raising  third  period 
rallies. 

The  comparison  began  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  The  widely  separated  Intercolle¬ 
giate  teams  were  playing  to  ridiculously 
small  crowds,  even  in  the  home  town  of 
the  champion  U.  of  T.  squad.  Only  three 
home  games  were  played,  the  onlookers 
were  mildly  bored,  and  financial  losses 
were  soaring.  Yet  the  teams  contained 
brilliant  players;  the  one  thing  lacking 
was  the  competitive  spirit. 

At  the  same  time  O.  H.  A.  games  were 
giving  the  spectators  what  they  wanted. 
The  groups  of  neighbouring  cities  ex¬ 
changed  fans  by  the  trainload.  The 
Ivingston-Belleville  games  saw  the  visit¬ 
ing  team  supported  by  vociferous  swarms 
of  rooters.  At  the  final  Cornwall-Belle- 
ville  game  played  here,  the  complete  popu¬ 
lation  of  each  city  seemed  to  have 
squeezed  its  way  into  the  rink,  and  their 
cheers  and  groans  let  up  for  not  a  second 
from  bell  to  bell. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  league  seems 
different.  With  the  entry  of  Queen’s  into 
a  group  consisting  of  Kingston,  R.M.C., 
Belleville,  Cornwall  and  Brockville,  the 
great  winter  game  may  come  back  into  its 
own,  and  the  university  that  first  held  the 
Allan  Cup  fight  its  way  back  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  senior  team  toured  the  Ottawa  V al¬ 
ley  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  successful  O.H.A.  campaign. 
The  addition  of  students  who  are  ineli¬ 
gible  for  Intercollegiate  competition  has 
strengthened  the  team  materially,  and  a 
fast,,  dangerous  sextette  will  start  the 
regular  schedule  early  in  January. 
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In  the  early  ’90’s  Queen’s  ruled  both 
the  hockey  and  rugby  kingdoms.  In  1893 
the  great  Guy  Curtis  led  his  warriors  to 
the  Dominion  football  title,  while  the 
winters  following  saw  five  senior  O.H.A. 
titles  come  home  in  six  years.  Residence 
rules  were  of  no  serious  account  at  that 
time,  and  an  amusing  situation  cropped 
up  about  1900.  George  B.  McKay,  now 
president  of  the  O.H.A.,  had  starred  for 
Queen’s  through  most  of  the  season.  Just 
before  the  final  games  he  left  to  accept  a 
position  in  Toronto,  where  he  continued 
his  hockey  with  the  Wellingtons.  This 
team  met  Queen’s  in  the  deciding  matches, 
and  McKay’s  great  play  was  the  main  rea¬ 
son  for  the  Toronto  team  eliminating  his 
“Alma  Mater  ”  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  Wellingtons  and  the  chagrin  of  the 
Tricolour. 

Possibility  of  such  a  thing  happening 
nowadays  is  exceedingly  remote.  If  it 
were  not  so,  pre-season  prophecies  would 
be  as  useful  as  Frigidaires  in  the  land  of 
the  eskimo. 

The  election  of  “Bubs”  Britton  to  the 
position  of  captain  of  the  senior  hockey 


team  preceded  his  winning  of  this  coveted 
post  in  rugby.  Leaders  in  two  sports  are 
rare.  The  last  player  to  hold  the  two 
offices  was  Dr.  “Bill”  Campbell,  Med.  ’24, 
who,  like  Britton,  was  a  star  flying-wing. 

“Doc”  Campbell,  by  the  way,  has  been 
relaxing  from  his  medical  studies  abroad 
by  reviving  his  hockey  cunning.  He 
played  at  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  for  an 
English  team,  of  which  Dr.  J.  H.  Orr, 
Med.  ’23,  was  assistant  coach. 

Another  Queen’s  graduate,  Gerald  Gra¬ 
ham,  Arts  ’24,  erstwhile  editor  of  Queen’s 
Journal,  is  also  achieving  fame  abroad 
with  the  hockey  team  of  Trinity  College. 

Jack  Powell,  coach  of  this  year’s  teams, 
was  a  star  defence  player  on  the  great 
14th  Regiment  team  of  Kingston  which 
captured  the  Senior  O.H.A.  honours  in 
1908.  The  immortal  George  Richardson, 
one  of  Queen’s  finest  athletes  and  re¬ 
vered  sportsmen,  was  a  team-mate. 

Rugbg  Reminiscences 

THE  1927  Intercollegiate  champions 
were  banqueted  by  the  General 
Alumni  Association  at  the  Frontenac  Club 


Anolber  Backward  Look 


18S4 — INTERCOLLEGIATE  HOCKEY  CHAMPIONS  OF  AMERICA, 
jr  AND  SENIOR  CHAMPIONS  OF  ONTARIO 

R.  F.  Carmichael  L.  C.  Newlands  R.  R.  Carr-Harris  Jock  Harty 
J.  W.  Merrill  Prof.  Bruce  Guy  Curtis  G.  F.  Dalton 
Knox  Walkem  T.  V.  Curtin 
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shortly  after  the  season  closed.  Con¬ 
gratulations  were  showered  on  the  team 
by  all  and  were  accepted  with  the  mod¬ 
esty  typical  of  champions.  ‘‘Cliff”  How¬ 
ard,  1927  leader,  spoke  of  their  success 
as  being  due  to  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  squad.  “Bubs”  Britton,  the  new  cap¬ 
tain,  promised  that  it  should  continue  in 
the  future. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  a  native  of  Toronto’s 
Balmy  Beach  district,  will  lead  the  team 
from  the  dressing-room  at  the  opening 
game  next  fall.  This  was  settled  unani¬ 
mously  at  the  last  1927  meeting  of  the 
Rugby  Club,  and  no  more  popular  choice 
could  have  been  made. 

“Bubs”  began  his  climb  to  stardom  cau¬ 
tiously.  It  is  said  that  the  coach  of  one 
of  the  Toronto  junior  teams  passed  him 
by  a  few  years  ago  because  he  showed  no 
promise  of  ever  becoming  a  good  player, 
let  alone  an  outstanding  one.  But  “Bub¬ 
bler”  was  persistent.  When  the  Balmy 
Beach  team  was  organized  in  1924  he 
earned  a  place  on  the  half-line,  and  played 
splendidly  against  Queen’s  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  final.  In  the  following  year  he  be¬ 
came  a  prominent  member  of  Arts  ’29  at 
Queen’s,  and  patiently  worked  out  with 
the  seconds  against  “Bill”  Hughes’  great 
seniors. 

In  the  opening  Intercollegiate  game 
“Bud”  Thomas  was  used  at  flying-wing. 
The  position  did  not  suit  him,  in  fact  it 
was  responsible  for  ’Varsity  leading  5-0  at 
three-quarter  time,  and  only  some  inspired 
rugby  by  “Pep”  Leadley  pulled  the  game 
out  of  the  fire.  Thomas  was  rushed  back 
to  outside,  and  Britton  was  given  his 
chance  at  flying-wing.  The  14-0  victory 
in  the  Molson  Stadium  tells  the  result. 

From  that  time  on  the  genial  Toronto 
boy  was  a  fixture.  Down  first  under  every 
kick,  a  dazzling  tackier  and  impassable  on 


“BUBS”  BRITTON 
1928  Captain 


the  secondary  defence — his  fame  as  a 
defensive  player  spread  over  the  country. 
That  bitter  struggle  in  Ottawa  in  1925 
might  have  resulted  differently  had  “Red” 
McKelvey  and  “Bubs”  Britton  not  been 
kept  on  the  bench  throughout  the  whole 
battle  on  account  of  injuries.  With  “Red 
John”  on  the  Queen’s  attack  and  Britton 
on  the  defence,  there  might  have  been 
gloom  in  the  Capital  City  that  night. 

But  offensive  work  was  something 
never  thought  of  in  connection  with  Brit¬ 
ton  until  Harry  Batstone  was  hurt  in  the 
deciding  McGill  game  last  fall.  Specta¬ 
tors  who  watched  him  that  day  received 
a  rare  treat.  The  blinding  speed  of  his 
dashes  around  the  McGill  end  turned  the 
tide;  and  people  who  thought  of  him 
merely  as  a  stumbling-block  for  opposing 
teams  saw  the  technique  of  “Dave”  Hard¬ 
ing  in  those  wild,  beautiful  charges  into 
the  open  field. 

The  great  leaders  of  past  years — Evans, 
McKelvey,  Campbell,  Leadley,  Batstone, 
Walker  and  Howard — have  a  worthy  fol¬ 
lower  in  Britton;  and  the  future  is  bright. 
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Basketball 

LL  attendance  records  have  been 
broken  at  this  year’s  workouts,  and 
teams  will  be  kept  busy  throughout  the 
winter  in  senior,  intermediate  and  junior 
groups. 


The  senior  team  toured  the  Niagara 
district  and  Northern  New  York  in  the 
Christmas  holidays,  learned  a  lot  and 
made  a  respectable  showing.  January 
will  find  all  teams  well  on  their  way. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 
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Birfbs 

Daniel — At  Western  Hospital,  Toronto,  on 
Oct.  2,  to  T.  Edward  Daniel,  Arts  ’23,  and 
Mrs.  Daniel,  a  son. 

Long — At  the  Stratford  General  Hospital, 
on  Nov.  18,  to  Leon  J.  Long,  Arts  T8,  and 
Mrs.  Long,  a  daughter. 

MacArthur — On  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  1927,  at 
Niagara  Falls  Hospital,  to  Rev.  C.  P.  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  Arts  ’14  and  Theol.  ’21,  and  Mrs. 
MacArthur  (Viola  Gibson),  Arts  ’22,  of 
Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  a  son. 

McKenzie — At  Private  Patients’  Pavilion, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  on  Dec.  8,  1927,  to  R.  M.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Sc.  T2,  and  Mrs.  McKenzie,  a  son. 

Snider — At  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  June  6,  to  D.  R.  Snider, 
Sc.  ’17,  and  Mrs.  Snider,  a  daughter  (Doris 
Ruth). 

Tennant — At  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.,  on  Nov.  14,  1927,  to  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Tennant,  Med  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Tennant,  a 
son. 

Thomas — At  New  York,  during  November, 
to  E.  A.  (“Bud”)  Thomas,  Arts  ’26  (Comm.), 
and  Mrs.  Thomas,  a  daughter. 

Willoughby — At  Napanee,  Ont.,  on  Nov. 
29,  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Willoughby,  Med.  T6,  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  a  son  (Neil  Bradley). 

Marriages 

Black — At  Trinity  United  Church,  Toron¬ 
to,  during  November,  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C. 
Pidgeon,  Alice  Lulu,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  McLean,  of  Toronto,  to  Harold 
Cockburn  Black,  Arts  ’27,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Neil  Black,  Arkell,  Ont. 


Corlett — On  Nov.  10,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  by  Rev. 
James  Faulds,  M.A.,  Jean  Isobel,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ferguson,  to  Al¬ 
bert  V.  Corlett,  Sc.  ’22,  of  Millerton,  New¬ 
foundland,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cor¬ 
lett,  of  Guelph,  Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corlett 
will  reside  at  Millerton,  Nfld. 

Douglas-Newman — In  New  York  City,  on 
Dec.  10,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Beebe,  Dor¬ 
othy  May  Newman,  Arts  ’24,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Newman,  Kingston,  to 
Hugh  John  Douglas,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  son 
of  Mr.  R.  M.  Douglas  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Kingston. 

Finlay — At  Norwood,  Ont.,  on  Aug.  31, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Stillman,  Vera  Evelyn 
Finlay,  Arts  ’16,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Finlay,  Norwood,  Ont.,  to  Armar  M. 
Weir,  also  of  Norwood. 

Flower — At  Ottawa,  on  Aug.  17,  Wilhel- 
mina  Jamieson,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  S.  Jamieson,  M.A.,  to  John  Flower,  Arts 
’23,  of  Welland,  Ont. 

George — At  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  Dec.  27,  by  the  Rev.  Father  James 
George,  Noreen,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Corrigan,  Kingston,  to  Dr.  John 
J.  George,  Med.  ’27,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  George,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Pixley — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  Sydenham,  Ont.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hollings¬ 
worth,  Phyllis  Ruby,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bradshaw,  Sydenham,  Ont., 
to  Dr.  George  Stanley  Pixley,  Arts  ’20  and 
Med.  ’23,  of  Canostata,  N.Y.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmond  Pixley,  of  Harrowsmith,  Ont. 
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Robinson — On  Oct.  8,  by  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Warren,  Marion  Bernice  Robinson,  Arts  '14, 
to  Lyman  Loverin  Judson,  only  son  of  the 
late  George  E.  Judson  and  Mrs.  Judson,  of 
Athens,  Ont. 

Sadler — At  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Comber- 
mere,  Ont.,  on  Wednesday,  June  29,  by  the 
Rev.  Wm,  Westell,  rector  of  Eganville,  Mil¬ 
dred  Evelyn,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  W.  Rutledge,  of  Monteagle, 
Ont.,  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Sadler,  Arts  ’21,  of 
Cobden,  Ont.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Sadler,  of  Fitzroy  Harbour. 

Walsh-Perry — At  Napanee,  on  Oct.  4, 
Winnifred  Margaret  Perry,  Arts  ’27,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Perry,  Napa¬ 
nee,  to  Thomas  S.  Walsh,  Arts  ’24,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Walsh,  Hamilton. 

Weedmark — On  Dec.  24,  at  Toronto,  Mu¬ 
riel  Allen,  of  Kemptville,  Ont.,  to  Ira  Ham¬ 
ilton  Weedmark,  Arts  ’23,  of  Beachburg, 
Ont.  They  will  reside  in  London,  Ont., 
where  Mr.  Weedmark  is  teaching  in  the  col¬ 
legiate  institute. 

Wilson — At  Alhambra  United  Church,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  Nov.  19,  Isabel,  only  daughter  of 
Robert  Laughlin,  to  J.  Howard  Wilson,  Sc. 
’23,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Wilson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  will  reside  in  Toronto. 

Deaths 

Brady — The  death  occurred  at  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  on  Dec.  27,  of  Dr.  James  Brady.  The 
late  Dr.  Brady  was  bom  in  Kingston  and 
graduated  from  Queen’s  in  Medicine  in  1891. 
He  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  social  life  of  Rochester,  where  he 
had  practised  for  many  years. 

Murray — Miss  May  Louisa  Murray  passed 
away  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  Dec.  29. 
The  late  Miss  Murray  was  bom  on  Wolfe 
Island,  Ont.,  and  graduated  from  Queen’s 
with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1897. 

Scovil — The  death  occurred  at  Kenora, 
Ont.,  on  Dec.  28,  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Scovil,  at  the 
age  of  72  years.  The  late  Dr.  Scovil  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Queen’s  in  Medicine  in  1877,  and 
had  practised  his  profession  in  Kenora  for 
the  past  forty  years.  S.  S.  Scovil,  Sc.  ’12, 
of  the  Water  Powers  Branch,  Ottawa,  is  a 
son. 


Nofes 

1861-1870 

Dr.  A.  J.  File,  Med.  ’69,  of  Ameliasburg, 
who  is  now  85  years  old,  is  still  in  practice, 
and  often  drives  into  the  country  to  attend 
his  patients.  He  has  practised  medicine  in 
the  village  for  57  years.  After  obtaining 
his  degree  he  married,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  November,  1927,  he  and  Mrs.  File  cele¬ 
brated  their  58th  wedding  anniversary,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  large  number  of  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  are 
both  in  good  health. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  McLaren,  Arts  ’70  and 
Theol.  ’73,  is  chaplain  for  the  D.S.C.R.  at 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

1871-1880 

Robert  W.  Shannon,  K.C.,  Arts  ’75,  of 
Regina,  Sask.,  retired  on  Nov.  1  from  the 
position  of  legislative  counsel  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan  which  he  has  held  since  1913.  May 
Mr.  Shannon  have  many  years  still  before 
him  in  which  to  spread  his  enthusiasm  for 
Queen’s  that  has  been  so  marked  in  the 
period  of  his  long  sojourn  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Shannon  is  still  vice-president  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Commissioners  in  Uniformity  of 
Legislation  in  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

1881-1890 

A.  D.  Cartwright,  Arts  ’85  is  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  at  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Drummond,  Arts  ’89  and 
Theol.  ’92,  D.D.  ’12,  of  St.  Mark’s  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Hamilton,  still  carries  with  him 
the  old  Scottish  traditions  that  were  imbued 
into  him  during  his  student  days  at  Queen’s 
under  Principal  Grant.  This  was  strikingly 
exemplified  recently  when  the  91st  High¬ 
landers  paraded  to  his  church,  Dr.  Drum¬ 
mond  arranged  to  have  them  addressed  in 
Gaelic  by  Rev.  Duncan  MacColl  of  Caistor- 
ville. 

Alexander  Gray  Farrell,  Arts  ’84,  is  dis¬ 
trict  court  judge  for  the  judicial  district  of 
Moosomin,  Sask.,  which  position  he  has  oc¬ 
cupied  since  1907.  Judge  Farrell  has  a  son 
and  daughter  also  graduates  of  Queen’s: 
J.  W.  D.  Farrell,  Arts  ’12  and  Sc.  ’14,  who 
is  superintendent  of  water-works  at  Regina, 
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Sask.;  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hyde  (Elizabeth  Iso- 
bel  Farrell),  Arts  ’17,  of  Westmount,  Que. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Hartwell,  Arts  ’88, 
was  one  of  a  party  of  three  missionaries  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  which  recently 
returned  to  West  China.  They  attempted 
the  final  stages  of  the  Yangtse  passage  and 
reached  Chungking  “safely  and  well.”  From 
there  they  proceeded  to  Chengtu,  where  they 
reinforced  or  relieved  some  of  the  five  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  have  remained  there  all  year. 

Dr.  Alexander  F.  Pirie,  Med.  ’87,  and  Mrs. 
Pirie  (Jean  K.  Bertram),  Arts  ’07,  have  been 
located  for  several  years  at  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica,  where  Dr.  Pirie,  in  addition  to  his 
medical  practice,  has  an  extensive  coffee 
plantation  and  is  one  of  the  largest  produc¬ 
ers.  Dr.  Pirie  will  be  remembered  by  many 
alumni  as  an  enthusiastic  athlete  of  former 
days  and  a  member  of  a  family,  two  broth¬ 
ers  of  which,  H.  H.  Pirie,  Arts  *87,  and 
Edwin  Pirie,  Arts  ’88,  made  football  history 
at  Queen’s,  first  in  Association  and  later  in 
Rugby  when  it  came  into  vogue,  and  were 
members  of  an  all-Canadian  team  which 
visited  England  in  the  eighties.  Dundas, 
the  home  town  of  the  Piries,  had,  it  is  said, 
seven  of  its  sons  on  the  Queen’s  football 
team  of  one  year. 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  ’83,  LL.D.  ’ll,  of 
Ottawa,  former  professor  of  economics  at 
Queen’s,  has  been  named  a  member  of  the 
consultative  economic  committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  experts  in  industrial  and  financial 
economics  and  will  endeavour  to  secure  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  re¬ 
cent  economic  conference. 

1891-1900 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Campbell,  Arts  ’99,  left 
in  October  for  Argola,  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  where  she  will  enter  another  term  as 
missionary  of'  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Jennie  Drennan,  Med.  ’95,  is  now  at 
the  main  laboratory  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept, 
of  Health  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  as  bacteriologist, 
after  being  located  for  some  time  at  the 
branch  laboratory  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Farrell,  Arts  ’89  and  Med.  ’95, 
of  Utica,  N.Y.,  was  in  November  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Yahnundas  Golf  Club. 

George  A.  Guess,  Arts  ’94,  has  been  since 
1917  professor  of  metallurgical  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Kannawin,  Arts  ’96  and 
Theol.  ’00,  D.D.  ’24,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Sunday  Schools  and  Young  People’s  So¬ 
cieties  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Can¬ 
ada,  recently  returned  to  Toronto  after 
about  six  weeks  in  Western  Canada  study¬ 
ing  the  workings  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
there. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  McKinnon,  Arts  ’94  and 
Theol.  ’05,  of  British  Columbia,  known  as 
“McKinnon  of  the  Cariboo,”  recently  spent 
some  time  in  Ontario  speaking  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 

William  A.  Munro,  Arts  ’00,  has  been  for 
the  past  eighteen  years  superintendent  of 
the  Dominion  Experimental  Station  at  Ros- 
thern,  Sask. 

Dr.  J.  J.  O’Hara,  Med.  ’98,  is  practising 

at  Janesville,  Minn.,  and  writes:  “ . 

have  enjoyed  the  ‘Review.’  ‘A  Backward 
Look’ — my  blood  tingled  and  surged  when 
I  thought  back  to  ’94  when  Curtis,  ‘Rondy’ 
McLennand,  A.  E.  Ross,  Rayside,  Moffatt, 
Horsey,  Mooney  and  Farrell  were  the  men 
who  put  Queen’s  ‘on  the  map’  in  sport.” 

Dr.  H.  E.  Paul,  Arts  ’98,  and  Med.  ’01,  is 
a  specialist  in  urological  surgery  in  Toron¬ 
to.  He  is  also  consultant  in  urology  to  D.  S. 
C.  R.  Hospital,  Toronto,  and  attending  sur¬ 
geon  in  charge  of  urology  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital,  Toronto. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Snell,  Arts  ’90,  LL.D.  ’17,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  Saskatoon  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  Dr.  Snell  was  formerly  of 
Chatham,  Ont.,  and  later  principal  of  Moo- 
somin  Collegiate  Institute. 

M.  B.  Tudhope,  Arts  ’97,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  education  at  Orillia,  Ont. 

Rev.  Dr.  Colin  G.  Young  Arts  ’93,  D.D.  ’20, 
Toronto,  associate  secretary  of  home  mis¬ 
sions  for  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  re¬ 
cently  opened  the  new  Settlement  House  at 
Regina,  Sask.  The  Regina  Settlement  is  for 
service  among  new  Canadian  groups,  with 
whom  Dr.  Young  has  been  an  interested 
worker  for  many  years. 

1901-1910 

H.  S.  Baker,  Sc.  ’02,  is  metering  super¬ 
visor  for  the  H.  E-  P.  C.  Go.  of  Ontario.  His 
headquarters  are  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Mining  Association,  spent  some 
time  in  Ottawa  during  November  placing 
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before  the  Tariff  Board  the  claims  of  the 
Mining  Association  for  a  reduction  in  the 
customs  duty  on  mining  machinery. 

J.  D.  Calvin,  Arts  ’04,  Sc.  ’07,  is  manager 
of  the  Tree  Line  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que. 

Hugh  A.  Chisholm,  Arts  TO,  is  manager 
of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  at  Habana, 
Cuba.  He  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Chis¬ 
holm,  Arts  ’78. 

Dr.  James  H.  Coyne,  LL.D.  ’09,  and  Mrs. 
Coyne,  of  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  celebrated  on 
Nov.  21  the  golden  anniversary  of  their 
wedding.  Dr.  Coyne  is  prominent  in  the 
Canadian  world  of  letters,  is  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  Toronto  University,  a  former 
member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Girvin,  Med.  ’05,  who  has  been 
practising  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  for  a  number 
of  years,  still  retains  his  interest  in  Queen’s. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Kingston  “Whig-Standard” 
in  November  he  wrote:  “.  .  .  .  ‘all  about 
the  beans’  lately  has  been  very  interesting, 
although  it  was  never  stated  what  kind  of 
beans  they  were.  Were  they  white  or  black, 
cooked  or  raw,  or  just  honest  to  goodness 
boarding  house  beans?  And  I  wonder  if 
my  old  friend  and  classmate,  ‘Jim’  Dwyer, 
had  to  keep  dodging  them  when  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  that  well  deserved  degree.  Good  old 
Queen’s!  Neither  the  beans  nor  the  ‘china 
painting’  in  the  car  barns  will  do  her  any 
harm.” 

Fred  C.  Kennedy,  Arts  ’08,  obtained  his 
LL.B.  from  Manitoba  University  in  1912, 
after  graduation  from  Queen’s,  and  since 
then  has  been  practising  law  in  Winnipeg 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kennedy,  Ken¬ 
nedy  &  Kennedy. 

Caleb  W.  Lawrence,  Arts  ’09,  is  senior 
professor  and  librarian  at  the  International 
College,  Smyrna,  Turkey.  Mr.  Lawrence 
finished  on  Sept.  15,  1927,  his  32nd  year  of 
service  at  Smyrna. 

C.  S.  McGaughey,  Arts  TO,  who  has  been 
district  magistrate  at  North  Bay,  Ont.,  has 
been  appointed  in  addition  a  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  for  the  provincial  district  of 
Nipissing.  After  graduating  from  Queen’s, 
Mr.  McGaughey  attended  Osgoode  Hall  and 
then  went  to  North  Bay  in  partnership  with 


his  brother,  the  late  G.  A.  McGaughey,  who 
was  also  a  Queen’s  graduate. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Macgillivray,  Arts  ’02  and 
Med.  ’05,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Kingston 
to  see  his  father,  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Macgillivray, 
who  was  quite  ill  for  some  time,  but  who  is 
now — his  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
— much  better. 

Dr.  Donald  L.  McKinnon,  Arts  ’02  and 
Med.  ’05,  has  been  practising  in  Truro,  N.S., 
since  1918,  when  he  opened  up  a  “general 
hospital,”  which  he  managed  for  five  years. 
Since  then  a  large  new  hospital  has  been 
built,  in  which  he  is  chief  surgeon.  Dr. 
McKinnon  writes:  “Queen’s  surgical  institu¬ 
tion  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Drs.  Sullivan, 
Mundell,  and  Third  will  live  in  my  heart  for¬ 
ever.  ...  I  have  two  daughters  entering 
Queen’s  next  fall,  and  more  to  follow.  .  .  . 

I  am  delighted  with  the  ‘Queen’s  Review’.” 

Dr.  R.  K.  Paterson,  Med.  ’06,  after  two 
years  in  London,  England,  subsequent  to 
graduation,  during  which  he  received  the 
degrees  of  L.R.C.P.,  Lond.,  and  M.R.C.S., 
Eng.,  has  been  since  practising  in  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Robson,  Arts  TO,  who  re¬ 
cently  spent  some  time  in  Canada  after  be¬ 
ing  located  in  India  since  1912  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  sailed  again 
for  India  late  in  October  to  resume  her  work 
in  the  Bhil  Field. 

J.  N.  Stanley,  Arts  ’01  and  Sc.  ’08,  is  resi¬ 
dent  engineer  for  the  Ontario  H.  E.  P.  C.  in 
the  Nipigon  and  Alexander  power  develop¬ 
ments. 

Gordon  H.  Wilson,  Arts  ’08,  has  been  in 
business  in  Montreal  since  his  graduation, 
and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Mortgage  Corporation.  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
Agnes  M.  Fargey,  Arts  ’09. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Wylie,  Arts  TO  and  Theol.  T2, 
recently  resigned  as  pastor  of  Erskine  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Ottawa,  to  take  up  feature 
writing  for  some  United  States  papers. 

1911-1920 

Dr.  I.  G.  Barber,  Arts  T6  (Ph.D.,  Chicago), 
has  been  with  the  Western  Electric  Co.  at 
Chicago  for  about  five  years,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  all  development  work  on  mag¬ 
netic  materials,  handling  an  organization  of 
about  fifty  engineers. 
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T.  H.  Bissonnette,  Arts  T2  and  Med.  T6, 
is  professor  and  head  of  the  biology  depart¬ 
ment  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Prof.  Bissonnette  has  written  profusely  upon 
biological  matters,  several  of  his  papers 
being  published  in  prominent  biological  bul¬ 
letins  and  magazines. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Carruthers,  Med.  ’19,  has 
recently  returned  to  Star  City,  Sask.,  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  spent  in  London  and 
Dublin  doing  postgraduate  work.  During 
November  he  was  received  into  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  also  a  licentiate  of  midwifery. 

Donald  R.  G.  Cowan,  Arts  ’17,  is  econo¬ 
mist  in  charge  of  market  research  for  the 
commercial  research  department  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  meat  packers,  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr. 
Cowan  has  had  an  impressive  career  in  the 
field  of  business  economics  since  leaving 
Queen’s,  and  his  present  important  position 
is  one  undoubtedly  well  merited. 

V.  K.  Greer,  Arts  ’ll,  has  been  for  the 
past  two  years  chief  inspector  of  public  and 
separate  schools  for  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario. 

V.  R.  Henry,  Arts  ’13,  was  in  October 
elected  president  of  the  teachers’  institute 
at  Peterboro,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Florence  LaRush  (Florence  M.  John¬ 
son),  Arts  ’15,  is  bacteriologist  with  the  re¬ 
search  division  of  the  Connaught  laborato¬ 
ries  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

H.  M.  Leppard,  Arts  ’19,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  since 
1923  in  the  department  of  geography,  has 
recently  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  this  subject. 

F.  Lyman  MacCallum,  Sc.  ’16,  is  located 
at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  as  sub-agent  for 
Turkey  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  Mr. 
MacCallum  has  recently  accepted  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  getting  the  Turkish  Bible 
accepted  and  ‘‘naturalized”  among  the  non- 
Christians  of  the  Turkish  Republic. 

D.  H.  McGill,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of  Oril¬ 
lia  Collegiate  Institute. 

George  F.  McKelvey,  Arts  ’15,  is  boys’ 
secretary  of  the  Hamilton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr. 
McKelvey  has  done  splendid  work  among  the 
boys  in  Hamilton  and  surrounding  districts. 

J.  H.  Odell,  Arts  ’17,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Harris,  Forbes  and  Co.,  Inc.,  investment 
bankers,  at  their  Boston,  Mass.,  office.  Mrs. 


Odell  was  Mary  M.  Taylor,  Arts  ’20,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Principal  R.  B.  Taylor. 

Dr.  Leo  J.  Palmer,  Med.  ’19,  is  superinten¬ 
dent  of  N.  Y.  State  Reformatory  for  Women 
at  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y.  Dr.  Palmer  is  also 
president  of  the  medical  section  of  the 
American  Prison  Association,  fellow  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mental 
Hygiene. 

George  H.  Raitt,  Sc.  ’16,  is  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  the  Steel  Tank  and  Pipe  Co. 
at  Berkeley,  Calif. 

D.  G.  Ramsay,  Sc.  ’16,  is  chief  engineer 
for  the  Macomb  County  drain  commission  at 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

R.  E.  Robb,  Arts  ’15  and  Sc.  ’16,  has  been 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Evansville 
College,  Evansville,  Ind.,  since  1922. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Sheldon,  Arts  ’16  (Ph.D.,  Chi¬ 
cago),  is  now  head  of  the  physics  depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  Square  College,  New 
York  University.  Dr.  Sheldon  has  had  a 
number  of  articles  published  in  the  Scientific 
American. 

D.  R.  Snider,  Sc.  ’17,  is  life  underwriter 
at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  for  the  Sun  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  Canada. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Tennant,  Med.  ’20,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Hospital  at  London,  Ont.  He  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  institution  since  May  last, 
and  was  formerly  located  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 

A.  E.  Thompson,  Arts  ’14,  principal  of  the 
collegiate  institute  at  Brockville,  Ont.,  re¬ 
cently  had  the  pleasure  of  having  two  for¬ 
mer  pupils  and  one  present  pupil  of  his 
school  win  university  scholarships. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Waite,  Med.  ’19,  is  chairman  of 
the  staff  for  1927-28  of  Nichol’s  Hospital, 
Peterboro,  Ont-,  and  has  been  appointed  at¬ 
tending  pathologist  for  both  Nichol’s  and 
St.  Joseph’s  hospitals. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wedderburn,  Arts  T4  and  Theol. 
’17,  was  in  October  inducted  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  Oakville, 
Ont.  Rev.  Mr.  Wedderburn  was  formerly  at 
Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

A.  T.  Whitehead,  Arts  T6,  has  recently 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  law  and 
legislation  committee  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada. 

R.  B.  Whitehead,  Arts  ’12,  is  now  general 
solicitor  for  the  Massey-Harris  Co.  Ltd. 
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1921-1927 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Appelbe,  Arts  T9  and  Med. 
’24,  has  been  practising  in  Parry  Sound,  Ont., 
for  the  past  2  years,  after  being  for  a  year 
on  the  resident  staff  of  Harper  Hospital, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  J.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’25  (Commerce),  is 
teaching  commerce  at  Oshawa  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  after  attending  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  last  year. 

S.  R.  Balkwill,  Arts  ’27,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Gananoque  High  School  for 
about  five  years  as  science  master,  recently 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Black- 
will  was  gassed  overseas  and  suffered  a  ner¬ 
vous  breakdown,  a  recurrence  of  which  has 
compelled  him  to  take  a  prolonged  rest.  His 
many  friends  will  hope  for  his  speedy  return 
to  complete  health. 

Alfred  N.  Ball,  Sc.  ’24,  is  resident  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  in 
charge  of  development  at  Trinity  Bay,  Que. 

Miss  Marjorie  Booth,  Arts  ’24,  recently 
played  the  piano  accompaniment  at  radio 
station  WLCH,  New  York,  when  Miss  Helen 
Corrigan,  formerly  of  Kingston,  sang. 

Miss  Isabel  C.  Brown,  Arts  ’25,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cornwall,  Ont.,  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Miss  Myrtle  E.  Chown,  Arts  ’21,  has  been 
since  September  of  this  year  teaching  at 
Mutchmor  School  in  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Miss  Mina  P.  Cole,  Arts  ’24,  is  librarian 
at  the  Normal  School  in  Camrose,  Alta. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Collins,  Arts  ’25  and  Med.  ’27, 
is  practising  at  Wakaw,  Sask. 

Senator  Dandurand,  LL.D.  ’27,  has  been 
again  appointed  as  Canada’s  representative 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  Council. 

Edward  M.  Dolan,  Arts  ’23,  who  after  a 
somewhat  varied  career  since  leaving 
Queen’s,  is  now  editor  of  “Sanitary  Age,” 
the  Canadian  plumbing  and  heating  trade- 
journal,  writes  as  the  finale  to  his  alumni 
record  form,  “two  attacks  of  flu  and  several 
teeth  pulled  out.”  His  many  friends  will  ap¬ 
preciate  this  “Dolan”  touch  and  be  glad  that 
he  survived  the  three  events. 

Miss  Margaret  Fraser,  Arts  ’23,  is  now 
librarian  at  the  Cranbrooke  School,  Ber- 
mingham,  Mich.  This  is  a  private  school 
for  boys,  and  was  just  opened  in  September. 


John  Flower,  Arts  ’23,  has  been  for  the 
past  two  years  public  school  inspector  at 
Welland,  Ont. 

T.  F.  Gelley,  Arts  ’22,  is  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Kingston. 

E.  C.  (Ernie)  Gill,  Arts  ’23,  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Queen’s,  received  the  degree  of 
Fellow  of  the  Actuarial  Society  in  1926,  and 
is  now  assistant  actuary  of  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Co.  He  is  located  at  Toronto. 

S.  B.  Gordon,  Arts  ’27,  has  since  1925  been 
studying  law  at  Albany  Law  School,  from 
which  he  expects  to  graduate  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.B.  in  ’28. 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Horne,  Arts  ’22,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  taking  the  library  course  at  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  Montreal,  the  first  course  of  its  kind 
to  be  given  in  Canada. 

Miss  Uriel  Kelso,  Arts  ’26,  is  on  the  high 
school  staff  at  Flesherton,  Ont. 

Dr.  Chas.  A.  Louden,  Med.  ’23,  is  practis¬ 
ing  at  Morrisburg,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  L.  McArthur,  Arts  ’27,  is 
teaching  on  the  occasional  staff  in  the  To¬ 
ronto  public  schools,  and  attendng  the  On- 
taro  College  of  Education  to  obtain  a  high 
school  specialist  certificate. 

J.  Burns  McClure,  Sc.  ’23,  is  assistant  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  central  station  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.Y. 

Jas.  E.  McDonough,  Sc.  ’22,  of  Haileybury, 
travelled  by  aeroplane  from  the  Red  Lake 
district  to  Toronto  last  fall  to  see  the 
Queen’s-Varsity  game.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
he  did  not  regret  the  trip. 

Grant  MacLachlan,  Sc.  ’23,  is  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  MacLachlan  and  Slater,  Kings¬ 
ton,  lumber  merchants  and  woodwork  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Harry  A.  McNeill,  Arts  ’24,  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Osgoode  Hall  early  in  December. 
Mr.  McNeill  was  captain  of  Queen’s  senior 
hockey  team  in  1922,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  goal  tenders  in  the  game. 

Mace  Mair,  Arts  ’24,  is  located  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  as  salesman  for  the  Gypsum  Co.,  and  is 
also  writing  special  feature  articles  on 
hockey  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

C.  E.  Marlatt,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Can.  Min.  and  Smelting  Co. 
at  Trail,  B.C. 
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Howard  E.  Mead,  Sc.  ’21,  is  plant  engineer 
at  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Cornwall, 
Ont. 

Norbert  J.  Meagher,  Arts  ’26  (Comm.),  is 
auditor  in  the  Department  of  National  Rev¬ 
enue,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Merkley,  Med.  ’27,  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  Middletown  State  Hospital  since 
last  July. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Muirhead,  Med.  ’26,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  on  the  staff  of  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  the  past  fifteen  months, 
is  joining  that  of  the  Lying-In  Hospital, 
New  York,  on  Feb.  1. 

W.  J.  Neale,  Arts  ’27,  principal  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Normal  Model  School,  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  awarded  the  Curtis  Memorial  Scholarship. 
This  award  is  made  in  memory  of  the  late 
J.  T.  Curtis,  who  for  many  years  toiled  for 
the  Summer  School,  and  is  given  for  scho¬ 
lastic  ability,  service  on  behalf  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  and  fondness  for  and  interest  in 
Summer  School  athletics. 

M  iss  Anna  L.  Neilson,  Arts  ’26,  has  been 
teaching  at  Hawkesbury,  Ont.,  since  last 
September. 


Elmer  G.  Patterson,  Sc.  ’24,  is  on  the  en¬ 
gineering  staff  of  the  Can.  International 
Paper  Co.,  at  Gatineau,  Que. 

R.  B.  Patterson,  Sc.  ’26,  is  equipment  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Northern  Electric  Co-  at 
Montreal. 

W.  M.  Reynolds,  Sc.  ’23,  is  construction 
engineer  for  the  Backus-Brooks  Co.,  at  Fort 
William,  Ont. 

Arthur  P.  Scott,  Arts  ’24  (LL.T.  Bishop’s 
College),  was  ordained  to  the  Anglican  Min¬ 
istry  on  November  6,  in  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Miss  Isobel  Sharman,  Arts  ’27,  is  principal 
of  Central  School,  Goderich,  Ont. 

Campbell  Simpson,  Arts  ’21  and  Sc.  ’24, 
has  been  since  1922  on  the  engineering  staff 
of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 
at  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Spear,  Med.  ’27,  is  now  head 
physician  of  the  West  Wing,  Iowa  State 
Sanatorium,  Oakdale,  Iowa. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Stedman,  Arts  ’26,  is 
teaching  this  year  in  the  high  school  at 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Miss  Vera  A.  Strader,  Arts  ’26,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  principal  of  Grade  A.  Continuation  and 
Alexandria  Public  (10  teachers)  School  in 
Rainy  River,  Ont. 

James  A.  Strong,  Arts  ’26  (Comm.),  was 
recently  appointed  assistant  Canadian  trade 
commissioner  at  Liverpool,  Eng.,  and  sailed 
for  there  in  November. 

Gifford  Swartman,  Sc.  ’27,  is  a  pilot  in  the 
Ontario  provincial  air  service,  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  aerial  photographic  surveys. 

Miss  Mildred  Tape,  Arts  ’27,  and  Miss 
Melva  Eagleson,  Arts  ’25,  are  attending  the 
Pratt  Institute  of  Library  Science,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Dr.  Wallace  Troup,  Med.  ’24,  is  practising 
in  Ottawa. 

Miss  Emma  Urquhart,  Arts  ’25,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Alliston,  Ont. 

Miss  Margaret  Wilton,  Arts  ’22,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  Carleton  Place,  Ont.,  for 
the  past  five  years,  is  taking  postgraduate 
work  at  Queen’s  this  session. 

Archie  B.  Zacks,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  is  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  J.  Pomerantz  &  Co., 
wholesale  dry  goods  merchants,  Toronto. 


General 

The  death  occurred  on  Dec.  7  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Cappon,  wife  of  Dr.  James  Cap- 
pon,  emeritus  professor  of  English  at 
Queen’s  and  former  dean  of  the  Arts  fac¬ 
ulty. 


On  the  Alexander  Power  development  of 
the  Ontario  H.  E.  P.  C.  there  are  at  present 
the  following  Queen’s  grads:  Dr.  D.  B.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Med.  ’ll,  resident  doctor;  W.  S.  Orr, 
Sc.  ’16,  principal  assistant  engineer;  H.  H. 
Snyder,  Sc.  ’25,  and  K.  R.  McGregor,  Sc.  ’25, 
assistant  engineers. 


The  following  Queen’s  grads  are  on  the 
staff  of  Oshawa  Collegiate:  A.  E.  O’Neill, 
Arts  ’ll  (Principal);  Miss  Violet  B.  Smith, 
Arts  ’97  (moderns);  Albert  F.  Brown,  Arts 
’27  (science);  Miss  Edith  Tuttle,  Arts  ’21 
(mathematics) ;  A.  W.  Ferguson,  Arts  ’13 
(mathematics) ;  H.  J.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’25 
(commercial);  N.  McLeod,  Arts  ’26  (Eng¬ 
lish). 
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New  York  Cotton  Exchange  wire,  and  membership  on  live  ex- 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 

Winnipeg  Grrmn  Exchange  service 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

JOHNSTON  WARD 

Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Kingston  —  Stratford  —  London  —  Sherbrooke  — 
Moncton  —  Halifax  —  Sydney,  N.S.  —  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Saint  John,  N.B. 

MEMBERS:  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  —  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  —  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 
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The  death  occurred  immediately  following 
an  accident,  on  October  28,  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
Watts,  mother  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Watts,  professor 
of  practical  theology  at  Queen’s. 


The  commercial  intelligence  service  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  pres¬ 
ent  has  five  graduates  of  Queen’s  listed  as 
trade  commissioners  or  assistant  trade  com¬ 
missioners:  Harry  Scott,  Arts  ’21,  trade  com- 
misioner  at  Liverpool,  Eng.;  Jack  Macgil- 
livray,  Arts  ’27,  assistant  commissioner  at 
Hamburg,  Germany;  Paul  Sykes,  Arts  ’23, 
assistant  commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.; 
James  Strong,  Arts  ’24,  assistant  to  Harry 
Scott  at  Liverpool;  and  George  Heasman, 
Arts  ’24,  junior  commissioner  in  training. 


On  the  staff  of  Manitoba  Normal  School 
are  the  following  Queen’s  graduates:  Dr.  A. 
McIntyre,  Arts  ’98;  H.  A.  McIntosh,  Arts 
’12;  and  R.  M.  Stevenson,  Arts  ’05  and 
Theol.  ’07.  On  the  Manitoba  school  inspec¬ 
tion  staff  there  are:  J.  E.  S.  Dunlop,  Arts 
’04;  Edwin  Knapp,  Arts  ’05;  D.  S.  Woods, 
Arts  ’18. 


Royal  Securities 
.  Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  and  in  New  York. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-four 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition,  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Toronto  Halifax  Saint  John  Quebec 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  New  York 


A  “L  e  y  n  e  r” 
Drill  Steel 
Sharpener  — • 
product  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Com¬ 
pany.  One  item 
of  equipment 
largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  effi¬ 
ciency  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  rock 
drilling  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  Race  for 
Business  Success 

UNLESS  they  are  equipped  with 
modern  equipment,  contractors, 
mines,  industrial  plants  and  other 
fields  of  endeavour  have  as  much 
chance  in  the  race  for  business  success 
as  an  army  trying  to  battle  with  blank 
cartridges. 

The  leaders  in  their  respective  fields 
are  the  ones  that  have  carefully 
studied  all  available  equipment  and 
methods,  and  have  standardized  on  the 
best  of  both. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  ha,s  been 
directly  associated  with,  and  to  some 
extent  is  responsible  for,  the  amazing' 
pi  ogress  and  efficiency  of  the  various 
industries  where  compressed  air  power 
has  borne  the  burden  of  increasing 
production  demands. 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  products  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  in  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  plants  in  the  Dominion.  Prom 
nine  sales  and  service  branches  conveniently 
located  from  coast  to  coast,  can  be  obtained 
expert  engineering  assistance,  competent  me¬ 
chanical  service,  and  prompt  deliveries  of  com¬ 
plete  machines  and  spare  parts. 


CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

SYDNEY  —  SHERBROOKE  —  MONTREAL 
TORONTO  —  COBALT  —  TIMMINS 
WINNIPEG  —  NELSON 
VANCOUVER 

Jiao  date  office*  In  alfprlncipal  foreign  clli**' 

Ingensoll-Rand 
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BOILERS,  STOKERS,  PUMPS 

ACCESSORIES 

Babcock-Wilcox  &  Goldie-McCulloch  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works: — GALT,  CANADA  * 

Also  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  New  Glasgow  and  Vancouver. 


GOVERNMENT,  PROVINCIAL 

MUNICIPAL 

AND 

CORPORATION  SECURITIES 


R.  A.  DALY  &  CO. 

BANK  OF  TORONTO  BUILDING 

TORONTO 

Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 

«  1  - 

I 


Keep  Your  Investments  Up-to-Date 

Consult  us  frequently,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  advise  and  so  assist 
you  to  improve  and  extend  your  investment  holdings. 

NEWMAN,  SWEEZEY  &  CO.  LIMITED  1 

Investment  Bankers 

136  St.  James  Street,  -  Montreal 
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The  more  complete  the  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  with 
Ceramic  Tile,  and  of  the  range  of  colors  and  designs  available,  the 
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ON  TAKING  NOTES 


LL  old  is  not  moribund,  nor  is  all  new  consummate.  Speech 


is  older  than  writing,  writing  than  printing.  The  spoken 
word  is  the  symbol  of  a  reality,  the  written  word  is  the  symbol 
of  a  symbol,  and  one  step  the  farther  removed  from  reality. 
The  written  word  is,  moreover,  made  up  of  a  number  of  arbi¬ 


trary  signs  which  have  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  original 


pictures.  Understanding  of  the  spoken  word  comes  very  early 
in  life;  of  the  written  word,  except  in  precocious  subjects, 
rarely  until  middle  age,  oftener  never,  by  reason  of  its  esoteric 
quality.  The  child  listens  to  bedtime  stories,  the  grown  man 
reads  his  newspaper,  but  preferably,  because  more  effortlessly, 
gains  his  information  from  the  radio  or  the  moving  pictures. 
The  University  has  been  designed  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
hearing  and  vision.  It  is  accessible  to  only  one  person,  leisured, 
ascetic,  selected  from  a  thousand,  as  worthy  to  stomach  the 
asperity  of  the  little  book.  It  must,  of  necessity,  perform  its 
perfect  work  mainly  by  word  of  mouth.  All  great  teachers 
have  done  so.  Socrates  wrote  no  word,  but  Plato  was  at  hand 
to  take  his  glorious  notes.  The  greatest  Master  of  all  wrote 
two  words ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  they  were,  though  the 
lesser  physician  has  recorded  His  spoken  words  with  loving 
fidelity.  The  ardent  student  who  would  join  the  immortal 
band  must,  to  all  eternity,  continue  to  transcribe  his  own  seem¬ 
ingly  futile  notes.  It  is  the  only  way  of  finality.  Teachers 
who  resort  to  print  needs  must  speak  to  the  initiate  only. 
A  Darwin  must  be  interpreted  and  diluted  by  a  Huxley  or  a 
Spencer.  Withal,  the  historian  of  Rome’s  fall  sadly  declared 
that  the  power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of  much  efficacy,  except 
in  those  fortunate  dispositions  in  which  it  is  almost  superflu¬ 
ous,  and  the  synthetic  philosopher,  himself,  was  quite  certain 
that  it  is  only  by  painful  and  varied  iteration  that  new  truths 
can  be  forced  on  reluctant  minds. 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S ” 

JOHN  HUGH  MACKERRAS,  M.A. 

By  E.  Lillian  Mowal. 


PROFESSOR  MACKERRAS 

HE  Reverend  John  Hugh  Mackerras, 
M.A.,  was  born  in  Nairn,  Scotland, 
in  1832,  and  came  to  Canada  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  Margaret  and  Jane, 
in  1838;  the  father,  Mr.  John  Mackerras, 
having  come  a  year  earlier  to  prepare  a 
home  for  his  family  in  the  new  country. 
He  settled  in  Lyn,  Ontario,  and  conduct¬ 
ed  there  a  very  successful  school  where 
his  pupils,  of  whom  his  son  was  one,  re¬ 
ceived  a  first  class  grounding  in  the  Clas¬ 
sics. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  in  Kings¬ 
ton  now  two  men  who  link  the  present 
with  the  past;  first,  the  Reverend  A.  H. 
Coleman,  whose  boyhood  home  was  in 
Lyn,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kerras,  receiving  from  him  his  first  love 
of  the  Classics,  and  through  that  deciding 
to  become  a  clergyman  instead  of  enter¬ 
ing  on  the  lay  employment  that  had  been 
planned  for  him;  the  other,  Professor 


Macphail,  our  own  “Sandy”.  His  grand¬ 
father  and  Professor  Mackerras’s  grand¬ 
father  married  sisters,  the  Misses  Marga¬ 
ret  and  Rose  Grant  of  Nairn.  The  fami¬ 
lies  came  to  Canada  at  different  times,  one 
settling  in  Ontario  and  the  other  for  a 
short  time  near  River  John,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  then  on  “The  Island”,  P.E.I.,  where 
the  family  still  keeps  a  pied  a  terre  to 
which  some  of  them  return  each  summer. 

Professor  Mackerras’s  mother  came  to 
Kingston  to  live  after  the  death  of  her 
husband;  and  the  writer  well  remembers 
the  tiny,  gentle  old  lady  in  her  black  silk 
gown  and  dainty  widow's  cap,  always 
with  a  breakfast  shawl,  as  it  was  then 
called,  of  soft  grey  wool  across  her 
shoulders.  She  was  very  fond  of  little 
girls,  and  it  was  always  a  treat  to  go  to 
see  her. 

His  sister  Jane  was  so  heartbroken 
when  her  father  died  that  she  did  not 
long  survive  him.  Margaret  married  the 
Reverend  George  Blair,  of  Prescott,  and 
will  be  long  remembered  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  women  of  Ontario,  if  not  of  Can¬ 
ada,  as  a  wonderful  mission  worker  for 
the  Church  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  his 
three  children  only  one,  his  elder  son, 
John  Dennistoun  Mackerras,  is  living. 
The  latter’s  home  is  in  California,  and 
there  too,  are  three  sturdy  grandsons, 
children  of  the  professor’s  second  son, 
Doctor  Robert  Hamilton  Mackerras,  to 
carry  on  the  name  and  tradition  of  the 
Mackerras  family. 

John  Mackerras,  like  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  his  day  as  well  as  of  the  present, 
had  to  earn  his  own  education,  and  he 
did  it  principally  by  teaching;  first  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Honourable 
John  Hamilton,  who  was  for  many  years 
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Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Queen’s  University,  then  in  a  school  in 
Gananoque,  where  he  was  so  successful  a 
teacher  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Macdonald,  son 
and  grandson  of  the  founders  of  Ganan¬ 
oque,  persuaded  him  to  become  tutor  to 
his  large  family  of  boys,  two  of  whom 
are  Queen’s  graduates,  Charles  Macdon¬ 
ald,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  engineer,  and 
P.  A.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  barrister,  of 
Winnipeg. 

As  a  student  the  young  Mackerras  was 
as  full  of  pranks  as  any  sophomore  of  to¬ 
day,  and  many  were  the  tales  that  he  and 
his  friend  and  classmate,  T.  G.  Smith, 
told  of  each  other  in  after  days.  Like 
most  students  and  nearly  all  Scotchmen, 
they  had  an  eye  for  pretty  girls ;  and  as 
all  students  in  those  days  had  to  be  in 
their  rooms  at  nine  p.m.,  with  lights  out 
at  9.30  unless  given  special  permission 
to  be  out  later,  a  favourite  prank  was  to 
climb  down  a  ladder,  conveniently  placed 
near  their  window,  and  gayly  go  off  to 
visit  some  of  the  belles  of  those  days. 

After  a  distinguished  course  in  Arts 
and  Theology  the  Reverend  Mr.  Macker¬ 
ras  went  to  Bowmanville,  Ontario,  as  min-, 
ister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
there  he  remained  for  several  years,  a 
successful  and  much  loved  pastor.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Toronto  and 
Kingston  and  also  joint  clerk  with  the 
Reverend  William  Reid,  of  Toronto,  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  He  married  Margaret,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  Judge  Dennistoun  of 
Peterboro,  and  brought  her,  a  bride,  to 
Kingston  on  his  appointment  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Classics  in  his  Alma  Mater. 

Professor  Mackerras  was  not  only  a 
classical  scholar  but  a  thorough  master 
of  English  as  well.  He  was  also  versed 
in  Romance  languages,  speaking  French 
and  Italian  fluently.  As  a  professor  he 
was  noted  for  his  interest  in  his  students, 
not  only  from  the  scholastic  point  of  view, 


but  as  to  their  general  welfare.  A  letter 
received  recently  from  one  of  the  older 
graduates  says  that  Professor  Mackerras 
was  one  of  the  'two  men  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  his  life.  His  ex¬ 
aminations  were  stiff,  but  always  fair; 
and  he  impressed  his  students  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  more  concerned  with 
what  they  did  know  than  with  what  they 
did  not,  a  much  more  encouraging  view 
than  some  of  the  modern  professors  seem 
to  have.  He  was  fair  too  in  his  class 
work  and  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  a 
mistake ;  for  instance,  one  of  his  students, 
still  living  in  Kingston,  tells  of  a  dispute 
in  class  over  a  long  or  short  “O”  in  some 
Greek  translation,  he  advocating  his  own 
view  and  the  professor  his.  Each  held 
to  his  own  idea  and  pursued  the  question 
at  home.  Next  morning  the  student  came 
prepared  to  prove  his  case,  but  before  he 
could  rise,  the  professor  announced  to 
the  class  that  he  had  been  wrong  and  the 
student  right.  His  own  personality  kept 
perfect  discipline  in  his  classes;  there 
was  no  need  for  fines  or  other  penalties. 
One  of  his  students,  afterwards  a  success¬ 
ful  teacher,  was  very  poor  in  Latin,  and 
his  classmates  say  that  the  pains  taken 
by  Professor  Mackerras  to  help  him  were 
simply  phenomenal. 

With  his  keen  sense  of  humour  and  of 
fun — they  do  not  always  go  together — - 
the  professor  was  a  charming  friend 
and  delightful  playmate.  The  Mur¬ 
rays,  Snodgrasses,  his  daughter  and  the 
writer  loved  to  persuade  him  to  come 
out  and  help  them  to  sail  their  boats  in, 
what  seemed  to  them  the  rushing  river 
that  in  those  days  ran  down  to  Arch  street 
from  the  end  house — now  Professor 
Campbell’s — where  the  Mackerrases  then 
lived;  and  though  half  a  century  has 
passed,  there  still  lingers  the  memory  of 
his  merry  laugh  when  his  boat  reached  the 
end  without  an  upset. 
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When  financial  disaster  came  upon 
Queen's,  and  Principal  Snodgrass  so 
bravely  undertook  the  collection  of  the 
first  endowment  fund,  Professor  Macker¬ 
ras  was  one  of  his  most  efficient  helpers. 
It  was  then  that  the  seeds  of  his  fatal 
illness  were  sown.  Damp  beds,  rain  and 
snow  storms,  and  long,  cold  drives 
through  these  storms  were  very  hard  on 
a  delicate  man.  After  Principal  Grant 
succeeded  Principal  Snodgrass,  Professor 
Mackerras  again  went  forth  and  literally 
worked  till  he  dropped.  He  and  Mrs. 
Mackerras  went  to  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy  for  the  winter,  in  the  hope  that 
the  sunshine  and  milder  climate  might 
give  him  back  his  health ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  He  never  really  recovered,  and 
“passed  on”  in  January,  1880,  a  noble 
martyr  to  a  worthy  cause. 

The  death  of  Professor  Mackerras  was 
a  great  shock  to  his  colleagues  as  well  as 
to  his  friends  and  relatives,  for  though 
it  was  known  that  he  could  not  recover, 
it  was  not  felt  that  his  passing  was  so 
imminent.  He  went  to  Peterboro  with 
his  family  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  at  the  home  of  his  father-in-law, 
Judge  Dennistoun,  and  died  there  on 
Friday,  January  9,  1880.  A  service  was 
held  at  “Inverlea”,  Peterboro,  at  6  a.m. 
on  Monday,  conducted  by  Rev.  John 
Bell,  Rev.  E.  F.  Torrance  and  Principal 
Grant.  Subsequent  to  this  private  ser¬ 
vice  the  funeral  proper  was  held  later 
in  the  day  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  with  that  of  his  mother  who  had  died 
the  day  before. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  service  were : 
Rev.  T.  G.  Smith,  Minister  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  and  a  former  classmate;  Principal 
Grant ;  Professors  Williamson  and 
Mowat ;  and  the  Very  Reverend  William 
Reid,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  for  some  years  joint  clerk 
of  the  Assembly  with  Professor  Macker¬ 


ras.  There  was  a  formal  procession  at 
the  funeral,  in  which  all  classes  of  the 
community  took  part,  marshalled  by  Don¬ 
ald  McIntyre,  B.A.,  President  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
portrait  of  Professor  Mackerras  which 
hangs  in  Convocation  Hall  was  the  gift 
of  some  of  the  women  of  Kingston  who 
were  his  friends  and  admirers.  It  was 
unveiled  at  the  39th  Convocation,  held 
on  April  28,  1880,  by  Principal  Grant, 
who  read  the  following  letter  which  was 
signed  by  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
donors : 

“To  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  Queen’s  University. 

“Rev  and  Dear  Sir : 

“A  number  of  ladies  in  Kingston 
and  elsewhere,  who  knew  and  appre¬ 
ciated  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Mac¬ 
kerras,  deeply  regretting  that  his  la¬ 
mented  death  deprives  this  Convoca¬ 
tion  of  the  familiar  presence  of  one 
so  long  intimately  associated  with 
Queen’s  University,  have  thought  it 
most  fitting  that  he  should  hereafter 
be  represented  by  a  memorial  por¬ 
trait.  They  have  most  heartily 
united  in  procuring  the  accompany¬ 
ing  portrait  in  oil,  of  which  we,  on 
their  behalf,  request  your  accept¬ 
ance,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  long 
perpetuate  within  the  walls  of  this 
university  the  memory  of  his  de¬ 
voted  and  faithful  labours  for  her 
well  being,  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
his  revered  and  noble  life. 

“Signed  on  behalf  of  a  large 
number  of  subscribers: 

“Jessie  Grant” 

{wife  of  Principal  Grant) 
“Louisa  F.  Macdonald” 

( sister  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald) 
“Emma  Mowat” 

{Mrs.  J.  B.  Mozmt) 
“Alice  S.  Rogers” 

{Mrs.  R.  V.  Rogers) 
“Agnes  Maule  Machar” 

{Fidelis) 
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“Mary  P.  Smith” 

{Mrs.  T.  G.  Smith) 
‘Eleanor  Macdonnell” 

{mother  of  G.  M.  Macdonnell ) 
“W.  M.  Fraser” 

{Mrs.  Donald  Fraser) 
“A.  M.  Macpherson” 

{niece  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald) 
“Harriet  McIntyre” 

{Mrs.  John  McIntyre) 
Professor  Mackerras  is  buried  in  Cata- 
raqui  Cemetery,  and  his  tombstone,  which 
is  of  Aberdeen  granite,  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  fitting  inscription : 

In  memory  of 
A  man  greatly  beloved, 

The  Reverend 

John  Hugh  Mackerras,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Classics  in 
Queen’s  University, 


And  one  of  the  Clerks  of 
The  General  Assembly. 

His  name  is  revered  for  the 
beauty  of  his  character, 

And  his  memory  is  cherished 
For  his  self-sacrificing  labours 
On  behalf  of  the  Church  and  University. 
Born  at  Nairn,  Scotland, 

June  5th,  1832.  Ordained  at 
Bowmanville,  September  20th,  1853. 
Appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Classical  Fiterature  in  Queen’s 
University,  April  27th,  1866. 

.  Died  at  Peterborough 
January  9th,  1880. 

No  epitaph  ever  spoke  more  truly  than 
the  above ;  no  eulogy  could  speak  too 
highly  of  this  beloved  and  departed 
scholar. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECEIVES  FINE 
ART  COLLECTION 

THE  University  during  the  past  year 
has  been  receiving  from  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Corporation  a  very  fine  collection  of 
reproductions,  original  prints,  textiles  and 
books,  that  are  designed  to  stand  as  a 
systematic  representation  of  Occidental 
Art.  The  group  is  now  virtually  com¬ 
plete,  and  it  only  remains  for  it  to  be  suit¬ 
ably  arranged  for  exhibition  and  study  in 
the  Douglas  Library. 

Queen’s  is  very  fortunate  in  having 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  few  selected 
colleges  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  receive  this  very  fine  collection,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  which 
we  hope  to  present  in  fuller  detail  in  an  ' 
early  issue  of  the  Review.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  includes 
as  a  major  unit,  a  set  of  eighteen  hundred 
reproductions  of  the  greatest  works  in 


architecture,  sculpture  and  painting,  of 
which  approximately  one  quarter  are  in 
colour  facsimile ;  a  second  unit,  a  set 
of  fifty  original  prints,  showing  different 
processes  of  print-making  and  the  work 
of  different  periods  and  notable  men; 
thirdly,  a  collection  of  thirty-five  textiles 
dating  from  antiquity  to  our  own  day, 
chosen  to  illustrate  design,  colour,  geo¬ 
graphy,  period  and  technique,  from  Cop¬ 
tic  tapestry  weave  to  our  own  products ; 
fourthly,  a  series  of  books,  constituting 
a  good  working  library  in  the  history  of 
art  and  the  analysis  of  all  the  arts,  includ¬ 
ing  decoration;  and  finally,  a  catalogue, 
annotated  in  some  detail,  which  is  in 
itself  an  admirable  example  of  the  graphic 
arts. 

The  only  condition  attached  to  the  gift 
of  this  valuable  collection  is,  that  the  col¬ 
lege  receiving  it  set  aside  a  suitable  room 
for  its  exhibition  and  use  it  as  a  centre  of 
the  art  activities  of  the  college. 
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QUEEN’S  IN  JAPAN 

Bi/  J.  G.  Dunlop,  M.A.,  D.D. 


THERE  has  not  been  a  Queen’s  in 
Japan  in  the  sense  in  which  there 
has  long  been  a  Yale  in  China  and  a 
Princeton  in  Peking ;  great  Christian  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  the  one,  Yale  in 
China,  far  up  the  Yangtse  River,,  on  a 
tributary,  at  Changsha  in  Hunan,  and 
the  other  in  the  capital,  Peking.  With  the 
irruption  of  the  Canton  Bolshevised  Na¬ 
tionalists  into  Hunan,  the  splendid  Yale 
institution  was  wiped  out  and  its  staff 
scattered,  and  at  last  reports  it  was  grave¬ 
ly  questioned  whether  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  re-establish  it.  The  North  has 
escaped  the  worst  excesses,  and  Prince¬ 
ton  in  Peking  continues  its  good  work. 

A  Queen’s  in  China  would  be  as  ap¬ 
propriate  as  a  Yale  or  a  Princeton,  and 
forty  years  ago  there  was  a  beginning 
when  Dr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  Med.  ’88,  was 
sent  by  Queen's  men  and  their  friends 
with  J.  Goforth  of  Toronto  to  establish 
the  Honan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  And  a  Queen’s  in  India  would 
be  a  fine  memorial  to  a  good  Queen’s  man, 
Robert  C.  Murray,  B.A.  ’82,  who  went  to 
India  in  1884  and  died  there  within  a  few 
years ;  followed  also  to  India  by  J.  H. 
Buchanan  (M.D.),  B.A.  ’85  and  D.D. 
T8,  and  others  from  Queen’s.  But  Queen’s 
has  not  had  the  strength  of  a  Yale  or  a 
Princeton,  her  ship  has  not  yet  come  in, 
but — some  day,  perhaps  ! 

Queen’s  in  Japan  has  not  been  of  the 
material,  institutional  sort,  but  the 
Queen’s  mind  and  ideals  nevertheless 
long  ago  found  their  way  into  Japan.  Of 
this  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
eloquent  evidences.  Not  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  found  Professor  John 
Watson’s  philosophical  works  on  sale  in 
a  college  city  on  the  West  Coast  of  Japan. 


About  the  same  time,  in  a  much  smaller 
place  of  which  I  forget  not  only  the  name 
but  the  exact  locality,  I  came  on  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  some  medical  subject  by  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Fenwick,  a  beloved  physician  in 
Kingston  and  a  brilliant  professor  in 
Queen’s  Medical  Department,  who  left  us 
far  too  soon.  And  in  a  book-shop  in  an¬ 
other  Japanese  city  many  years  later  I 
found  a  historical  volume  by  Professor 
Cecil  Lavell,  onetime  Dean  of  Queen’s 
Faculty  of  Education. 

And  in  another  sense  Queen’s  has  been 
in  Japan  in  the  person  of  a  number  of 
her  graduates,  engaged  in  educational  and 
religious  work.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  writ¬ 
ing  of  Principal  Grant  not  long  ago,  told 
how  Grant  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
posts  of  responsibility  and  opportunity 
for  his  graduates.  If  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
had  known  the  fact  he  would  perhaps 
have  told  that  Grant  gave  the  push  that 
sent  Queen’s  first  representative  to  Japan 
in  1887,  to  be  followed  the  next  year  and 
the  next  and  the  next  by  others.  Just 
one  push,  but  it  was  from  George  M. 
Grant,  and  it  was  enough.  The  story 
has  not  been  told  in  public,  and  I  am  as 
hesitant  about  telling  it  as  the  lassie  who 
went  from  Aberdeen  to  service  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  asked  one  day  by  her  mis¬ 
tress  where  she  came  from.  Her  mis¬ 
tress  said,  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you 
were  from  Aberdeen?  I  have  lots  of 
friends  there.  You  should  have  told  me.” 
“Aweel,  mem,  it’s  like  this,”  the  girl  an¬ 
swered,  “when  I  was  leavin’  Aberdeen 
my  mither  said,  “Now,  Jean,  see  that  ye 
never  brag.” 

So,  since  it  is  not  of  my  own  initia¬ 
tive,  but  on  invitation,  that  I  am  writing 
this  sketch,  let  me  boast  this  once  that,  it 
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was  the  great  Grant  of  Queen’s  who  sent 
Queen’s  first  lad  to  Japan,  though  it  was 
years  later  that  Grant  revealed  the  fact 
to  me.  He  sent  over  to  Queen’s  College 
Journal  sanctum  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  openings  in  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  high  schools  for  college  men  to 
teach  English,  and  that  particulars  could 
be  learned  at  a  certain  address  in  Toronto. 
The  note  caught  my  eye  on  a  morning  in 
early  March,  forty-one  years  ago,  and 
that  night  I  wrote  the  letter  that  led  to 
my  going  to  Japan  some  months  later. 


(Congregational).  He  returned  to  Can¬ 
ada  in  1893.  Stanley  Chown’s  work  was 
in  the  city  of  Shizuoka,  1889-1892.  Mr. 
Brokenshire’s  school  was  in  Mito,  an  an¬ 
cient  and  famous  castle  town  about  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  Tokyo.  After  a 
year  there  he  took  work  in  the  port  of 
Yokohama,  under  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  returning  to  Canada  in 
1895. 

The  next  Queen’s  man  to  reach  Japan 
was  a  Japanese,  T.  Ikehara,  B.A.  ’96, 
who  had  crossed  the  Pacific  in  the  same 
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That  was  in  1887.  In  August,  1888, 
Arthur  W.  Beall,  M.A.  ’92,  arrived,  and 
in  1889  another  very  dear  friend  of  boy¬ 
hood  and  college  days,  S.  T.  Chown,  B.A., 
’89.  The  next  was  W.  H.  Brokenshire, 
arriving  in  1891 ;  he  subsequently  ob¬ 
tained  his  B.A.  at  Queen’s  in  1901.  Mr. 

.■v 

Beall  taught  in  Tokyo,  in  a  Canadian 
Methodist  high  school,  later  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  University,  and  finally  in  the  ancient 
capital,  Kyoto,  in  the  great  Doshiaha 
school  and  college  of  the  American  Board 


ship  with  Principal  Grant  in  1888,  Mr. 
Ikehara,  then  a  mere  boy,  coming  over 
to  enter  a  Canadian  school.  Contact  with 
Dr.  Grant  led  to  his  coming  to  Kingston 
and  later  entering  Queen’s.  The  last  I 
knew  of  him  he  was  in  business  life  in 
Yokohama.  Not  long  after  Ikehara,  the 
late  A.  W.  Playfair,  M.A.  ’96,  of  a  Kings¬ 
ton  family,  a  Queen’s  graduate  with  a  fine 
scholastic  record,  came  to  Japan,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  famous  Keio  Col¬ 
lege  of  Tokyo,  one  of  the  two  greatest 
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non-government  institutions  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Keio  has  many  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  a  man  in  any  of  its  faculties 
has  a  place  of  enviable  influence.  Play¬ 
fair  was  one  of  the  few  Queen’s  men  in 
Japan  whom  I  never  met.  Another  was 
Professor  McLaren,  of  Queen’s  and  Har¬ 
vard,  also  in  Keio,  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  whose  lectures  and  articles  on  the 
inwardness  of  “popular  government”  in 
Japan  made  a  deep  impression.  To  Pro¬ 
fessor  McLaren  Japan  apparently  looked 
like  Carlyle’s  boy  of  seventeen  who  should 
be  sealed  up  in  a  barrel  till  he  is  twenty- 
five.  Japan  in  transition  should  not  be 
seen  any  more  than  a  person  who  is 
changing  his  raiment. 

Other  Queen’s  graduates  in  and  out  of 
Japan  in  those  days  were  the  Horsey 
brothers,  E.  H.  and  H.  H.,  both  of  them 
in  business  with  the  Sun  Life  Insurance 
Company.  E.  H.  Horsey  sometime  M.P., 
was  a  classmate  of  mine,  Arts  ’86,  and  I 
tried  to  meet  him  once  in  Yokohama,  but 
failed.  His  contact  with  Japan,  and  his 
brother’s,  lasted  for  a  number  of  years, 
but,  like  most  of  the  others,  came  to  end 
early  enough  to  allow  of  their  main  ca¬ 
reer  finding  its  stage  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  Pacific. 

Perhaps  the  latest  Queen’s  arrival  is 
Miss  Lillian  R.  Potter,  B.A.  ’24,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Academy  at  Kobe. 
It  is  a  school  doing  work  for  the  children 
of  Europeans  in  Japan  and  China,  second 
to  none  in  the  whole  Far  East,  and  Miss 
Potter  has  an  honoured  place  on  the  staff. 

The  Canadian  Academy  is  a  part  of  the 
great  Kwansei  Gakuin  of  Kobe,  which  in 
a  few  years  has  been  built  up  from  small 
beginnings  to  a  stature  hardly  second  to 
any  of  the  Christian  colleges  in  Japan — 
and  its  President  is  a  Queen’s  man,  Dr. 
C.  J.  L.  Bates,  M.A.  ’01,  who  has  been  in 
Japan  since  1902.  At  the  head  of  the 
Faculty  of  Commerce  is  Dean  H.  F. 


Woodsworth.  Mrs.  Woodsworth  is  well 
remembered  in  Queen’s  and  Kings¬ 
ton  as  Ada  Chown,  B.A.  ’09,  though  it 
is  now  perhaps  fifteen  years  since  she  left 
Kingston  for  Japan. 

This  catalogue  of  names  is,  I  fear,  in¬ 
complete,  for  my  life  in  Japan  has  been 
spent  up-country,  and  I  seldom  meet  any 
Queen’s  people,  though  the  Empire  looks 
so  small  on  a  map. 

I  have  spoken  of  Principal  Grant’s  be- 
ing  in  Japan  in  1888.  He  was  near  the 
end  of  his  round-the-world  health  trip, 
nearly  all  British,  taking  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  I  went  up  to  Tokyo  from 
my  provincial  school  and  had  two  days 
with  the  Principal,  two  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  days,  but  it  would  make  this  paper 
too  long  to  speak  of  them  further  here. 
That  story  is  in  Grant  and  Hamilton’s 
Life  of  the  Principal. 

So  much  for  Queen’s  in  Japan.  What 
of  Japan  herself  in  the  forty  years?  I 
saw  the  land  first  on  a  December  evening: 
in  1887,  the  tip  of  Peerless  Mount  Fuji, 
highest  point  in  Japan,  12,365  feet  above 
the  sea.  Walking  the  deck  of  the  little 
old-fashioned  steam  and  sail-driven  ves¬ 
sel  of  3,000  tons,  which  had  been  chug¬ 
ging  her  way  for  three  we^ks  across  a 
stormy  December  North  Pacific,  I  was 
startled  when  my  companion,  the  ship’s 
second  officer,  stopped  and  said,  “There’s 
Japan,”  and  with  difficulty  I  made  out  the 
little  point  on  the  clear  winter  horizon. 
He  said  it  was  about  115  miles  distant. 
I  am  glad  that  I  saw  the  highest  first.  In 
the  days  since  then  I  have  seen  much  in 
Japan  that  was  low,  shameful,  terrible, 
but  the  highest  too,  always,  and  the  high¬ 
est  first  of  all.  Many  foreigners  live  for 
years  in  Japan  or  pass  its  coasts  repeated¬ 
ly  and,  because  of  distance  or  adverse  sky 
conditions,  never  see  Mount  Fuji. 

A  fortnight  later  I  did  fifty  miles  in 
a  day  in  a  jinrikisha,  one  man  pulling  me 
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the  whole  distance  in  eleven  hours.  It 
was  the  final  day  of  my  journey  up  coun¬ 
try  to  be  the  first  European  to  live  in  the 
town  of  Hamamatsu,  now  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  place  on  the  main  trunk 
railway  line  of  the  East  Coast.  I  was  to 
live  alone  among  the  Japanese  and  was 
already  struggling  with  the  language. 


‘‘But  that’s  wrong  too.  When 
speaking  of  another  person’s  rice  you 
must  use  a  polite  term,  not  meshi, 
but  gozen  or  gohan,  honourable 
cooked  rice.” 

Oh,  my !  I  am  still  studying  and  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  first  house  I  rented  cost  2.30  yen, 
the  equivalent  of  $1.80,  a  month.  It  was 


FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS,  OSAKA  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

OSAKA,  JAPAN. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dunlop,  Acting  Principal. 


“That  is  rice  stubble — ine  (pro¬ 
nounce  enay)  for  ‘rice’.” 

“Yes,  ine.  That  is  ine” — pointing 
to  the  white  piles  in  a  rice-shop. 

“Oh  no.  When  it  is  reaped  and 
threshed  and  polished  it  is  not  ine, 
but  kome  (pronounce  komay).” 

“Oh,  kome,  all  right.  I  like  to  eat 
kome  at  breakfast.” 

“No,  no,  that’s  wrong.  Kome  is 
raw  rice.  When  it’s  cooked  it’s 
meshi  (may-she).” 

“Meshi,  meshi,  very  well,  I  have 
that.  The  little  boy  likes  his  meshi.” 

“Yes,  but  when  it’s  a  child  we 
don’t  say  meshi  for  rice.  The  child’s 
word  is  o  mama” 

“Well,  you  are  not  a  child.  Will 
you  have  some  meshi?” 


so  cheap  I  took  two — a  two-story  house 
for  myself  and  servants,  and  a  bungalow 
next  door  for  my  writer  and  language 
teacher,  a  young  man  of  about  my  own 
age.  Servants?  Yes — man-cook,  and 
his  wife  as  house-maid,  the  two  for  10 
yen  a  month,  about  $7.50  as  exchange 
was  then.  Who  wouldn’t  have  servants? 
But  times  have  changed,  and  last  year 
my  excellent  cook  cost  $14.00  a  month — 
self-boarding,  of  course;  the  Oriental 
standard  and  style  of  living  being  differ¬ 
ent. 

Japan  in  1887  had  hardly  a  single 
stretch  of  fifty  miles  of  railway  anywhere. 
To-day  you  can  travel  the  length  of  the 
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northernmost  island,  Yezo  or  Hokkaido 
(500  miles  or  so)  in  a  comfortable  train, 
cross  the  Tsugaru  Strait  in  a  steamer 
finer  than  the  Folkestone-Boulogne  or 
Dover-Calais  boats,  and  then  take  a  Pull¬ 
man  for  1,200  miles,  the  length  of  the 
main  island,  to  Shimonoseki,  cross  by  a 
still  finer  ferry  115  miles  to  Fusan,  South 
Korea,  and  then  take  express  for  the 
1,000  miles  from  Fusan  to  Mukden, 
Manchuria;  all  on  Japanese  railways. 

I  must  not  speak  of  army  and  navy  and 
merchant  marine — the  story  is  too  well 
known.  Newspapers  were  in  a  puerile 
stage  in  1887.  To-day  there  are  four 
morning  journals,  two  in  Tokyo  and  two 
in  Osaka,  each  with  a  circulation  of  over 
a  million.  There  is  not  the  like  on  this 
American  continent. 

Government  was  in  1887,  as  Professor 
McLaren  declared,  a  grudging  oligarchy 
from  whom  liberal  self-governing  insti¬ 
tutions  were  gradually  wrung  by  a  cour¬ 
ageous,  largely  Christian,  liberal  minor¬ 
ity.  The  Constitution  was  granted  in  1889, 
the  Diet  was  first  assembled  in  1890.  The 
first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  was  a  Presbyterian  elder,  and  his 
most  famous  successor,  Kataoka,  four 
times  re-elected  Speaker,  was  another 


Presbyterian  elder.  In  the  37  years  since 
its  establishment  the  Japanese  House  of 
Representatives  has  sat  quite  half  the 
time  under  Christian  Speakers,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  men  of  the  highest  Christian  char¬ 
acter. 

The  Church  in  1887  had  only  about 
4,000  or  5,000  members.  Now  there  are 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  with  a  vast 
group  outside  the  actual  church  member¬ 
ship,  like  a  circle  round  the  moon,  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  intellectually  con¬ 
vinced  and  patterning  their  lives  on 
Christian  principles,  and  ready  to  come 
into  the  church  membership  when  the 
wirelike  strictures  of  the  national  life  are 
a  little  more  relaxed. 

Queen’s  in  Japan  has  been  in  the  main 
a  part  of  the  great  Christian  and  crusad¬ 
ing  proposition  — -  “visionary,  obsolete,” 
many  are  still  apt  to  say,  as  in  1887 ;  but 
I  trust  that  some  of  the  results  of  the 
crusade  as  just  related  will  show  that  it 
is  a  man’s  job  and  must  still  go  on. 
“Withdraw,  concentrate  at  home,”  they 
say ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  concen¬ 
trate  at  home  when  diplomacy,  the  mo¬ 
vies,  Sun  Life,  Standard  Oil,  General 
Electric,  and  the  British  and  American 
Tobacco  Company  are  doing  it. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  UNION 
APPROVED 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Students’  Union 
Committee  held  on  January  17,  final 
plans  for  the  remodelling  and  interior 
work  necessary  to  convert  the  Orphans’ 
Home  building  into  the  Students’  Union 
were  approved  and  adopted. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  build¬ 


ing  as  finally  decided  upon  is  substantial¬ 
ly  that  described  in  the  article  upon  “The 
Memorial  Union”  which  appeared  in  last 
May’s  Review  under  the  authorship  of 
Col.  W.  P.  Wilgar. 

There  will  be  considerable  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  both  graduates  and  students 
in  knowing  that  it  is  now  almost  certain 
that  the  Union  will  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  the  start  of  next  session. 
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DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES  OF  QUEEN’S 

HARRY  A.  GUESS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

By  G.  J.  McKay,  B.Sc. 


HARRY  A.  GUESS,  Arts  ’95 

RECENT  writer  in  the  American 
technical  press  cheerfully  remarks 
that  Canada  has  furnished  more  than  her 
fair  share  of  mining  engineers  and  metal¬ 
lurgists  and  that  they  seem  to  have  over¬ 
flowed  the  boundary  of  their  native  land 
into  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  this 
“overflow”  is  Dr.  Harry  A.  Guess,  of 
New  York,  a  graduate  of  Queen’s.  The 
writer  of  this  sketch  remembers  very  well 
that  in  his  own  student  days  at  Queen’s, 
more  than  twenty  years  since,  the  success 
of  Harry  Guess  was  held  up  as  a  mark 
for  callow  ambitions  to  emulate.  Since 
then  Guess  has  won,  by  a  combination  of 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  success¬ 
ful  engineer  and  executive,  a  place  among 
the  select  few  in  his  profession. 

Guess  first  looked  out  upon  this  world, 
of  which  he  was  later  to  see  so  much,  in 
the  village  of  Hartington,  20  miles  north 
of  Kingston.  From  the  village  school 
and  Sydenham  High  School  he  entered 
Queen’s  at  the  ripe  age  of  fifteen.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  student  days  the  School  of  Min¬ 
ing  had  its  small  beginning,  and  his  in¬ 


clination  being  in  that  direction,  he  took 
in  his  senior  years  classes  in  applied  sci¬ 
ence,  receiving  in  1895  his  M.A.  degree. 
To  our  younger  graduates  this  precocity 
should  bring  cheer — sometimes  the  bright¬ 
est  students  do  make  good  in  after  life. 

For  two  years  after  leaving  college  Mr. 
Guess  was  engaged  in  surveying,  assaying 
and  mine  examination  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  In  1897  he  became  surveyor  and 
assayer  and  later  manager  of  a  mine,  long 
since  defunct,  near  Keewatin,  Ontario. 

In  1901  he  decided  that  the  job  was 
not  so  pretentious  as  the  title,  and  an¬ 
swering  the  call  of  the  Guggenheim  inter¬ 
ests,  who  by  this  time  had  heard  of  the 
promising  young  Canadian  engineer,  he 
joined  the  recently-organized  staff  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  Preferring  not  to  strike  out  alone, 
he  took  with  him  his  bride,  formerly  Miss 
Eva  Young,  of  Winnipeg. 

In  1908  he  became  general  manager  of 
a  subsidiary  of  the  A.  S.  and  R.  Co.,  the 
Federal  Lead  Company,  whose  plant  has 
a  mining  and  milling  capacity  of  two 
million  tons  a  year.  Later  he  became 
president  of  the  company. 

His  next  step  upward  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  was  to  the 
position  of  vice-president  in  charge  of 
mining  activities.  During  ten  of  his  ear¬ 
lier  years  in  this  position,  he  acted  as  con¬ 
sulting  milling  engineer  for  Guggenheim 
Brothers,  the  Braden  Copper  Company 
and  the  Chile  Copper  Company,  when 
some  of  the  largest  copper  treatment 
plants  in  the  world  were  designed  and 
constructed  under  his  direction. 

As  head  of  the  mining  department  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  Dr.  Guess  has  during  the  past 
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fifteen  years  acquired  for  that  company 
or  its  subsidiaries  and  associated  compa¬ 
nies  numerous  mining  properties  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  United  States,  South  America  and 
Canada,  most  of  which  have  been 
equipped  with  concentrating  or  cyaniding 
mills  and  some  of  which  have  been  pro¬ 
ducers  of  direct  shipping  ore.  In  Can¬ 
ada,  in  1919,  the  controlling  interest  of 
Premier  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  ac¬ 
quired  ;  it  has  since  become  an  important 
producer  and  dividend  payer.  Also  in 
Peru  various  silver-gold  properties  and 
an  important  copper  property  were  ac¬ 
quired  and  equipped  with  mills  and  a 
copper  smelter,  this  subsidiary  being 
known  as  Northern  Peru  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  under  Dr. 
Guess’s  general  jurisdiction  thirty-six 
producing  mines  with  an  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  12,000  tons  of  ore  daily. 
Twenty-six  of  these  mines  are  equipped 
with  mills,  nearly  all  of  which  employ 
selective  flotation  methods.  The  metals 
produced  are:  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  tin  and  certain  by-products. 

One  of  Dr.  Guess’s  recent  activities  has 
been  the  acquisition  for  the  A.  S.  &  R. 
Co.,  under  a  partnership  arrangement  with 
the  Anglo-New  foundland  Development 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  the  Buchans  Mine  in 
Newfoundland,  which  has  a  complex  sul¬ 
phide  ore  containing  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
silver  and  gold.  Construction  work  is 
now  in  progress  there,  and  the  property 
will  be  producing  in  1928.  The  construc¬ 
tion  includes  a  22-mile  railroad,  a  2500 
H.P.  hydro-electric  plant  and  a  mining 
and  milling  plant  of  some  600  tons  daily 
capacity. 


In  addition  to  his  position  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  mining  department 
of  the  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.,  Dr.  Guess  at  the 
present  time  holds  executive  positions  in 
subsidiary  or  associated  companies  as 
follows :  President,  Leadville  Deep  Mines 
Company;  Vice-President  and  Managing 
Director,  Northern  Peru  M.  &  S.  Co.  ; 
Vice-President  and  Managing  Director, 
Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mexican  Northern  Mining  &  Rail¬ 
way  Co. ;  President,  Parral  &  Durango 
Railroad  Co. ;  President,  Compania  Met- 
alurgica  Mexicana;  President,  Mexican 
Lead  Company;  Vice-President,  New 
York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.; 
Vice-President  and  Managing  Director, 
Premier  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd. ;  President, 
Buchans  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 

In  May,  1926,  Queen’s  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Guess  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D., 
for  conspicuous  achievements  in  mining 
and  ore  dressing.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America,  a  director  and  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  En¬ 
gineers,  and  has  written  several  papers  for 
technical  societies. 

Withal,  Dr.  Guess  remains  the  modest, 
unassuming,  kindly  man,  ready  always  to 
find  the  time  from  his  many  activities  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  within  his 
reach.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has 
paid  a  number  of  visits  to  his  Alma  Mater 
and  has  made  many  new  friends  at 
Queen’s.  He  is  ever  willing  to  respond 
with  the  soundest  and  most  valuable  of 
advice,  and  has  been  more  than  generous 
in  his  financial  aid  to  the  old  School  which 
still  retains  his  warm  regard. 
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NEW  ORE  DRESSING 
LABORATORY  PLANNED 

PLAN S  are  under  way  for  the  building 
of  a  new  ore  dressing  laboratory  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Old  Mill.  This  latter 
structure  has  been  a  landmark  for  all 
Queen’s  mining  and  metallurgical  stu¬ 
dents,  and  for  many  of  the  older  gradu¬ 
ates  it  has  a  multitude  of  varied  memo¬ 
ries.  Most  of  these  men  spent  numerous 
days  of  arduous  toil  in  the  old  building 
exercising  their  muscles,  and  in  addition, 
many  more  pleasant  hours  exercising  their 


lished,  and  was  enlarged  to  its  present 
size  a  few  years  later.  It  was  equipped 
with  full-sized  machinery  of  the  type 
which  was  standard  at  that  time.  Includ¬ 
ed  in  this  was  a  five-stamp  battery  for 
crushing  and  amalgamation  treatment  of 
gold  ores.  This  was  the  first  testing 
plant  in  Ontario  and  at  that  time  was  in 
almost  continual  use  in  making  mill-run 
tests  on  gold  ores.  In  this  way  it  served 
an  extremely  useful  purpose,  and  the 
number  of  samples  of  ore  tested  showed 
that  it  was  appreciated  by  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 


THE  OLD  MILL 


brains  in  the  hatching  of  plans  for  vari¬ 
ous  of  the  escapades  in  which  they  took 
part.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Science 
Court,  or  “Vigilance  Committee”  as  it  was 
then  called,  controlled  not  only  the  disci¬ 
pline  but  much  of  the  lighter  side  of  stu¬ 
dent  activities ;  the  Mill  was  then  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  both  ante  mortem  and  post 
mortem  considerations  of  the  various 
cases  up  for  trial. 

The  Mill  was  built  in  1894,  shortly 
after  the  School  of  Mining  was  estab- 


The  Old  Mill  has  now  outlived  its  use¬ 
fulness.  It  has  seen  over  thirty  years  of 
service,  and  as  it  is  built  of  timber,  many 
of  the  foundation  and  main  structural 
parts  are  in  bad  condition  through  decay. 
This  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  a  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  Mill  would  necessitate 
its  being  almost  completely  rebuilt.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  metallurgical  treatment  and 
methods  of  sampling  and  testing  ores 
have  recently  made  such  advances  that 
most  of  the  present  equipment  is 
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becoming  obsolete.  This  applies  not 
only  in  the  use  of  the  Mill  for  testing 
purposes  but  equally  so  in  its  use  as  an 
ore  dressing  laboratory  or  teaching  plant. 

The  present  day  tendency  for  both  the 
laboratory  testing  of  ores  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  principles  of  ore  dressing  is  to¬ 
wards  the  use  of  small  or  “miniature” 
machines.  A  laboratory  equipped  with 
such  miniature  machines  will  have  several 
of  the  same  kind,  in  order  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  may  have  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  one  machine,  see  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion,  and  work  out  his  own  results. 
Whereas,  in  using  the  full-sized  machines, 
a  crew  of  five  or  six  men  is  required  to 
operate  each  one,  and  the  field  of  vision 
and  responsibility  is  consequently  divid¬ 
ed.  A  laboratory  equipment  of  minia¬ 
ture  machines  is  not  only  superior  for 
teaching  purposes  but  is  equally  efficient 
for  testing  ores  for  processes  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  the  professors  in 
charge  have  been  extremely  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  advice  of  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Guess,  of  Queen’s  ’95,  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company.  This  company  has  a  labora¬ 
tory  that  is  used  for  working  out  pro¬ 
cesses  of  treatment  for  the  ores  of  the 
mines  under  its  control,  and  it  is  planned 
to  equip  the  new  mill  at  Queen’s  with  the 
same  types  of  miniature  testing  machines 
as  have  been  found  in  the  experience  of 
the  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.  to  be  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Dr.  Guess’s  interest  in  this  new 
laboratory,  so  badly  needed  at  Queen’s, 
is  further  evidenced  by  a  generous  offer 
of  financial  assistance  in  the  purchase  of 
the  necessary  equipment,  the  offer  follow¬ 
ing  the  valuable  and  much  appreciated 
advice  he  had  already  given. 

It  is  therefore  now  proposed  to  build 
the  new  ore  dressing  laboratory  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  wing  at  the  rear  of  Nicol 


Hall,  which  at  present  houses  the  assay 
and  metallurgy  laboratories.  As  the  work 
in  ore  dressing  is  closely  allied  to  that  in 
assaying  and  metallurgy,  it  is  felt  that  the 
placing  of  the  ore  dressing  laboratory  in 
an  extension  of  the  same  building  will 
enable  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
minimum  of  effort  and  the  maximum  of 
efficiency. 

THE  LATE 

DR.  WILLIAM  MORGAN 

I3zj  W.  G.  Jordan,  B.A.,  D.D. 

N  these  few  words  it  is  not  proposed  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  biographical 
sketch  of  our  departed  colleague  and 
friend,  but  simply  to  express  the  feeling 
of  pain  and  loss  that  came  upon  us  when 
we  heard  that  he  had  suddenly  passed 
away.  Death  is  a  constant  visitor  to  the 
community,  but  it  is  when  a  comrade  and 
fellow-worker  drops  unexpectedly  out  of 
the  ranks  that  we  realize  most  fully  ihe 
truth  of  the  saying,  “In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death”.  It  is  a  strange,  sad 
coincidence  that  Dr.  Morgan’s  most  im¬ 
portant  public  discussion  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  was  on  the  subject  of  Immor¬ 
tality.  He  related  this  great  theme  to  his 
own  conception  of  the  nature  of  religion. 
He  showed  that  crude  superstitions, 
though  they  still  appeal  to  many,  can  have 
no  real  attraction  and  furnish  no  sup¬ 
port  to  an  intelligent  faith  which  has  been 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
he  himself  said,  in  a  slightly  different  con¬ 
nection:  “We  reach  a  higher  level  when, 
arrested  by  the  wonder  and  charm  of  the 
palpitating  life  that  is  about  us,  the  ma¬ 
jesty  and  infinitude  of  the  world’s  order, 
or  the  world’s  haunting  beauty,  we  have 
the  sense  of  an  encompassing  Life  or 
Mind  or  Spirit  moving  behind' all  that  we 
see  and  know,  which,  eternally  creative, 
appeals  to  us  and  speaks  to  us  in  a  way 
we  can  understand.” 
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Attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  Dr. 
Morgan’s  services  before  that  date,  but 
in  1912  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  chair 
of  Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics 
in  Queen’s  Theological  College.  These 
are  the  old  classic  titles,  but  in  recent 
years  many  of  the  old  formal  divisions 
have  disappeared,  giving  place  to  living 
discussion  of  the  varied  subjects  that 
arise  in  the  sphere  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  religions.  The  professor 
in  this  department  faces  many  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  as  the  workers  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  Criticism,  Comparative  Religion,  Psy¬ 
chology,  etc.,  demand  from  him  a  re¬ 
statement  and  new  solutions  of  many  old 
problems.  Long  before  coming  to  face 
these  duties  in  a  new  land  Dr.  Morgan 
had  been  a  serious  and  scholarly  student 
along  these  lines.  While  regarding  many 
of  the  old  theological  dogmas  as  having 
in  their  scholastic  form  outlived  their 
usefulness,  he  believed  that  Christianity 
as  a  living  faith  was  ever  seeking  simpler 
forms  of  expression  that  appeal  to  the 
heart  rather  than  the  intellect.  To  this 
purpose  he  devoted  himself  as  the  one 
great  business  of  his  life. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  Dr.  Morgan  steadi¬ 
ly  faced  his  duties  during  the  depressing 
years  of  the  War,  when  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  young  manhood  of  Canada 
was  drawn  off  into  that  long  struggle. 
“To  carry  on”  was  a  duty  absolutely 
necessary,  though  not  always  easy,  in  all 
departments.  In  those  circumstances  he 
rendered  service  in  V ancouver,  Edmonton 
and  Toronto,  where  his  teaching  was 
highly  appreciated.  He  took  his  share  in 
pulpit  work,  mainly  in  Kingston,  where 
he  had  always  a  clear  message  of  simple 
piety,  beautifully  expressed.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  life  of  the  College  and 
University  on  all  its  varied  sides.  His 
home  was  a  centre  of  hospitality  and 
friendliness.  The  kindly  sympathy  of  all 
friends  turns  towards  the  sorrowing 


widow  so  suddenly  bereaved. 

This  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  his  scholarship  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  as  revealed  in  his  writings. 
His  latest  volume  is  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life.  The  comprehensive  subject  of 
the  nature  and  place  of  religion  in  human 
life  is  treated  with  ample  knowledge  and 
keen  analytic  power.  A  wide  range  of 
subjects  are  brought  under  review;  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  and  philosophy  are  accorded 
their  rightful  places  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  and  the  reality  of  religion  is  vin¬ 
dicated  as  an  influence  working  to  keep 
alive  the  sense  of  freedom  and  the  power 
of  lofty  ideals.  The  soul  of  man  in  its 
creative  activity  ever  rebels  against  a 
dead  mechanism  and  cries  out  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  God.  Those  who  knew  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  per¬ 
sistently  presented  this  simple  faith  claim 
the  privilege  of  expressing  their  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  say  that  he  has  left  a  vacant 
place  which  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 

ELECTION  OF  TRUSTEES 

N  the  ballot  papers  for  the  election 
of  two  representatives  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  ballots  were  mailed  to  the 
graduates  during  January,  six  names  ap¬ 
pear.  Brief  sketches  of  the  careers  and 
present  occupations  of  the  six  nominees 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  given  be¬ 
low. 

The  closing  of  the  nominations  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  and  the  necessity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  after  this  date  the  willingness  of 
the  nominees  to  stand  for  election,  pre¬ 
cluded  the  printing  of  these  short  notes 
in  our  January  issue.  The  information 
given  herewith  will  therefore  possibly 
reach  our  readers  somewhat  later  than 
the  actual  ballots,  and  while  we  regret 
this  unavoidable  situation,  we  trust  that 
the  discrepancy  in  time  will  be  so  slight 
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that  the  facts  stated  may  be  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  in  enabling  many  to  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  candidates  for  two  of  whom 
they  are  expected  to  vote. 

Ballots  for  the  election  of  two  members 
to  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control, and  eight 
members  to  the  University  Council  were 
also  mailed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  gradu¬ 
ates  will  likewise  give  these  elections  their 
careful  consideration. 

As  we  said  in  our  January  number, 
“Vote  as  you  wish,  but  vote.” 

James  M.  Farrell,  B.A.,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  ’89  at  Queen’s,  and 
graduated  in  that  year  with  the  degree 
of  B.A.  While  at  college  “Jim”  Farrell 
was  an  outstanding  football  player  and 
a  member  of  several  senior  Rugby  teams, 
including  the  one  of  1893,  which  won  the 
Dominion  championship.  Following  his 
graduation  Mr.  Farrell  took  his  Law 
course  at  Osgoode  Hall  and  since  then 
has  resided  continuously  in  Kingston, 
where  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legal  firm  of  Nickle  and  Farrell. 
He  has  also  filled  the  position  of  Police 
Magistrate  of  Kingston  with  conspicuous 
success  for  some  twenty  years.  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell's  connection  with  the  University  since 
leaving  her  halls  has  been  very  close.  He 
has  retained  his  student  enthusiasm  for 
his  Alma  Mater  and  has  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
many  years  and  for  a  long  time  has  been 
Registrar  of  the  University  Council.  He 
is  now  standing  for  re-election  to  the 
Board  at  the  expiration  of  the  three-year 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  by  the 
graduates  in  1925. 

2$C 

David  H.  Laird,  M.A.,  K.C.,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legal  firm  of  Munson,  Allan, 
Laird  and  Davis,  of  Winnipeg,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  graduates  of  Queen’s  in  Western 
Canada.  During  the  recent  endowment 


campaign,  Mr.  Laird's  assistance  in  the 
West  was  most  valuable.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  served  on  the  University 
Council,  and  he  is  one  of  the  members 
who  regularly  attend  the  meetings  of  that 
body.  Even  though  living  at  such  great 
distance  from  Kingston,  Mr.  Laird  seems 
to  deem  it  a  privilege  to  serve  his  Alma 
Mater  to  the  best  of  his  ability  at  all  times. 
He  graduated  from  Queen’s  with  the  class 
of  Arts  ’93  and  subsequently  took  his 
Law  course  at  Osgoode  Hall.  He  is  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  and  has  been  unstinting  in 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion. 

'k  ^ 

Rev.  Neil  M.  Leckie,  B.A.,  has  been 
for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  located  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Ont.,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  church  work  in  Western  Ontario  ever 
since  his  graduation  with  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  B.D.  in  1902.  Neil  Leckie, 
while  at  college  was  a  keen  participator 
in  student  activities  and  was  editor  of  the 
Journal  during  one  or  more  sessions. 
Since  graduation  his  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Queen’s  has  been  constant, 
and  he  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to.  his 
Alma  Mater  both  on  pleasure  and  busi¬ 
ness,  the  latter  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Theological  College  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member  for  a  number  of  years.  Rev. 
Mr.  Leckie  is  a  brother  of  N.  E.  (“Tout”) 
Leckie,  who  was  a  brilliant  footballer  and 
captained  the  Rugby  team  prior  to  the 
War,  and  who  was  killed  overseas. 

5jC 

William  M.  O.  Lochead,  M.A.,  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  ’96  at  Queen’s 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  ’98.  Subsequent  to  graduation  Mr. 
Lochead  spent  some  three  years  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Western  Canada  and 
then  took  up  life  insurance  work,  at 
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which  he  spent  considerable  time  in  Japan 
and  Europe,  returning  to  Canada  in  1905. 
Since  then  he  has  been  residing  at  Kitch¬ 
ener,  Ont.,  where  he  is  agency  manager 
for  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Lochead  is  an  enthusiast 
for  all  things  Queen’s.  He  is  president 
of  the  Alumni  branch  at  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo,  and  is  a  valued  and  zealous 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  John  L.  McKelvey,  B.A.,  is  a 
native  of  Kingston  and  came  to  Queen’s 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  obtained  his 
B.A.  in  1923  and  his  M.D.C.M.  in  1926. 
During  his  college  years  John  McKelvey 
distinguished  himself,  not  only  in  ath¬ 
letics,  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  success 
in  football,  hockey  and  boxing,  but  in  his 
academic  work  as  well,  in  which  he  took 
a  very  high  standing  in  both  Arts  and 
Medicine.  Upon  graduation  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  General  Hos¬ 
pital;  during  the  past  summer  he  took 
postgraduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore;  and  at  present  he 
is  in  Montreal,  again  attached  to  the  sur¬ 
gical  staff  of  the  General  Hospital. 

5i«  *  *  * 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Whitton,  M.A., 
graduated  in  Arts  in  1917  and  during  the 
session  following  this  attended  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Education  at  Queen’s.  While  at 
college  Miss  Whitton,  in  addition  to  an 
academic  standing  of  distinction,  took  an 
active  part  in  many  phases  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  life,  and  since  graduation  she  has  re¬ 
tained  a  close  connection  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  through  participation  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  alumnae  on  behalf  of  the 
women  students  at  Queen’s.  Subsequent 
to  her  university  career,  Miss  Whitton 
has  been  actively  associated  with  Cana¬ 
dian  public  life.  She  has  been  successive¬ 
ly  assistant  secretary  to  the  Social  Service 


Council  of  Canada,  private  secretary  to 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and 
executive  secretary  to  the  Canadian  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Child  Welfare,  which  latter  posi¬ 
tion  she  now  holds.  She  resides  in  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

MILLER  MEMORIAL  LECTURES 
IN  GEOLOGY 

ONTINUING  the  policy  of  last  year, 
a  series  of  four  lectures  on  advanced 
or  research  geology  were  given  at  the 
University  on  January  23,  24,  and  25  by 
Professor  C.  K.  Leith,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Doctor  Leith  is  head  of  the  Geology 
department  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  iron  industry  in 
the  Lake  Superior  district.  He  was  ad¬ 
viser  concerning  mineral  resources  to  the 
War  Trade  Board  and  Peace  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  many  other  scientific  associations, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Society  of 
Economic  Geologists.  Dr.  Leith  is  an 
authority  on  the  Pre-Cambrian  of  the 
United  States  and  the  author  of  several 
books  dealing  with  Pre-Cambrian  geol¬ 
ogy* 

These  lectures  were  held  under  the 
Miller  Memorial  Foundation  Fund,  and 
formed  part  of  the  programme  under 
which  outstanding  geologists  are  each  ses¬ 
sion  being  brought  to  the  University  to 
deliver  special  geological  addresses  prior 
to  the  definite  establishment  of  the  Miller 
Chair  in  Research  Geology. 

The  lectures  this  year,  which  were 
splendidly  attended,  were  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  “Lake  Superior  Iron 
Ores”,  “Metamorphic  Cycle”,  “Mineral 
Resources  as  International  Ties”  and  “In¬ 
terpretation  of  Rock  Cleavage.” 
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THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE 
ASSISTING  MINISTERS 

ARRYING  out  the  traditions  of 
Queen’s  as  the  pioneer  in  university 
extension  work  in  Canada,  Queen’s  Theo¬ 
logical  College  has  just  inaugurated  a 
plan  by  which  assistance  will  be  given  to 
ministers  of  the  Church  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  the  habit  of  serious  and  sys¬ 
tematic  study.  In  their  visits  to  congre¬ 
gations  during  the  past  year,  Principal 
H.  A.  Kent  and  his  staff  have  found  that 
ministers  were  anxious  to  receive  assis¬ 
tance  in  systematic  reading  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  some  advice  on  the  latest  books  and 
literature  helpful  to  men  in  the  pastorate. 

With  a  view  towards  meeting  these 
needs,  the  staff  of  the  Theological  College 
has  had  prepared  a  syllabus  of  forty-five 
reading  courses  in  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  and  Religion,  Systematic 
Theology,  Church  History  and  Practical 
Theology.  Some  of  these  courses  are 
introductory  and  are  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  men  entering  a  new  field  of  study; 
others,  more  advanced,  are  designed  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  continue  in  some 
field  already  entered.  The  above  men¬ 
tioned  syllabus  has  been  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  further  copies  are  available  at 
the  Department  of  Extension,  Queen’s 
University,  for  those  interested  who  may 
not  have  received  the  booklet. 

In  order  to  help  those  registering  for 
the  courses,  the  professors  will  prescribe 
exercises  and  correct  them,  and  will  give 
examinations  when  any  course  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  writing  of  examinations, 
however,  is  quite  optional ;  they  do  not 
count  on  any  degree  course  offered  in  the 
University  or  the  College,  but  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  help  the  student  to  measure  his  own 
progress  in  the  work  undertaken.  Queen’s 
library,  which  has  a  large  collection  and 
the  very  latest  references  for  theological 


study,  will  be  available  under  the  usual 
conditions  for  extra-mural  students. 

LECTURES  BY  GRADUATES 

TUDENTS  in  Medicine  and  in  Min¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  graduates  who  found 
themselves  able  to  attend,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  further  pleasure  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  addresses  by  Queen’s 
men  who  returned  to  speak  at  the  College 
on  some  phases  of  their  professional 
work. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Stevenson,  Arts  and  Med. 
T6,  who  is  instructor  in  neuropathology 
and  clinical  neurology  at  Cornell  Medical 
School  in  New  York  City,  and  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  spent  some  time  in  post¬ 
graduate  study  in  Spain,  spoke  to  the 
Medicals  upon  the  subject  of  “Epidemic 
Encephalitis.”  The  Review  is  advised 
that  Dr.  Stevenson’s  address  upon  this 
disease,  which  we  are  told  is  Sleeping 
Sickness,  was  one  of  unusual  merit,  and 
that  his  intensive  study  of  his  subject  well 
fitted  him  to  elucidate  many  of  the  ob¬ 
scure  details. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Parsons,  Sc.  T3,  of  the  Mines 
Branch,  Ottawa,  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
to  the  Mining  group  on  the  subject  of 
“Flotation  Processes  for  the  Recovery 
and  Separation  of  Metals”.  Mr.  Parsons 
has  spent  a  number  of  years  investigating 
this  particular  phase  of  metallurgical 
work,  and  the  information  he  gave  as  to 
operating  details  and  results  already  ob¬ 
tained  and  possible  in  the  future  was 
found  most  instructive  and  valuable  by 
the  large  number  of  students  and  staff 
present. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  graduate 
lectures  of  this  sort  cannot  be  over-em¬ 
phasized,  and  that  they  are  appreciated 
and  valued  is  well  shown  by  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  the  great  interest  displayed. 
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66  Union  is  Strength  ” 

HEN  we  wrote  the  editorial  “What 
do  I  get?”  which  appeared  in  the 
January  Review,  we  were  prone  to  think 
that  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
Queen’s  implied  a  similar  interest  in  the 
effort  of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
to  cement  the  graduates  and  former  stu¬ 
dents  of  Queen’s  into  a  united  body  with 
the  future  welfare  of  the  University  as  its 
chief  aim  and  object,  and  that  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  Alumni  Association  spelled 
a  corresponding  want  of  concern  as  to 
the  University  itself.  Apparently  such  a 
premise  cannot  be  considered  as  axio¬ 
matic. 

A  very  courteous  and  measured  letter 
has  reached  the  Alumni  Office  from  one 
of  the  older  graduates,  which  points  out, 
and  in  fact  well  shows,  that  this  graduate 
has  been  and  still  is  continuously  loyal  to 
and  “proud  of”  his  Alma  Mater,  and  yet 
has  no  interest  in  his  alumni  association 
or  in  the  Review.  We  must  therefore  re¬ 
vise  the  view  outlined  above  and  glad¬ 
ly  welcome  the  assurance  that,  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  alumnus  and  possibly  of 


many  others,  Queen’s  holds  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  throughout  the  years  a  cher¬ 
ished  place  in  spite  of  their  desiring  no 
connection  with  their  alumni  society. 

But  may  we  not  offer  this  suggestion: 
that,  even  though  the  individual  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  any  alumnus  is  strong  and  virile, 
as  it  apparently  is  in  this  particular  case, 
such  individual  loyalty  will  have  much 
more  weight,  be  capable  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  much  more  for  Queen’s,  and  prove 
itself  much  more  efficient  in  its  operation 
if  it  is  united  with  the  similar  individual 
loyalties  of  other  scattered  alumni.  And 
may  we  also  state  that  such  union  and 
efficient  organization  of  alumni  interest 
can  be  most  successfully  brought  about 
through  the  medium  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association. 

We  trust  that  our  correspondent  and 
others  who  venerate  old  Oueen’s  and 
cherish  her  memories,  even  as  he  does, 
will  consider  and  weigh  the  possibilities 
that  their  enthusiasm  would  have  if  joined 
with  that  of  some  five  thousand  other 
Oueen’s  men  and  women. 

Life  Membership 

HE  way  in  which  life  membership 
fees  in  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  coming  in  is  most  encour¬ 
aging.  The  response  has  indicated  that 
the  good  points  attached  to  this  class  of 
membership  are  realized  by  many  alumni 
as  well  as  by  the  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

-  The  basis  of  the  establishment  of  fifty 
dollars  as  the  life  membership  fee  in  the 
Alumni  Association  was  that  this  amount 
when  held  in  trust  would  yield  approxi¬ 
mately  the  member’s  annual  Alumni  sub¬ 
scription.  Thd  advantages  attached  to 
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such  life  membership  are  almost  self-evi¬ 
dent  :  the  life  member  is  not  bothered  fur¬ 
ther  with  bills  for  dues — his  membership 
being  paid  once  for  all,  and  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  Review  being  likewise  cov¬ 
ered  in  perpetuum;  the  Alumni  Office  has 
its  labours  considerably  lessened,  in  no 
longer  having  to  bill  the  life  member  for 
annual  subscriptions.  In  addition,  a  fund 
is  by  this  means  being  created  that  will 
form  a  nucleus  for  the  Associations  en¬ 
dowment. 

Altogether,  life  membership  is  a  splen¬ 
did  plan.  We  commend  it  to  all  and  sun¬ 
dry. 

Alas  !  Alas  ! 

Paradox  of  paradoxes! 

Two  things  seem  very  queer : 

Forty  dollars  goes  a-begging , 

And  Gaelic’s  no  more  here. 

HE  fact  that  no  student  has  come 
forward  at  Queen’s  during  the  past 
thrfee  sessions  to  apply  for  the  M.  C. 
Cameron  forty-dollar  prize  in  Gaelic  has 
brought  forth  considerable  newspaper 
comment.  The  surprise  at  such  a  state 
of  affairs  seems  to  be  twofold:  first,  that 
Gaelic  has  disappeared  so  completely  in 
the  institution  that  was  for  many  years 
the  Celtic  stronghold  of  Canada,  nothing 
now  remaining  but  the  old  “War  Cry” 
(it  will  always  live)  ;  and  second,  that 
forty  dollars  has  not  caused  in  a  Scot¬ 
tish  college  a  universal  study  and  mastery 
of  Gaelic  in  all  its  forms  and  derivations. 

We  question  whether  the  use  or  study 
of  Gaelic  at  Queen’s  was  extensive  at  any 
time  in  her  history.  Impregnated  as  the 
institution  was  in  the  early  days  with 
Scottish  traditions — her  teachers,  the 
finest  products  of  Old-Land  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  and  her  students,  the  sturdiest 
“Mc’s”  and  “Mac’s”  that  the  new  country 
produced — there  was  certain  to  be  some 
attempt  at  the  use  or  superficial  study  of 
Scotland’s  ancient  tongue;  but  we  fancy 


such  attention  as  was  given  to  Gaelic  was 
purely  out  of  sentiment.  There  was  ap¬ 
parently  never  any  established  course  in 
the  language. 

But  even  the  occasional  use  of  the 
tongue  is  now  no  longer  heard  at 
Queen’s,  the  Gaelic  yell  being  the  one 
remnant  of  former  days.  And  what  more 
worthy  relic  of  the  past  could  be  carried 
into  the  future  than  the  “Cha  gheill,  cha 
gheill,  Cha  gheill,”  that,  shouted  by  thous¬ 
ands  of  lusty,  student  throats,  has  for 
several  decades  cheered  so  many  Queen’s 
teams  on  to  victory! 

A  Few  Corrections 

HE  Review  is  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  D. 
Calvin,  Arts  ’02,  of  Toronto,  for 
drawing  to  its  attention  three  errors  in 
the  January  number.  Mr.  Calvin  points 
out  that  the  date  accompanying  the  cut 
of  the  hockey  team  on  page  23  entitled 
“Another  Backward  Look”  should  have 
been  “1899”  and  not  “1889”  as  shown; 
that  the  cut  of  the  Old  Biological  Labo¬ 
ratory  shown  on  page  4  should  have  been 
noted  as  having  been  taken  in  the 
“naughties”  instead  of  in  the  “nineties”, 
as  this  was  the  Philosophy  lecture  room 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  New  Arts 
Building  in  1902;  and  that  Rev.  D.  R. 
Drummond  should  have  been  stated  as 
pastor  of  St.  Paul’s”,  Hamilton,  instead 
of  “St.  Mark’s”  as  noted. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  stand  corrected 
upon  these  three  points — we  can  blame 
the  printer  for  one,  ourselves  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  a  newspaper  clipping  for  the 
third — but  we  take  even  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  stating  our  appreciation  of  the 
interest  on  the  reader’s  part,  so  well 
shown  by  his  advising  us  of  these  errors. 
This  is  the  kind  of  co-operation  that  is 
really  worth  while.  The  Review  is  the 
magazine  of  the  alumni  of  Queen’s  and 
their  help  and  constructive  criticism  is 
ever  essential  to  its  well-being. 
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O  ur  Contributors 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dunlop,,  who  wrote  for  this 
issue  of  the  Review  the  article  “Queen’s 
in  Japan,”  has  a  background  of  some 
forty  years  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  which 
enables  him  to  speak  and  write  of  Japan 
as  few  other  Westerners  could.  Upon 
his  graduation  from  Queen’s  with  his 
B.A.  in  ’87,  John  G.  Dunlop  went  to 
Japan  to  teach  English  in  government 
schools.  He  took  his  M.A.  at  Queen’s 
in  ’91  and  returned  to  Japan,  taking  up 
church  work  with  which  he  has  been 
since  then  almost  continuously  connected. 
He  was  honoured  by  his  Alma  Mater 
with  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1913.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  Dr.  Dunlop  was 
with  the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria, 
and  in  the  Great  War  served  for  two 
years  in  France  as  an  officer  in  a  Chinese 
labor  corps.  He  is  at  present  in  Kings¬ 
ton  on  furlough,  and  his  youthful 
vigour  of  both  spirit  and  physique 
is  apparently  quite  unmarred  by  forty 
years  of  strenuous  missionary  service  in 
Japan.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Dunlop  are  at  present  attending 
Queen’s. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  W.  G.  Jordan,  whose  appreciation 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  Morgan  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  number,  needs  no 
introduction  to  Queen’s  men  and  women. 
He  first  became  connected  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  many  years  ago  when  Dr.  Mowat’s 
failing  health  necessitated  some  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  teaching  of  Hebrew.  Since 
then  Dr.  Jordan’s  connection  with 
Queen’s  has  been  continuous.  His  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  late  Professor  Morgan  ex¬ 
tended  back  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
since  1912,  when  the  latter  came  to 
Queen’s,  was  that  of  a  colleague  and  com¬ 
rade.  The  thoughts  he  so  well  expressed 
are  those  widely  felt  at  the  passing  of 
Dr.  Morgan. 


G.  J.  MacKay,  B.Sc.,  is  an  ’07  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  School  of  Mining  .  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  in  fields  of  mining 
and  metallurgy  in  Canada  and  South 
Africa  he  returned  to  Queen’s  in  1918 
as  Professor  of  Metallurgy.  Professor 
MacKay’s  knowledge  of  the  prominent 
part  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Guess  has  taken  in 
the  metallurgical  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  some  years 
personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Guess, 
well  enables  him  to  place  before  our  read¬ 
ers  the  short  sketch  of  this  distinguished 
graduate  of  Queen’s  which  appears  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  Review. 

*  s|s 

Miss  E.  Lillian  Mowat  is  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  Queen’s,  and  in  her  case,  as  in  that 
of  many  others  who  may  not  have  actu¬ 
ally  completed  their  courses,  we  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  the  word  “alumnus”  at 
our  disposal,  for  through  the  years  she 
has  retained  a  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
for  her  Alma  Mater  rarely  equalled  and 
never  excelled.  Miss  Mowat’s  father  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Mowat,  who  was  for 
over  forty  years  on  the  staff  of  Queen’s 
as  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Orien¬ 
tal  languages,  and  her  life  from  earliest 
childhood  was  spent  in  a  Queen’s  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Many  women  graduates  hold 
very  pleasant  memories  of  the  “Hen 
Coop”,  when  some  twenty  years  ago  as 
the  first  women’s  residence  at  Queen’s, 
it  was  for  a  decade  under  Miss  Mowat’s 
genial  supervision.  While  Miss  Mowat’s 
academic  contact  with  several  of  the  older 
professors  was  limited  to  special  courses 
of  study  at  different  times,  yet  her  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  was  so  close 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  is  to-day  in 
a  much  better  position  that  she  to  know 
of  many  of  the  “Makers  of  Queen’s”,  in¬ 
cluding  Professor  Mackerras  of  whom 
she  writes  in  this  issue. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  I 


Arls  Dance  and  Dinner 


THE  Arts  dance  was  held  on  January 
26th,  instead  of  the  27th,  as  was 
originally  planned,  and  the  dinner  took 
place  on  the  28th.  These  two  events  were 
of  the  customary  brilliancy,  and  did  great 
credit  to  the  Arts  Society  and  its  various 
committees. 

The  “At  Home”  was  a  particularly  not¬ 
able  affair.  The  scheme  of  decoration 
was  most  unusual  and  was  splendidly  exe¬ 
cuted,  all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  an 
Eastern  temple  being  depicted  in  Grant 
Hall.  The  hall  was  hung  with  rich  tapes¬ 
tries,  which,  with  softly  shaded  lights,  lent 
an  air  of  mysticism  to  the  whole.  The 
platform  represented  the  famous  old  mau¬ 
soleum,  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra,  India,  which 
was  built  in  1629  by  Shah  Jehan.  The 
work  was  exceedingly  well  done  and  the 
complete  effect  most  realistic.  The  rear 
of  the  stage  was  attractively  arranged 
as  a  sitting-out  place.  A  dainty  lunch 
was  served  at  long  tables  in  the  Arts 
Club  Room. 

The  dinner  held  on  the  following  Sat¬ 
urday  evening  in  Grant  Hall  was  also 
most  successful.  It  was  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Pelton,  president 
of  the  Arts  Society.  Several  prominent 
out-of-town  guests  were  present,  and  the 
principal  speakers  were  Hon.  William 
Finlayson,  Minister  of  Lands  and  For¬ 
ests  for  Ontario ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Dafoe,  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  Queen’s;  Rev.  H.  A.  Kent, 
Principal  of  Queen’s  Theological  College; 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Kidd,  M.L.A.  for  Kings¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Dafoe,  in  his  reply  to  the  toast, 
“Canada  and  the  Empire”,  proposed  by 


Principal  Kent,  dealt  in  a  most  masterly 
fashion  with  this  broad  subject.  Hon. 
William  Finlayson,  in  answer  to  Mr.  T. 
A.  Kidd’s  toast,  “Ontario”,  spoke  of  On¬ 
tario’s  Great  North  and  of  the  part  that 
Queen’s  had  played  in  its  development. 
Air.  W.  F.  Nickle  spoke  in  the  absence 
of  Principal  Taylor  and  voiced  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Queen’s  to  Air.  Dafoe  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Finlayson  for  their  visit 
to  the  University.  The  dinner  of  1928 
will  long  remain  as  a  really  outstanding 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  Arts  Society. 

Medicals  Visit 

Montreal  Hospitals 

UST  prior  to  going  to  press  an  invita¬ 
tion  was  received  at  Queen’s  from 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Martin,  Dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Medicine  at  McGill  University, 
for  the  final  year  in  Medicine  to  go  to 
Alontreal  and  visit,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  McGill  Medical  Faculty,  the  large 
hospitals  in  that  city. 

Some  forty  men  of  the  final  year  plan 
to  make  this  trip,  and  they  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  Drs.  W.  T.  Connell  and  L.  J. 
Austin.  Special  clinics  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  both  medicine  and  surgery  will 
be  held  at  the  hospitals  visited;  and  it  is 
expected  that  these  clinics  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  students  by  enabling 
them  to  study  the  technique  and  proce¬ 
dure  in  institutions  other  than  the  ones 
with  which  they  come  in  daily  contact  at 
Kingston. 

As  mentioned  in  the  December  issue 
with  reference  to  a  series  of  visits  made 
by  the  final  year  Civils,  such  tours  of  in¬ 
spection  and  instruction,  are  certain  to  be 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  advanced 
undergraduates. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  A.  T.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A.,  Sports  Editor 


SEVEN  seasons  ago  loyal  Queen’s  sup- 
porters  went  into  a  delirium  of  joy 
when  their  intermediate  and  junior  hockey 
teams  carried  off  Intercollegiate  titles.  It 
was  the  first  chance  for  real  enthusiasm 
in  many  a  long  year,  and  that  it  was  ap¬ 
preciated  was  shown  by  the  way  the  fra¬ 
gile  old  Covered  Rink  bulged  when  the 
teams  played  at  home. 

This  success,  coming  like  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  soda  fountain  in  a  desert,  be¬ 
came  the  antidote  that  swept  away  memo¬ 
ries  of  other  lean  years,  and  gave  promise 
of  better  -things  to  come.  Nor  was  this 
hope  shattered.  The  Rugby  team  forged 
its  way  into  the  headlines,  basketball 
brought  two  Intercollegiate  titles  in  three 
years,  and  Levana  did  their  bit  by  win¬ 
ning  the  Women’s  Intercollegiate  Union 
hockey  title  in  1926.  But  the  Assault 
team  and  the  various  men’s  hockey  squads 
languished  in  the  doldrums. 

The  year  1928,  however,  has  brought 
prospects  of  joy  for  Queen’s  and  confu¬ 
sion  for  her  enemies  all  along  the  line. 
The  Rugby  team,  with  the  Intercollegiate 
title  back  home,  looks  stronger  than  ever 
for  the  next  campaign.  Hockey  in  the 
O.  H.  A.  has  brought  financial  success 
and  victories  that  were  unknown  in  In¬ 
tercollegiate  circles.  The  Assault  team 
has  gone  through  a  heavy  preparatory 
schedule  with  great  success;  while  three 
powerful  basketball  teams  are  ploughing 
their  way  through  the  opposition. 

Hocketj 

THE  result  of  the  O.  H.  A.  experiment 
has  been  particularly  gratifying.  At 
this  time  Captain  Britton  and  his  cohorts 
are  leading  their  group  by  virtue  of  vic¬ 
tories  over  R.  M.  C.,  Kingston  and  Brock- 
ville.  The  Kingston  game  was  played 


before  a  crowd  larger  than  the  total  home 
attendance  last  year  in  the  C.  I.  H.  U. 
Fans  are  still  talking  reverently  of  this 
contest,  which  was  an  exhilarating  nip- 
and-tuck  battle  of  speed  that  went  on 
through  two  overtime  periods  before 
“Bud”  Macpherson  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  pinch-hitters  with  the  winning  goal. 
The  whole  team  showed  the  result  of 
strict  coaching,  and  their  machine-like 
play,  backed  up  by  Quinn’s  goal-keeping, 
brought  them  home  in  front. 

A  modification  of  the  six-man  defence 
has  been  tried  out  and  is  giving  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  forwards  bore  in  persistently, 
but  when  the  puck  is  lost  they  scamper 
back  to  mid-ice,  where  the  Lindsay-Reist- 
Reid  poke-checking  barrage  can  operate 
in  unison.  When  the  puck  goes  to  either 
McKelvey  or  Britton  on  defence  these 
two  break  away  together,  and  the  three 
forwards  drop  back  to  take  their  place, 
thus  giving  the  goal-keeper  the  best  of 
protection  without  causing  any  halt  in  the 
offensive. 

The  “Powell  System”  first  began  to 
function  smoothly  in  the  opening  group 
game,  when  R.  M.  C.  lost  9-0.  It  was  at 
its  best  in  turning  back  the  threat  of  the 
powerful  Kingston  snipers;  such  speed 
demons  as  the  veterans  Holway  and  Smith 
finding  plenty  of  trouble  eluding  the  pes¬ 
tiferous  checking  of  the  Tricolour. 

The  two  Brockville  games  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  slight  dose  of  over-confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Tricolour,  and  when 
this  was  coupled  with  some  superb  work 
by  the  Easterners’  goal-keeper,  the  expect¬ 
ed  landslide  became  a  close  call.  How¬ 
ever,  superior  scoring-punch  put  both 
games  in  the  bag;  the  margin  being  4-2 
at  home  and  4-3  in  Brockville. 
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Kingston  has  meanwhile  shaken  off  the 
weaker  outfits  and  remains  the  only  ob- 
stable  in  Queen’s  path.  As  the  presses 
get  under  way  in  their  task  of  synthesizing 
this  number  of  the  Review  from  the  raw 
material,  the  Limestone  City  is  the  centre 
of  animated  “fanning  bees”  that  wax 
more  furious  every  minute  regarding  the 
coming  meeting  of  “town  and  gown.” 
But  no  matter  how  the  odds  swing,  or 
who  eventually  has  the  good  fortune  to 
finish  in  front,  there  remains  one  cer¬ 
tainty  :  when  the  contestants  step  out  for 
the  preliminary  workout  on  the  great 
night,  the  mass  of  humanity  in  the  big 
rink  will  be  well-nigh  solid,  with  a  few 
scattered  on  the  rafters. 

In  the  Junior  O.  H.  A.  no  Queen’s  team 
was  entered,  as  it  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  local  hockey 
to  do  everything  possible  to  help  carry 
the  strong  Kingston  juniors  toward  the 
title.  Accordingly,  the  most  promising 
of  the  Queen’s  youngsters  turned  out  with 
the  City  team,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
their  regular  centre.  The  speedy  little 
sextette  captured  their  group  without 
much  difficulty,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
the  eliminations — with  thoughts  of  1926 
in  the  back  of  their  minds. 

Intermediate  and  junior  Intercollegiate 
hockey  still  slumber  peacefully.  So  far 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ar¬ 
ranging  games,  although  it  is  thought  that 
February  will  find  everything  functioning 
in  the  traditional  manner.  With  this  high 
hope  held  before  them,  aspirants  for  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  second  and  third  teams  have 
been  leaping  over  the  boards  with  faithful 
regularity ;  and  when  the  zero  hour  ar¬ 
rives  all  will  be  well.  The  “Powell  Sys¬ 
tem”  is  being  instilled  into  them,  and  is 
finding  fertile  soil.  Against  R.  M.  C.  in 
the  intermediate,  and  both  K.  C.  I.  and 
R.M.C.  in  the  junior  group,  a  few  striped 
thunderbolts  will  be  launched,  and  the  old 


alumnus  may  sit  back  with  a  feeling  of 
security. 

Basketball 

THE  effect  of  a  two-month-practice 
and  exhibition-game  grind  is  being 
shown  by  Captain  Mainguy  and  his  senior 
warriors.  When  they  set  forth  on  their 
Christmas  tour  only  two  of  last  year’s 
regulars  were  left,  and  cohesion  was  a 
factor  that  was  badly  lacking.  But  games 
in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Niagara  Falls,  and 
Northern  New  York  points,  slowly  forged 
them  into  a  unit  whose  team-play  im¬ 
proved  at  every  start.  A  second  short 


“IKE”  SUTTON 
Basketball  and  Rugby  Star. 


swing  around  Watertown  and  district  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  over 
Canton — and  a  happy  army  came  home 
to  meet  Buffalo.  The  latter  had  beaten 
Queen’s  32-30  on  the  Christmas  trip,  but 
they  had  the  score  paid  back  with  inter¬ 
est  when  the  return  clash  occurred.  A 
brilliant  front  line  and  a  tight  defence 
toppled  the  visitors,  final  appeal  to  higher 
mathematics  giving  the  score  as  47-30. 
Over  the  ruins  of  the  defeated  a  new 
Queen’s  team  prowled,  and  McGill  are 
apparently  not  looking  forward  to  the 
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opening  Intercollegiate  game,  now  immi¬ 
nent. 

When  the  Seniors  ran  wild  two  years 
ago,  a  number  of  football  stars  helped 
things  in  general.  “Bud"  Thomas, 
“Curly"  Lewis,  and  Bob  Clarke  won  their 
Intercollegiate  crests  in  both  sports  and 
set  a  fashion  which  others  are  trying  to 
follow.  To-day  we  have  Sutton,  Durham, 
and  Warren,  already  adorned  with  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  gridiron,  heading  for  glory 
on  the  indoor  court.  May  they  reach  the 
heights ! 

The  second  team,  which  is  playing  in 
the  Ontario  association,  has  another  rugby 
champion  in  Howard  Carter,  the  lanky 
kicker  who  replaced  the  peerless  Harry 
Batstone  when  the  great  field  general  was 
injured  last  fall.  The  quintette  has  scor¬ 
ing  ability  to  an  unusual  degree  and  had 
little  difficulty  in  crushing  R.M.C.  42-20 
in  their  debut.  As  the  Cadets  had  previ¬ 
ously  beaten  the  strong  Belleville  team 
within  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  Bay  of 
Ouinte  shore,  the  performance  of  Carter, 
Clark,  Rose,  and  Co.  was  all  the  more 
pleasing. 

The  scrappy  Juniors,  fighters  to  a  man, 
also  opened  their  1928  campaign  by  ad¬ 
ministering  a  bitter  pill  to  the  Cadets. 
Then  came  a  setback,  a  close  struggle  lost 
to  the  Kingston  Falcons  in  the  dying  min¬ 
utes.  Muttering  solemn  words  on  the 
general  subject  of  revenge,  the  vanquished 
ones  crept  back  to  the  practice  floor  and 
started  the  grind  at  a  rate  that  forebodes 
nothing,  if  not  a  Queen’s  victory,  when 
the  return  clash  comes.  The  youngsters 
have  been  infected  with  the  spirit  of  vic¬ 
tory  now  so  apparent  around  the  lime¬ 
stone  buildings,  and  they  do  not  intend 
to  get  out  of  step.  Watch  the  sporting 
columns  for  reports.  They  will  be  worth 
while ! 


The  Manlij  Arls 

NTIQUATED  methods  in  building 
up  the  Boxing,  Wrestling  and  Fenc¬ 
ing  team  have  been  discarded  this  year, 
and  the  change  has  been  for  the  better. 
Formerly  a  system  that  was  built  upon 
divine  guidance  and  a  certain  amount  of 
judgment  resulted  in  a  team  being  picked 
from  two  or  three  interfaculty  clashes. 
Then  this  team  went  into  seclusion, 
trained  strenuously  by  itself,  and  on  the 
great  day  came  forth  to  form  a  living 
sacrifice  for  ’Varsity  and  McGill. 

Tradition,  so  noble  a  thing  in  many 
fields,  is  somewhat  of  a  hindrance  in  the 
dizzy  competition  of  modern  athletics, 
so  the  scrapping  of  the  old  system  has 
been  rather  refreshing.  This  year  no  man 
can  feel  sure  of  his  place,  as  challenge 
matches  are  being  staged  continually. 
Furthermore,  the  team  has  been  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  those  in  other  branches 
of  sport  by  going  through  the  grind  of 
pre-season  tournaments  with  strong  oppo¬ 
nents. 

The  first  clash  was  at  home  against 
Montreal,  and  the  experienced  battlers 
from  the  Metropolis  gave  the  Queen’s 
line-up  an  evening  of  rapid  action  that 
was  startling  to  say  the  least.  The  lessons 
absorbed  by  the  latter  more  than  repaid 
for  the  bumps  and  bruises  they  received, 
and  the  winning  of  four  bouts  out  of  nine 
further  softened  their  hearts. 

A  return  match  was  held  in  Montreal, 
with  about  the  same  result.  Scholarly 
skins  were  toughened  under  the  rain  of 
French-Canadian  blows,  and  the  student 
defensive  system  was  given  a  thorough 
testing. 

St.  Thomas  “Y"  then  visited  Grant  Hall 
and  left  with  an  even  break.  Queen’s 
took  four  of  the  five  wrestling  bouts,  but 
the  invaders  had  the  same  margin  in  box¬ 
ing. 
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Similar  meets  are  being  arranged  for 
the  near  future,  and  when  the  date  of  the 
Intercollegiate  gathering  rolls  near,  a  per¬ 
fectly  conditioned  troupe  of  athletes  will 
flow  over  the  ropes  to  grapple  with  the 


best  from  Toronto  and  McGill. 

Coach  Jack  Jarvis  has  kept  hammering 
away  without  any  recess.  May  his  results 
be  satisfying! 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Niagara  Peninsula 

UEEN’S  is  fortunate  indeed  in  the 
stronghold  she  possesses  in  the  Nia¬ 
gara  Peninsula.  In  this  area  are  located 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  enthusiastic 
alumni.  They  are  scattered,  it  is  true, 
through  some  twenty  municipalities  with¬ 
in  a  circle  of  about  thirty-five  miles  diam¬ 
eter,  the  majority  being  congregated  in 
about  ten  of  the  centres ;  but  the  excellent 
trolley,  rail  and  highway  communications 
throughout  the  area  bring  the  different 
municipalities  into  such  close  contact  that, 
from  a  Queen’s  viewpoint,  the  Niagara 
district  forms  one  large,  though  somewhat 
scattered,  city. 

On  Friday  evening,  January  20,  the 
group  in  the  city  of  St.  Catharines  were 
hosts  at  a  dinner  and  dance  to  the  alumni 
of  the  district.  The  functions  were  held 
in  the  Welland  Hotel,  St.  Catharines,  and 
about  one  hundred  graduates  and  former 
students  were  present.  The  banquet  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  G.  H. 
Berkeley,  Arts  T9,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  evening  was  Principal  R.  Bruce  Tay¬ 
lor.  Dr.  Taylor  dealt  with  many  of  the 
University  activities  in  which  the  gradu¬ 
ates  are  interested,  and  in  his  inimitable 
manner  brought  forth  many  a  hearty 
laugh.  His  speech  was  followed  by  a 
short  talk  on  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Gordon  J. 
Smith,  who  spoke  of  the  part  that  the 


alumni  could  and  should  take  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  their  Alma  Mater  through  united 
and  co-operative  action  as  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  A  vote  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  moved  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Carefoot, 
Arts  ’04,  of  St.  Catharines,  and  seconded 
by  Miss  Jennie  L.  Brennan,  Arts  ’2 7,  of 
Welland. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  hall  was 
cleared  and  an  informal  dance  was  held 
which,  due  to  its  very  informality,  proved 
exceptionally  enjoyable,  and  gave  even 
further  opportunity  for  the  talking-over 
of  college  days  and  happenings. 

The  officers  of  the  Niagara  branch 
are:  Honorary  President,  John  W.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Arts  ’98;  President,  Dr.  G.  A. 
Berkeley,  Arts  T9;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Jennie  L.  Brennan,  Arts  ’22;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  John  W.  Hunter,  Sc.  ’23.  The 
activity  of  these  officers  in  alumni  mat¬ 
ters  is  but  a  sample  of  the  Queen’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  has  been  so  noted  throughout 
the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Kifchener-W  alcrloo 

N  December  13  the  alumni  residing 
in  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  met  and 
formed  a  branch  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association.  There  are  at  present  be¬ 
tween  twenty-five  and  thirty  enthusiastic 
Queen’s  alumni  resident  in  these  cities, 
and  it  was  felt  that  with  such  a  number 
in  close  proximity,  a  branch  comprising 
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the  two  centres  could  make  itself  a  very 
active  force  in  alumni  matters. 

Col.  W.  M.  O.  Lochead,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  of  the  General  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  instrumental  in  arranging 
the  details  of  the  K.-W.  organization, 
and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  R.  Z. 
Conner. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  President,  W.  M.  O.  Lochead, 
Arts  '98;  Vice-President,  H.  W.  Brown, 
Arts  T2;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  Z. 
Conner,  Sc.  '23 ;  Executive  Committee, 
Dr.  S.  F.  Leavine,  Med.  ’20,  and  Miss 
Winnie  I.  Buchanan,  Arts  T3.  These  are 
all  alumni  who,  since  leaving  Queen’s, 
have  followed  her  affairs  with  continuous 
interest,  and  it  is  felt  that  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  do  much  towards  making  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  branch  a  real  asset 
both  to  the  University  and  to  the  alumni 
located  in  these  two  centres. 

Ottawa 

BOUT  one  hundred  and  fifty  alumni 
of  Queen’s  living  in  Ottawa  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Ottawa 
Ladies’  College  on  Friday  evening,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  for  one  of  the  Queen’s  social 
evenings  that  have  always  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  city.  As  at  other  similar 
functions,  graduates  and  former  students 
enjoyed  the  renewing  of  old  acquaintance¬ 
ships  and  the  talking  over  of  other  days 
and  doings  “on  the  old  Ontario  strand.” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bland,  Arts  ’07,  president 
of  the  Alumni  branch  at  Ottawa,  occupied 
the  chair  and  introduced  the  guest  of 


honour  and  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr. 
L.  J.  Austin,  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Queen’s.  Dr.  Austin  possesses  a  remark¬ 
able  fund  of  information  and  a  happiness 
of  delivery  that  make  his  speeches  inva¬ 
riably  well  “worth-while”  and  just  as  in¬ 
variably  appreciated  by  those  who  hear 
them.  His  address  in  this  instance,  upon 
the  subject  of  “Men  and  Matters,”  was 
no  exception  and  proved  of  great  interest 
to  the  large  audience.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  moved  by  Senator  Haydon, 
Arts  ’93  and  Law  ’96,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Macphail,  Arts  ’03  and  Sc.  ’05. 

Following  the  address  there  was  danc¬ 
ing,  and  later  in  the  evening  refreshments 
were  served.  The  whole  event  proved 
an  unusually  enthusiastic  and  happy  re¬ 
union, 

Vancouver 

QUEEN’S  alumni  residing  in  Vancou¬ 
ver  held  their  first  dance  at  the  Les¬ 
ter  Court  on  November  25.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  full  details  regarding  this  impor¬ 
tant  epoch  in  the  history  of  alumni  affairs 
in  Vancouver  are  lacking,  but  we  under¬ 
stand  there  were  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  present  and  that  the  af¬ 
fair  was  an  outstanding  success.  No 
doubt  it  will  form  a  precedent  for  similar 
events  in  coming  years. 

The  officers  of  the  Vancouver  branch 
of  the  Alumni  Association  are:  President, 
Dr.  M.  Y.  Williams,  Sc.  ’09;  Secretary, 
C.  B.  Huyck,  Sc.  T2;  Treasurer,  D.  A. 
McGregor,  Arts  ’05. 
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ALUMMI  NEWS 
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Birihs 

Allison — One  June  12,  1927,  to  Andrew 
E.  Allison,  Arts  ’18,  and  Mrs.  Allison,  Ross- 
land,  B.C.,  a  daughter  (Helen  Joan). 

Armstrong — At  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  Saturday,  December  31, 

1927,  to  Dr.  L.  N.  Armstrong,  Med.  ’17,  and 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  a  daughter. 

Baker — At  the  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toron¬ 
to,  on  January  11,  1928,  to  Captain  Edwin 
A.  Baker,  Sc.  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Cornett — At  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  January  19,  to  Dr.  W.  G. 
Cornett,  Arts  ’19  and  Med.  ’21,  and  Mrs. 
Cornett  (Jessie  Ewart),  Arts  ’21,  a  son. 

Crawford — At  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on 
December  28,  1927,  to  Dr.  E.  C.  A.  Crawford, 
Med.  ’16,  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  a  daughter. 

Ettinger — At  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  December  31,  1927,  to  Dr.  G.  H.  Ettinger, 
Arts  ’16  and  Med.  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Ettinger,  a 
daughter. 

Hamilton — At  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Orillia,  Ont.,  on  December  18,  1927,  to  Dr. 
L.  C.  Hamilton,  Med.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
a  daughter. 

Hazlett — At  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto, 
on  January  14,  1928,  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Hazlett, 
Arts  ’15  and  Med.  ’19,  and  Mrs.  Hazlett 
(Flora  Fair),  Arts  ’16,  a  daughter. 

Ludgate — At  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1927,  to  Douglas  J.  Ludgate,  Sc.  ’19, 
and  Mrs.  Ludgate,  a  son  (Douglas  Jr.). 

Landriau — At  Hotel  Dieu,  Windsor,  on 
Dec.  27,  1927,  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Landriau,  and 
Mrs.  Landriau  (Dorcas  Kelly),  Arts  ’17,  a 
daughter  (Fovita  Ann). 

Macpherson — At  the  Private  Patients’ 
Pavilion,  Toronto,  on  Friday,  January  13, 

1928,  to  Kenneth  P.  Macpherson,  Sc.  ’14,  and 
Mrs.  Macpherson,  a  daughter  (Gertrude 
Elizabeth). 

Mundell — At  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  on  De¬ 
cember  24,  1927,  to  Dr.  D.  K.  Mundell,  Med. 
’16,  and  Mrs.  Mundell,  a  son  (David  Ed¬ 
ward). 


Marriages 

McConville — In  Quebec,  P.Q.,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1927,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Muldoon,  Dolores  May,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Cuff,  of  Port  Arthur, 
to  Cecil  A.  McConville,  Sc.  ’21,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  McConville,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Robinson — On  January  21,  1927,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Kingston,  Helen 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Franklin,  to  Denis  Owen  Robinson, 
Sc.  ’23,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Robin¬ 
son,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Scott — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  father, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  Kingston,  on  December  27, 
1927,  Katie  Iona  Allen,  to  Clarence  W  .H. 
Scott,  Sc.  ’27,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Scott,  Napanee.  They  will  reside  at  Walker- 
ville. 

Sheridan — On  December  14,  1927,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Sheridan,  Brockville,  Evaline  Mil¬ 
dred  Sheridan,  Arts  ’18,  to  Harry  Rickard, 
of  Smith’s  Falls,  Ont. 

Deaths 

Ashton — Reverend  John  Joseph  Ashton, 
Arts  ’86,  died  at  his  home  in  Sapperton,  B.C., 
on  October  15,  1927,  after  a  brief  illness. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Ashton  took  his  theology 
course  at  McGill  University,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  minister  at  New  Westminster, 
B.C.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  some 
time  ago,  and  since  then  has  taught  school 
in  Sapperton.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  daughters. 

Hall— The  death  occurred  on  January  17, 
1927,  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Hall,  Gananoque,  Ont.,  of 
Dr.  John  Winston  Hall,  Med.  ’23.  The  late 
Dr.  Hall  received  his  early  education  at  Ma¬ 
ple  Grove,  Ont.,  and  after  attending  the 
Gananoque  High  School  and  completing  his 
course  there,  he  entered  the  faculty  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Queen’s  in  the  fall  of  1918.  He  gra¬ 
duated  from  the  University  in  1923,  and 
later  spent  some  time  doing  intern  work  in 
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hospitals  in  New  York  City,  but  on  account 
of  ill  health  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
work  and  return  to  his  home,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
until  his  death  .  He  is  survived  by  his  par¬ 
ents;  two  brothers,  William  and  Millard, 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Connor,  South  Lake,  Ont. 

Macnee — The  death  occurred  at  Picton, 
Ont.,  on  January  3,  of  Mr.  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
nee,  who  graduated  from  Queen’s  with  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1873.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  Mr.  Macnee  practised  as  a  barrister 
and  solicitor  in  Picton,  and  during  most  of 
that  time  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  life  of  that  town.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Jane  W.  Macnee,  and  one  daughter, 
Miss  Jean  Macnee,  of  Ottawa.  Reverend 
R.  J.  Craig,  Arts  ’74,  a  classmate,  conducted 
the  funeral  service. 

Morgan — On  January  16,  while  on  his  way 
to  his  home,  Dr.  William  Morgan,  since  1912 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Queen’s  Theological  College,  was  suddenly 
stricken  and  died  before  he  could  be  taken 
home.  Dr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Buchan, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1864,  and  came 
to  Queen’s  shortly  after  the  Univ'ersity  had 
been  nationalized  and  its  Divinity  faculty 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  death  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
College  he  so  faithfully  served. 

Nofes 

1871-1880 

S*r  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C., 
who  attended  Queen’s  in  the  seventies,  has 
been  ill  for  some  months,  and  has  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  foot  by  amputation.  His  many 
friends  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  he  is 
making  a  satisfactory  recovery,  and  hopes 
soon  to  resume  his  wonted  place  on  the 
Bench  as  police  magistrate  for  the  city  of 
Winnipeg. 

Dr.  Matthew  MacKay,  Arts  ’79,  recently 
received  the  honour  of  having  his  name 
presented  to  the  Government  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  vacancies  in  the  Senate. 
After  graduating  from  Queen’s  in  1879,  Dr. 
MacKay  went  to  Toronto,  where  he  took  his 
D.D.S.  and  D.S.  degrees,  and  in  1887  he 
went  to  Pembroke,  where  he  has  lived  ever 
since.  For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  Liberals  of  Renfrew  county,  and 


was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
that  constituency  in  1921.  His  parliamen¬ 
tary  career  (1921-1925)  included  holding 
the  positions  of  Ontario  Liberal  Whip  and 
acting  chief  Liberal  Whip.  His  son  Dr. 
Wallace  MacKay,  Med.  ’16,  is  practising  in 
Ottawa. 

W.  Redford  Mulock,  K.C.,  of  Winnipeg, 
also  a  student  in  the  seventies,  celebrated 
on  January  11,  his  seventy-eighth  birthday. 
Mr.  Mulock  is  still  vigorous  and  active,  and 
is  daily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  is  interested  in  the  public  life 
of  the  community.  The  “Review”  extends 
congratulations. 

1881-1890 

J.  A.  Cooke,  Arts  ’84,  is  principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Picton,  Ont. 

Dr.  Charles  James,  Med.  ’88,  has  been 
practising  at  Mattawa,  Ont.,  for  many  years. 
He  is  government  medical  officer  for  some  of 
the  surrounding  Indian  reservations.  Dr. 
James  is  an  ardent  Queen’s  enthusiast,  and 
during  the  past  summer  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  to  some  Queen’s  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
get  back  to  his  Alma  Mater  for  the  big 
reunion  in  ’26. 

Francis  King,  K.C.,  Arts  ’89,  of  Kingston, 
was  recently  re-elected  vice-president  of  the 
Frontenac  Law  Association. 

1891-1900 

I.  D.  Breuls,  Arts  ’00,  resigned  in  October 
as  inspector  of  schools  for  North  Renfrew. 
Mr.  Breuls  had  served  in  that  capacity  for 
fourteen  years.  He  requested  that  his  res¬ 
ignation  take  place  on  Dec.  31. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dempster,  Arts  ’95  (M.D.  De¬ 
troit  College  of  Medicine  ’09),  is  an  X-ray 
specialist  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Dr-  Dempster 
is  also  professor  and  head  of  X-ray  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  and 
was  president  of  Wayne  County  Medical 
Association  for  1926-27. 

Rev.  William  A.  Guy,  Arts  ’97,  Theol.  ’01, 
has  been  minister  of  Oak  Bay  United 
Church,  Victoria,  B.C.,  since  1926,  and  was 
last  year  elected  chairman  of  the  presby¬ 
tery  of  Victoria. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Johns,  Arts  ’96  and  Med.  ’00, 
recently  delivered  an  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  York  County  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  at  the  York  County  Hospital, 
Newmarket,  Ont. 
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Professor  W.  B.  Munro,  Arts  ’96,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  division  of  history,  government 
and  economics,  Harvard  University,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  to  deliver  the  Marfleet 
Foundation  lectures  at  Toronto  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1928-1929.  These  lectures,  deal¬ 
ing  with  some  topic  relating  to  history  or 
government  of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
have  been  given  on  three  occasions  since 
the  Foundation  was  established;  the  first 
by  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft;  the 
second  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  LL.D.  ’03, 
Chancellor  of  Queen’s  University;  and  the 
third  by  John  Bassett  Moore,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  World  Court. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Newlands  (Etta  Reid),  Arts 
’92,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  man¬ 
agement  committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Kingston.  Mrs.  Newlands  has  had  a 
number  of  years  experience  on  the  Board, 
and  is  undoubtedly  well  qualified  to  hold  this 
important  office. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Seaton,  Arts  ’97,  is  inspector  of 
public  schools  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  He  received 
his  D.Paed.  degree  from  Toronto  Universiy 
in  1924. 

Miss  Violet  B.  Smith,  Arts  ’97,  has  been 
for  the  past  four  years  head  of  the  modern 
languages  department  in  the  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  Oshawa,  Ont.  Miss  Smith  spent  last 
summer  at  the  famous  French  Summer 
School  at  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

1901-1910 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Bell,  Arts  ’€5  (M.D.  ’09,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manitoba),  is  general  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Vancouver  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  I.  G.  Bogart,  Med.  ’01,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
opening  practice  in  Kingston.  During  these 
years  Dr.  Bogart  has  served  the  people  of 
the  City  and  its  vicinity  as  both  surgeon 
and  physician,  and  has  come  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  Province. 

D.  S.  Ellis,  Arts  ’08  and  Sc.  ’10,  assistant 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Queen’s, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Kingston 
Branch  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

A.  W.  Haddow,  Sc.  ’07,  is  city  engineer 
at  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Dr.  George  Bryce  Kendrick,  Arts  ’09  and 
Med.  ’ll,  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  was  recently 
elected  chairman  of  the  Chatham  Board  of 
Education  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  held  on  January  3. 

A.  R.  Lord,  Arts  ’10,  is  at  present  on  the 
staff  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  W.  S.  McCann,  Arts  ’10  and  Sc.  ’12, 
is  consulting  engineer  with  the  British  Alu¬ 
minum  Company,  London,  Eng. 

Hugh  W.  Macdonnell,  Arts  ’09,  is  legal 
adviser  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  is  located  in  Toronto. 

J.  D.  Macmillan,  Arts  ’10,  is  associate 
professor  of  English  at  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr. 
Macmillan  received  his  A.M.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  in  1914. 

James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  president 
and  general  manager  of  James  Richardson 
and  Sons  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Canadian  Committee  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  Some  months  ago  Mr. 
Richardson  was  made  a  director  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

1911-1920 

Miss  Annie  Beers,  Arts  ’16,  formerly  of 
Cobourg,  Ont.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  department  of  the  High  and  Vocational 
School  at  Welland,  Ont. 

Miss  Ruth  Buchanan,  Arts  ’14,  who  was 
in  charge  of  Miss  Bertha  Robson’s  school 
in  Amkhut,  India,  during  the  latter’s  fur¬ 
lough,  has  returned  to  Canada.  Miss  Rob¬ 
son  graduated  from  Queen’s  in  1910. 

Geoffrey  C.  Brown,  Sc.  ’12,  has  since  1922 
been  doing  consulting  work  in  the  fields  of 
plant  management  and  industrial  reorgani¬ 
zation.  His  headquarters  are  in  East 
Orange,  N.J. 

Harry  W.  Brown,  Arts  ’12,  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Colle¬ 
giate  and  Vocational  School. 

Miss  Violet  E.  Cooke,  Arts  ’17,  received 
her  M.A.  from  Columbia  University  in  June 
of  last  year. 

W.  I.  Garvock,  Arts  ’13,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  joint  manager  with  Col.  P.  B.  Taylor  of 
the  Ottawa  office  of  McLeod,  Young,  Weir 
and  Company,  Investment  Bankers.  Before 
joining  the  Ottawa  office  of  this  company 
inl925,  Mr.  Garvock  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Ottawa  “Journal.” 
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George  W.  Hudson,  Sc.  ’20,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Montreal,  as  su¬ 
pervisor  of  vehicles. 

Arthur  Jackson,  Sc.  ’16,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  on  the  engineering  .staff  at 
the  University,  has  been  seriously  laid  up 
during  the  present  session  and  is  unable  to 
take  charge  of  his  classes.  Graduates,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  staff  unite  in  wishing  Professor 
Jackson  complete  restoration  of  his  former 
good  health. 

Alfred  Johnston,  Arts  ’15,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute 
since  1916,  is  now  teaching  at  the  Woodstock 
Collegiate. 

Miss  Faustina  A.  Kelly,  Arts  ’16,  who  took 
her  M.B.  degree  from  Toronto  University  in 
1920,  is  now  practising  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 
Miss  Kelly  did  intern  work  at  the  Hamilton 
General  Hospital  during  1921  and  1922. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Moher,  Med.  ’16,  after  several 
years  postgraduate  work  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  is 
now  eye  and  ear  surgeon  at  the  Lockwood 
Clinic,  Toronto. 

J.  R.  Sheppard,  Arts  ’15,  is  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead 


Co.,  at  Joplin,  Mo.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  done 
much  valuable  work  as  a  rubber  technolo¬ 
gist,  and  he  is  making  investigations  in  this 
connection  for  the  above-mentioned  com¬ 
pany. 

R.  M.  Smith,  Sc.  ’14,  was  appointed,  on 
January  1,  Deputy  Minister  of  Highways 
for  Ontario,  which  position  he  has  been 
tentatively  filling  for  several  months  past. 
Congratulations  of  Queen’s  alumni  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mr.  Smith  on  his  appointment  to 
this  important  office. 

Dr.  John  A.  Stewart,  Med.  ’12,  is  practis¬ 
ing  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  specializing  in  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  work. 

Miss  Dora  Stock,  Arts  ’14,  formerly  of 
the  Hamilton  Technical  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Humberside  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Struthers  (Margaret  F. 
Walks),  Arts  ’12,  is  doing  missionary  work 
in  Tsinan,  China,  and  is  teaching  English 
and  Greek  in  the  University  there. 

George  G.  Wilson,  Arts  ’14,  is  industrial 
plant  engineer  with  the  Lamson  Co.,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.,  manufacturers  of  automatic  con¬ 
veying  equipment. 

(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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George  O.  Vogan,  Sc.  T7,  who  has  been 
until  recently  with  the  Ontario  H.  E.  P.  C. 
at  Toronto,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Duke,  Price  Power  Company  at 
Arvida,  Que. 

J.  E.  Zeron,  Arts  ’17,  is  practising  law  at 
Windsor,  Ont.  Mr.  Zeron  graduated  from 
Osgoode  Hall  in  1920. 

1921-1927 

Dr.  A.  J.  Abernethy,  Med.  ’26,  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  during  the  past  summer  to 
join  that  of  the  Laurentian  Sanatorium  at 
Ste.  Agathe,  Que. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Baiden,  Med.  ’22,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  Hon.  Dr.  Forbes  Godfrey, 
Mimico,  Ont.,  is  now  assisting  Dr.  J.  J.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  of  Belleville,  Ont. 

B.  G.  Ballard,  Sc.  ’24,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Mfg. 
Co.  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  designing  heavy 
traction  railway  motors. 

A.  G.  Barrett,  Sc.  ’21,  is  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Johns-Man- 
ville  Co.  at  Asbestos,  Que. 

C.  O.  Bartels,  Arts  ’27  (Commerce),  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Toron¬ 
to,  Ont. 

Arthur  W.  Bromley,  Sc.  ’26,  is  on  the  field 
engineering  staff  of  the  Canadian  Westing- 
house  Co. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Burleigh,  Med.  ’26,  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  as  house  physician,  is  now 
practising  at  Newton  Falls,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Ross  Childerhouse,  Med  ’21,  is  medi¬ 
cal  director  of  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium, 
White  Haven,  Penn. 

Leslie  Cleminson,  Sc.  ’25,  who  was  for 
some  time  resident  chemist  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Sturgeon  Falls, 
Ont.,  is  now  chief  chemist  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Abraham  Cohen,  Arts  ’26,  is  an  accoun¬ 
tant  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Miss  Kathleen  Dolan,  Arts  ’24,  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  at  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Fawcett,  Arts  ’21,  Med.  ’26 
(M.D.  ’27,  University  of  Minnesota),  is 
medical  director  of  Riverside  Sanitarium, 
Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  which  is  owned  by  four 
counties  of  the  state- 


Dr.  A.  E.  Friend,  Med.  ’22,  is  practising 
in  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  as  an  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  specialist. 

J.  J.  Gilpin,  Sc.  ’24,  is  on  the  engineering 
staff  of  Bergendahl  &  Kien,  structural  engi¬ 
neers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Margaret  Gibson,  Arts  ’27,  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Irwin,  Med.  ’26,  is  doing  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  the  Stone  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  Parry  Sound,  Ont. 

C.  D.  Johns,  Sc.  ’21,  is  at  present  with  the 
Wallbridge  and  Aldinger  contracting  firm  in 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Kines,  Arts  ’17  and  Med.  ’23, 
is  practising  his  profession  at  Banks,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

F.  S.  Lee,  Sc.  ’25,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chrysler  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Margaret  MacDonell,  Arts  ’22,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Sweeney,  Arts  ’25,  are  on  the 
staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Pem¬ 
broke,  Ont. 

Dr.  P.  A  .McLeod,  Arts  ’21  and  Med.  ’26, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Woman’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  110th  St.,  New  York  City,  as  house 
surgeon. 

Miss  Josie  B.  Medd,  Arts  ’24,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  head  of  the  English  department  in  the 
High  School  at  Welland,  Ont. 

Miss  Margaret  Mitchell,  Arts  ’27,  has 
been  teaching  in  the  continuation  school  at 
Stouffville,  Ont.,  since  November  of  last 
year. 

Miss  Helene  de  Mouilpied,  Arts  ’25,  is 
teaching  this  year  at  Dutton,  Ont. 

Blake  P.  Rapley,  Sc.  ’23,  has  oeen  since 
May,  1926,  with  the  Imperial  Oil  Refineries 
Ltd.  at  Sarnia,  Ont. 

General 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  professor  of  surgery  at 
Queen’s,  is  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
from  the  Academy  of  Medicine  to  the  gra¬ 
duating  class  in  Mediicne  at  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  on  February  9. 

Miss  Alice  Roy,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  physical  instructor  for  wo¬ 
men  at  Queen’s  with  exceptional  success, 
was  forced  to  retire  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  due  to  illness.  Her  many  friends  will 
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hope  for  her  speedy  recovery,  and  return 
to  the  sphere  of  women’s  athletics  at  the 
University. 

Principal  R.  Bruce  Taylor  was  recently 
a  speaker  at  the  opening  of  a  Boy  Scout 
drive  for  $300,000  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Over 
one  thousand  men  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  Morrison 
Hotel. 


On  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Highways,  of  which  R.  M. 
Smith,  Sc.  ’14,  was  recently  appointed  Dep¬ 
uty  Minister,  are  the  following  Queen’s  Sci¬ 
ence  men:  W.  F.  Noonan,  Sc.  ’15,  resident 
engineer,  headquarters  at  Port  Hope;  W.  R. 
Alder,  Sc.  ’07,  resident  engineer,  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Durham;  C.  A.  Robbins,  Sc.  ’15,  resi¬ 
dent  engineer,  headquarters  at  Brockville; 
J.  Sears,  Sc.  ’05,  resident  engineer,  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ottawa;  H.  T.  Eaton,  Sc.  ’13, 
engineer,  Chatham;  H.  Jardine,  Sc.  ’ll,  en¬ 
gineer,  Durham;  H.  A.  Smail,  Sc.  ’14,  engi¬ 
neer,  Brockville;  N.  M.  Cooke,  Sc.  ’21,  engi¬ 
neer,  Ottawa;  H.  L.  Schermerhorn,  Sc.  ’23, 
engineer,  Cornwall. 


Royal  Securities 
Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  and  in  New  York. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-four 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition,  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Toronto  Halifax  Saint  John  Quebec 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  New  York 
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SERVING  CANADIAN  INDUSTRY 


THE  present  works  of  the  Canadian  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Company  were  founded  in  the 
year  1899,  although  old-timers  remember  the 
original  manufacture  at  Sherbrooke  and  Mont¬ 
real  of  “Ingersoll”  and  "Rand"  compressors  and 
drills  as  far  back  as  1889. 

The  illustration  shows  the  plant  as  viewed 
from  the  Sherbrooke-Montreal  Highway,  show¬ 
ing  foundry,  pattern  shop,  power  house,  and 
some  of  the  manufacturing  buildings.  The 
products  of  these  shops  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  mine  or  prospect  which  has  been 
opened  in  Canada  during  the  past  thirty-eight 
years,  and  on  most  important  engineering  and 
construction  projects  of  to-day. 


In  addition  to  having  the  largest  machinery 
plant  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand 
Company  maintains  a  number  of  well-located 
sales  and  service  branches  from  coast  to  coast, 
in  order  to  assure  proper  selection,  installation 
and  operation  of  its  products. 

CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY  LIMITED 
10  Phillips  Square,  Montreal 

Ingercoll-Rand 
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BOILERS,  STOKERS,  PUMPS 

ACCESSORIES 

Babcock- Wilcox  &  Goldie-McCulloch  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works: — GALT,  CANADA 

Also  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  New  Glasgow  and  Vancouver. 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 


We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on 
margin  on  the 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
London  Stock  Exchange 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Montreal  Curb  Market 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 


We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 
municipal,  public  utility  and  indus¬ 
trial  securities;  handle  unlisted  anu 
inactive  securities,  and  lend  money  on 
acceptable  stocks  and  bonds. 

Eleven  offices,  connected  b  private 
wire,  and  membership  on  live  ex¬ 
changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 
service. 


JOHNSTON  and  WARD 

Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Kingston  —  Stratford  —  London  —  Sherbrooke  — 
Moncton  —  Halifax  —  Sydney,  N.S.  —  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Saint  John,  N.B. 

MEMBERS:  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  —  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  —  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 


Keep  Your  Investments  Up-to-Date 

Consult  us  frequently,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  advise  and  so  assist 
you  to  improve  and  extend  your  investment  holdings. 

NEWMAN,  SWEEZEY  &  CO.  LIMITED 

Investment  Bankers 

136  St.  James  Street,  -  Montreal 
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The  more  complete  the  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  with 
Ceramic  Tile,  and  of  the  range  of  colors  and  designs  available,  the 
better  for  every  owner,  architect  and  contractor. 

“There  is  no  substitute  for  Tile.” 

The  Frontenac  Floor  &  Wall  Tile  Co.,  Ltd. 

KINGSTON,  ONTARIO 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S ” 

W.  G.  JORDAN,  B.A.,  D.D. 

By  Ernest  F.  Scott 


DOCTOR  JORDAN 


THE  makers  of  a  university  include 
not  only  the  men  who  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  its  affairs  but  the  men  of 
thought  who  have  given  lustre  to  it  by 
their  achievement  and  have  helped  in  a 
hundred  indefinable  ways  to  mould  its 
spirit.  These  indeed  are  the  real  makers 
of  any  university  that  is  worth  the  name, 
and  Queen’s  has  been  wonderfully  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  teachers  who  have  built  it  up 
spiritually.  In  days  when  it  had  little  to 
show  in  the  way  of  stone  and  lime  it  was 
rich  in  such  men,  and  everything  it  has 
since  attained  to  has  been  chiefly  due  to 
the  work  they  did.  No  man,  certainly,  in 
the  last  generation  has  done  more  to 
breathe  a  soul  into  our  university  than 
Dr.  W.  G.  Jordan.  His  life  has  been  that 
of  a  quiet  scholar,  and  he  has  never  as¬ 
serted  himself  in  University  politics  or  as¬ 
pired  to  hold  any  prominent  office.  Even 
his  chosen  field  of  study  may  have  seemed 
more  remote  from  practical  interests  than 
any  other.  Yet  his  mind  and  personality 
have  made  themselves  felt  in  all  the  life 


of  Queen’s.  To  those  who  enjoyed  his 
immediate  teaching  he  was  perhaps  the 
chief  formative  influence  in  their  college 
days,  and  those  outside  of  his  classes  were 
yet  conscious  of  a  grace  and  elevation 
which  his  presence  lent  to  the  University. 
There  are  thousands  in  all  English  speak¬ 
ing  countries  to  whom  the  name  of 
Queen’s  suggests  nothing  else  than  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Jordan. 

He  was  born,  a  little  over  seventy  years 
ago,  in  the  ancient  Yorkshire  town  of 
Whitby.  A  psychologist  would  perhaps 
find  the  secret  of  much  of  his  later  charac¬ 
ter  and  work  in  the  environment  in  which 
he  passed  his  earliest  days.  Whitby,  by 
its  natural  situation  on  a  rock-bound 
coast,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  old 
English  towns.  With  its  venerable  abbey 
and  its  memories  of  Caedmon  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons  it  is  associated  with  the 
very  beginnings  of  English  history  and 
poetry.  An  impressionable  boy  could  not 
but  feel  the  influence  of  such  surround¬ 
ings.  It  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jordan’s 
chief  enthusiasms  throughout  his  life  have 
been  for  antiquity,  literature,  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  love  of  these  things  was  no 
doubt  born  with  him,  but  it  must  have 
been  drawn  out  and  fostered  by  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  his  native  town. 

His  natural  bent  was  towards  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  he  went  for  his  theological 
training  to  the  Presbyterian  college  in 
London.  Here  again  he  was  fortunate  in 
his  surroundings.  The  London  college 
was  not  a  large  or  conspicuous  one,  but  it 
included  among  its  teachers  Professor 
Elmslie,  who  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  Hebraists  of  his  day 
but  a  man  of  real  genius,  who  had  got  to 
the  heart  of  the  Old  Testament  and  was 
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able  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  life.  Under 
such  a  teacher  the  minds  of  the  abler  stu¬ 
dents  were  inevitably  turned  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hebrew  literature.  He  died  after 
occupying  his  chair  for  only  a  few  years, 
but  several  of  his  pupils,  like  Dr.  Jordan 
himself,  have  done  notable  work  in  the 
subject  which  he  first  made  real  to  them. 
It  was  just  in  those  years  that  the  great 
battle  over  the  Old  Testament  was  being 
fought,  under  the  leadership  of  Robert¬ 
son  Smith  and  other  renowned  scholars. 
For  a  long  time  in  the  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  churches  there  had  been  a  movement 
toward  religious  freedom,  and  the  issue 
had  finally  centred  itself  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  Was  it  to  be  read  in  the  arti¬ 
ficial  light  of  certain  arbitrary  dogmas, 
or  in  its  natural  sense  as  a  glorious  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  record  of  a  living  revelation? 
Dr.  Jordan  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
on  the  side  of  the  newer  interpretation- 
He  felt  that  he  could  best  advance  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  reality  in  religion  by 
concentrating  himself  on  what  he  felt  to 
be  the  true  understanding  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. 

After  completing  his  college  course  he 
spent  several  years  as  a  minister  in  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Dudley.  This 
was  the  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the 
height  of  his  vigour,  was  attacking  the 
ancient  strong-holds  of  privilege,  and  Dr. 
Jordan  became  an  ardent  Liberal.  Flis 
gift  of  ready  and  persuasive  speech  made 
him  a  valuable  asset  to  the  party,  and  he 
took  an  active  part  in  more  than  one  cam¬ 
paign.  All  his  life  he  has  continued  to 
take  a  keen  interest  in  politics.  His  Lib¬ 
eralism,  perhaps,  has  been  considerably 
tempered  in  these  later  years,  when  pro¬ 
gress  has  identified  itself  with  ideas  and 
movements  that  would  very  soon  plunge 
the  world  in  chaos.  But  in  everything 
essential  Dr.  Jordan  has  remained  a  Lib¬ 
eral.  He  has  still  all  the  sympathy  of  a 
young  man  with  generous  causes.  His 


condemnation  of  some  of  the  newer  forms 
of  radicalism  is  rooted  in  his  hatred  of  all 
class-tyrannies,  of  whatever  sort  they  be. 
If  he  were  now  asked  to  define  his  politi¬ 
cal  party  he  could  truly  answer,  “Write 
me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.” 
During  his  English  ministry  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  gracious  lady  whom  genera¬ 
tions  of  Queen’s  men  have  learned  to  love 
and  honour,  and  he  decided  that  he  could 
best  consult  the  interests  of  his  family  by 
settling  in  Canada. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  country 
he  was  called  to  Strathroy,  where  he  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  fruitful  ministries  known  to  the 
Canadian  church.  It  was  at  Strathroy 
that  his  singular  gifts  as  a  preacher  first 
manifested  themselves.  Nothing  is  harder 
to  describe  than  the  quality  of  a  great 
preacher,  and  in  this  case  no  description 
is  needed,  as  most  of  our  readers  have 
heard  Dr.  Jordan  for  themselves.  His 
power  depends  partly  on  a  charm  of  voice 
and  presence,  and  a  spontaneous  flow  of 
pure  and  beautiful  language,  which  might 
be  transferred  to  the  printed  page  with 
hardly  a  word  altered.  He  makes  his 
impression  much  more  by  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  his  thought.  No  one  can.  lis¬ 
ten  to  him  without  feeling  that  here  is  a 
man  of  rare  spiritual  nature,  who  has 
looked  deep  into  human  life  and  can  make 
the  things  of  religion  real  to  others  be¬ 
cause  they  are  intensely  real  to  himself. 
Canada  has  had  many  distinguished 
preachers,  but  perhaps  none  with  the  same 
peculiar  attraction  as  Dr.  Jordan. 

It  was  during  his  ministry  at  Strathroy 
that  his  connection  with  Queen’s  began; 
and  for  this,  as  for  most  good  things  in 
the  life  of  the  University,  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  discernment  of  Principal  Grant. 
Always  on  the  watch  for  men  of  distin¬ 
guished  gifts  he  had  for  some  time  been 
observing  Dr.  Jordan.  He  had  been 
quick  to  see  that  behind  the  remarkable 
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preaching  there  was  a  great  fund  of 
scholarship,  especially  in  those  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  studies  in  which  he  was  himself 
deeply  interested.  When  Dr.  Mowat,  the 
Hebrew  professor,  was  unable  through 
failing  health  to  discharge  his  full  duties, 
Dr.  Jordan  was  invited  to  give  some  sup¬ 
plementary  lectures,  and  was  called  to  the 
chair  when  it  fell  vacant. 

On  his  discovery  of  Dr.  Jordan  the 
Principal  used  to  look  back  with  perhaps 
more  pride  than  on  anything  else  he  had 
done  for  Queen’s.  It  was  evident  from 
the  first  day  that  he  had  made  an  ideal 
appointment.  Not  only  had  a  great 
teacher  been  added  to  the  University 
staff,  but  a  new  and  helpful  force  had 
been  introduced  into  the  religious  life  of 
Canada.  The  time  in  which  Dr.  Jordan 
entered  on  his  office  was,  as  we  can  now 
see,  a  highly  critical  one.  The  Canadian 
church  had  hitherto  been  absorbed  in  its 
urgent  practical  duties,  and  had  concerned 
itself  little  with  the  theological  debates 
which  were  agitating  England  and  the 
Continent.  Most  people  were  content  to 
accept  the  Bible  without  enquiry,  as  men 
had  done  in  the  previous  century.  But 
the  new  ideas  were  bound  to  find  en¬ 
trance,  and  there  was  grave  danger  that 
they  would  come  with  a  sudden  rush  and 
break  up  religious  faith  altogether.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  future 
of  religion  in  Canada  was  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  manner  in  which  the  trans¬ 
ition  should  be  made  from  the  old  attitude 
to  the  new.  That  it  was  effected  without 
any  violent  shock  is  probably  due  to  Dr. 
Jordan  more  than  to  any  other  single 
man.  No  one  could  doubt  his  grasp  of 
the  central  things  in  religion,  and  yet  he 
was  frankly  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
methods  of  criticism.  He  was  able  to 
show  that  instead  of  destroying  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Bible  they  helped  to  make  it 
clearer  and  deeper  and  more  living.  From 
his  class-room  at  Queen’s  he  sent  out  men 


over  the  whole  land  who  had  learned  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  in  his  spirit.  He 
himself  continued  his  work  of  preaching, 
and  was  now  free  to  exercise  his  ministry 
in  a  far  wider  sphere.  Wherever  he  went 
he  was  a  living  evidence  that  the  new 
ideas,  which  had  excited  so  much  misgiv¬ 
ing,  were  fully  compatible  with  all  that 
was  essential  in  the  old  faith. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  he  found  leisure 
for  the  work  of  authorship,  and  began 
to  produce  the  many  books  which  have 

given  him  a  high  place  among  the  theo- 

\ 

logical  writers  of  the  time.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  first  (“The  Philippian  Gos¬ 
pel'’)  they  are  all  concerned  with  the  Old 
Testament  literature,  but  in  this  field  they 
cover  a  surprising  range  of  subjects. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a  critical  nature  and 
are  interesting  mainly  to  scholars ;  but  in 
most  of  them  the  aim  is  to  enforce  the 
permanent  message  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  show  its  bearing  on  present-day 
life.  In  his  later  books  (which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  good  judges  are  his  best) 
Dr.  Jordan  has  given  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  Bible  narratives  and  per¬ 
sons.  In  this  kind  of  analysis  he  finds 
play  for  those  gifts  which  are  peculiarly 
his  own — his  keen  historical  insight,  his 
poetical  imagination,  his  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  motives,  and  his  sympathy  with  all 
types  of  human  character.  Above  all,  he 
is  able  by  means  of  these  studies  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  truth  which  he  has  chiefly  at 
heart — that  the  Bible  is  a  living  book,  in 
which  we  may  read  the  record  of  human 
experience  and  trace  the  ways  of  God  in 
the  actual  government  of  the  world.  Now 
that  he  has  retired  from  his  more  active 
duties  of  teaching  he  is  still  occupied  with 
his  literary  work,  and  so  continues  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  wider  .audience  which  he  has 
won  for  himself  in  Canada  and  abroad. 
He  possesses  in  a  rare  degree  the  happy 
gift  of  putting  his  personality  into  his 
writings.  Fortunately  he  came  too  soon 
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for  the  .gramophone  and  the  radio,  and 
had  to  form  a  style  which  should  express 
his  actual  voice.  To  read  him  is  to  listen 
to  him  as  he  talks  in  his  study,  or  warms 
up  to  his  subject  in  pulpit  or  class-room. 
For  this  reason  there  is  no  professor  of 
Queen's  who  has  kept  nearer  to  his  old 
students  than  Dr.  Jordan.  There  will  be 
those,  no  doubt,  who  will  take  up  some 
book  of  his  forty  or  fifty  years  hence  and 
feel  themselves  again  face  to  face  with 
the  man. 

He  has  lived  chiefly  in  his  work,  but 
no  one  could  be  less  of  a  mere  learned  re¬ 
cluse.  He  has  concerned  himself  as  few 
men  do  with  all  public  questions  affecting 
Canada  or  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  has 
read  all  sorts  of  literature,  with  the  un¬ 
happy  result  that  only  the  newest  novels 
or  detective  stories  are  now  of  any  use 
to  him ;  all  the  others  he  knows  already. 
He  has  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  the 
circle  of  which  he  is  the  centre  has  always 
been  growing  wider.  In  everything  that 
has  to  do  with  his  beloved  university  he 
takes  the  deepest  interest.  Although  he 
has  rarely  put  himself  forward  in  the 
direction  of  its  affairs  he  has  watched  over 
them  anxiously,  and  by  his  quiet  counsel 
has  often  made  the  crooked  things 
straight.  He  delights  in  all  social  func¬ 
tions  that  promote  good  will  among  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students,  and  one  of  the  first 


places  to  which  the  news  of  a  victorious 
game  is  sure  to  penetrate  is  the  study 
of  Dr.  Jordan.  It  may  be  added  that 
whenever  Queen’s  men  or  women  fall  into 
trouble  they  instinctively  turn  to  him.  If 
the  fault  is  their  own  they  find  a  gentle 
and  understanding  judge.  Whatever 
their  trouble  may  be,  they  come  away 
from  him  better  able  to  bear  it. 

In  these  days  of  material  progress  we 
are  too  apt  to  to  measure  the  usefulness 
of  Queen’s  by  the  part  it  takes  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  country  or  in 
guiding  commerce  and  political  action. 
In  these  ways,  certainly,  the  University 
has  done  much,  but  its  chief  glory  has 
been  of  a  different  kind.  All  through  its 
history  it  has  been  a  power  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  Canada.  When  one  tries  to  recall 
the  men  who  have  made  its  influence  felt 
one  thinks  of  Watson,  Cappon,  Dupuis, 
and  others  like  them,  whose  interest  was 
in  the  spread  of  ideas.  These  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  have  been  the 
“Makers  of  Queen’s”,  and  through  it  of 
Canada;  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  if  the 
succession  fails.  One  of  the  highest 
places  on  this  roll  of  genuine  thinkers 
must  be  assigned  to  Dr.  Jordan.  So  long 
as  he  continues  with  us  we  shall  be  re¬ 
minded  of  those  things  which  Queen’s 
has  stood  for  in  the  past,  and  for  which, 
let  us  hope,  it  will  always  stand. 


THE 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

T  this  time  of  year  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class  and  many  of 
the  students  of  the  other  years  are  “look¬ 
ing  up”  either  permanent  or  summer 
“jobs”.  Queen’s  graduates  who  have 


need  of  technical  or  other  help,  or  who 
know  of  any  openings,  will  assist  greatly 
in  the  placing  of  such  men  and  women  if 
they  will  immediately  forward  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  “The  Employment  Service”  at 
the  University.  Help  along  the  splendid 
work  that  is  being  done  by  this  depart¬ 
ment. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 

By  W.  J.  TAMBLYN,  B.A. 

( Principal  of  the  Junior  Vocational  School,  Toronto) 


FIVE  years  ago  a  prominent  city  offi¬ 
cial  startled  the  citizens  of  Toronto 
by  announcing  that  there  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  adolescent  subnormal  children  on 
the  streets  who  were  becoming  a  menace 
to  society  because  they  could  not  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  ordinary  educational  system. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
condition  actually  existed  and  that  such 
a  condition  was  responsible  for  the  large 
number  of  so-termed  mental  defectives  in 
our  jails  and  reformatories.  But  Toronto 
has  already  begun  to  see  the  results  which 
were  being*  achieved  in  the  special  classes 
organized  for  mentally  retarded  junior 
boys  and  girls,  and  in  1923  the  work  was 
extended  to  adolescent  pupils  and  two 
schools  were  organized.  The  one  for 
girls,  known  as  the  Edith  L.  Groves 
School,  now  accommodates  close  to  three 
hundred  pupils.  The  Junior  Vocational 
School  has  some  four  hundred  boys  in  at¬ 
tendance,  and  this  year  it  will  be  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  a  $160,000  addition. 

The  Junior  Vocational  School  is  part 
of  the  Technical  School  panel  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  large  government 
grants  given  to  Technical  and  Vocational 
schools  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  grant  is  50%  of 
the  cost  for  new  buildings  and  for  per¬ 
manent  equipment,  and  from  25%  to  50% 
of  teachers’  salaries.  The  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  Technical  School  education  fos¬ 
ters  the  pride  of  the  Vocational  pupils, 
making  them  feel  that  they  are  advanc¬ 
ing  to  a  branch  of  the  Technical  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  chronological  age  of  boys  admitted 
to  the  Junior  Vocational  School  is  from 
13  to  16  years,  while  the  mental  age  ranges 
from  6  to  12  years.  In  the  ordinary  aca¬ 


demic  grading  of  our  school  system  these 
boys  have  been  promoted  in  many  cases 
only  when  the  seats  became  too  small  for 
them.  Some,  by  good  fortune,  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  to  the  Senior  III  grade,  while 
many  others  cannot  read  or  write.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  great  number  of  these 
lads,  deprived  of  the  thrill  of  a  well  earned 
promotion,  have  developed  abnormal  ten¬ 
dencies  which  have  turned  them  against 
society  ? 


W.  J.  TAMBLYN,  Arts  ’20 


It  is  recognized  that  these  pupils  must 
be  prepared,  where  possible,  for  indus¬ 
trial  life,  and  courses  are  arranged  which 
will  best  fit  them  to  occupy  some  useful 
place  in  society.  Shops  are  organized, 
with  practical  instructors,  for  teaching 
the  rudiments  of  carpentering,  building 
construction  (including  brick-laying,  plas¬ 
tering  and  painting),  metal  work,  shoe¬ 
repairing,  mechanical  drawing  and  prac¬ 
tical  art,  machine  shop  practice,  automo¬ 
bile  mechanics,  printing,  barbering,  tailor¬ 
ing,  cooking  and  waiting,  practical  book¬ 
keeping,  and  typewriting. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  to  these  boys  to  have  them  appreciate 
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the  value  of  the  material  with  which  they 
are  working,  and  in  every  shop  the  effort 
is  made  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  material.  In  the  metal  shop,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  boys  begin  on  cans  which  have 
been  sent  on  by  the  boys  working  in  the 
kitchen,  and  many  useful  articles  are 
made.  As  soon  as  a  boy  demonstrates 
that  he  can  handle  his  tools  properly  he 
is  allowed  to  use  new  material.  The  shoe 
repairing  department  receives  thousands 
of  old  shoes  from  friends  of  the  school ; 


is  definitely  related  to  the  instruction  in 
one  of  the  vocational  shops.  While  the 
automobile  was  being  built  in  the  various 
vocational  departments,  descriptions  of 
the  car — practical  sales  talks  which  would 
help  market  such  a  product — were  being 
enthusiastically  written  by  the  boys  in 
their  academic  classes  where  they  spend 
50%  of  their  time.  Meanwhile  the  boys 
in  the  art  department  were  producing 
posters  which  would  advertise  the  new 
“creation”.  In  both  vocational  and  aca- 


THE  “JARVIS  SPECIAL” 

Built  entirely  by  the  pupils  of  the  Junior  Vocational  School,  Toronto,  and 
used  for  delivering  articles  made  at  the  school. 


these  are  repaired,  and  for  the  cost 
of  the  material  they  are  given  to  va¬ 
rious  social  service  organizations  of  the 
city.  The  boys  give  freely  of  their  time, 
and  in  many  cases  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  find  out  that  it  is  “more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive”.  In  the  auto¬ 
mechanics  department  a  “new  model”  car 
was  constructed  out  of  old  parts  given  to 
the  school.  Some  tools  made  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  were  used  in  the  construction. 

The  instruction  in  each  academic  class 


demic  classes  the  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  activities  related  to  life — the  life 
which  interests  the  pupils.  The  more 
practical  and  useful  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  the  greater  is  the  interest.  The  more 
closely  the  academic  work  is  related  to  the 
vocational,  the  more  satisfactory  are  the 
results. 

In  thus  co-relating  the  work  the  central 
factor  is  the  teacher.  Personality  is  worth 
more  than  methods  or  machinery;  per¬ 
sonality  plus  method,  plus  equipment,  is 
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the  ideal  combination.  In  the  selection  of 
teachers  for  the  School,  personality  has 
been  the  first  consideration,  and  men  of 
scholarship  calibre,  with  specialists’  de¬ 
grees  and  post-graduate  training  in  psy¬ 
chology,  have  been  attracted  to  this  work. 
Every  teacher  has  also  taken  a  course 
qualifying  him  to  teach  in  an  auxiliary 
class. 

The  School  endeavours  to  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  every  child.  To  aid  the 
teacher  in  his  personal  study,  informa¬ 
tion  is  collected  relative  to  the  child’s 
mental  ability  and  physical  condition, 
emotional  qualities,  and  social  back¬ 
ground.  In  this  study  of  the  child  an 
effort  is  made  to  find  the  cause  of  retar¬ 
dation,  and  where  possible,  eliminate  it. 
Where  the.  cause  cannot  be  removed,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  supply  training  which 
will  reduce  the  handicaps  to  a  minimum. 
These  children  have  been  described  as 
“the  children  who  never  grow  up”,  and 
while  this  may  be  true  of  many,  the  state¬ 
ment  is  misleading,  for  there  are  some 
who  have  merely  grown  up  “different”.  I 
have  seen  boys  who  could  not  be  taught 
to  read  learn  to  love  characters  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  I  have  seen  others  who  could 
not  understand  the  complications  of  frac¬ 
tions  revel  in  some  subjects  which  are 
taught  in  some  of  our  best  universities. 

Nature  intended  mind  and  body  to  de¬ 
velop  in  harmony.  The  teaching  of  health 
principles  is  considered  a  most  important 
phase  of  our  work,  and  we  try  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  relation  of  these  principles  to 
the  child’s  outside  life  as  well  as  to  the 
physical  activities  of  the  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.  The  medical  service,  loaned 
by  the  Public  Health  department,  renders 
valuable  assistance  in  overcoming  physi¬ 
cal  defects  which  have  aggravated  men¬ 
tal  abnormalities.  In  addition  to  the  many 
physical  activities  there  are  many  social 
phases  to  the  school  life.  Besides  social 
clubs  there  are  musical  organizations, 


which  are  repeatedly  requested  to  give 
concerts  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

“Make  a  child  a  useful  citizen  rather  than 
fill  him  with  knowledge,”  is  our  aim.  To 
this  end  the  building  of  character  in  the 
mentally  sub-normal  or  unstable  child  is 
dealt  with  just  as  seriously  as  is  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  patient’s  constitution  in  the 
ordinary  hospital.  Inferiority  complexes, 
fears,  emotions,  prejudices,  outbursts  of 
temper,  are  treated  as  carefully — and  we 
hope  some  day  we  may  say  as  scientifi¬ 
cally — as  is  indigestion  or  any  other  phy¬ 
sical  disability.  If  these  children  can  be 
taught  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and 
can  be  given  the  right  attitude  towards  so¬ 
ciety,  the  organization  of  society  is  such 
that  there  are  useful  places  which  they 
can  successfully  fill. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Frank  Sharpe, 
secretary  of  the  Big  Brother  Association, 
assisted  the  School  in  making  a  survey  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty- four  boys  recent¬ 
ly  admitted.  Thirty-four  were  described 
as  among  the  worst  court  cases  in  To¬ 
ronto,  and  50%  of  the  remainder  as  hav¬ 
ing  some  problem  of  home  environment 
in  addition  to  their  own  mental  condition. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  delinquent  and 
incorrigible  boy  had  not  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  auxiliary  training,  but  had  been 
floundering  along  at  school  until  he  had 
become  discouraged,  had  come  to  hate 
school,  and  in  his  effort  to  get  away  from 
it,  had  become  troublesome.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  vocational  training,  many  of 
those  described  as  the  worst  are  among 
the  most  promising  boys  we  have  placed 
in  industry,  and  only  two  of  the  group 
have  not  made  good. 

.  Tom  was  an  English  boy  who  “closed 
up  like  a  clam”  and  “looked  dumb”  when¬ 
ever  a  teacher  attempted  to  “fill  him  with 
knowledge”.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good 
reason  why  he  could  not  accomplish  the 
complicated  art  of  reading,  but  we  could 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  continue 
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to  come  to  school  dirty.  His  family,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “poor  white  trash”,  would  not 
co-operate,  and  finally  Tom  left  school 
to  pick  over  the  “rags  and  bones”  in  his 
father’s  junk  shop.  We  wrote  “failure” 
over  our  attempt  to  adjust  this  boy.  A 
year  and  a  half  later  a  fine,  clean-looking 
lad  entered  my  office.  At  first  I  did  not 
recognize  him ;  perhaps  it  is  the  first  time 
I  had  really  seen  him.  He  was  not  talk¬ 
ing  long  until  he  opened  his  heart :  he  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  clean  up  at  home, 
but  as  soon  as  he  got  work  he  saved  up 
enough  to  get  a  new  home  and  clothes, 
and  came  back  to  thank  us.  He  was  a 
“shining”  example  that  the  seed,  though 
apparently  dormant,  had  taken  root. 

Dick  was  from  a  good  family.  He  had 
tried  his  best  at  school,  but  had  suffered 
repeated  nervous  breakdowns.  The  best 
nerve  specialists  could  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  had  such  a  bright  personality 
that  it  was  years  before  anyone  suspected 
that  the  boy  was,  to  use  a  technical  term, 
“mentally  defective”.  It  was  not  until  he 
began  to  turn  against  society,  which  re¬ 
peatedly  demanded  of  him  what,  in  his 
case,  was  the  impossible,  that  his  parents 
became  alarmed.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  realize  his  condition  and  worry  about 
it.  One  day  when  brought  to  the  office 
he  was  more  adamant  than  usual.  Final¬ 
ly,  when  the  writer  had  gained  his  confi¬ 
dence,  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  “I  am  men¬ 
tally  defective,”  he  sobbed,  “for  I  can’t 
do  arithmetic.”  It  took  hours  to  con¬ 
vince  Dick  that  he  was  only  “mentally 
different”.  From  then  his  progress  in 
the  various  shops  was  marvellous,  and 
his  health  became  normal.  To-day  he  is 
in  one  of  the  best  paid  trades  and  has  far 
surpassed  the  two  high-school  graduates 
alongside  of  whom  he  commenced  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

“I  tell  you,  Mr.  Tamblyn,  when  you 
are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  a  job 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  feel  that  you  have 


a  trade  behind  you  and  are  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  bum.”  Less  than  two  years  before 
the  above  remark  was  made,  a  broken 
hearted  father  was  in  my  office  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  save  his  boy, 
who  was  the  only  member  of  a  fine  family 
unable  to  succeed  in  the  ordinary  school. 
To  add  to  this  handicap,  Harry  had  a  phy¬ 
sical  disability  which  eliminated  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  success  in  many  ordinary  oc¬ 
cupations.  Deprived  of  the  sunshine  of 
success — the  “birthright”  of  every  Cana¬ 
dian  citizen — he  was  becoming  bitter  to¬ 
ward  society  and  was  developing  an  ab- 


WINNERS  OF  AWARDS 

Prize-winning  poster  and  set  of  tools  made  by 
boys  in  the  school 

normal  condition  of  character,  which  the 
father  recognized  was  more  dangerous  to 
his  soul  than  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
would  be  to  his  body.  A  thorough  study 
of  the  boy  revealed  latent  possibilities, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  shop  where  these 
could  best  be  developed,  his  academic 
training  being  given  according  to  the  in¬ 
terest  aroused.  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
seedling  try  to  grow  under  a  boulder? 
Have  you  noticed  how  it  has  twisted  and 
turned  its  starved  form  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  sunlight  ?  Then  have  you 
watched  it  when  the  boulder  was  moved, 
how  it  raised  its  head  in  a  new  glory,  how 
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it  sent  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  earth 
and  anchored  itself  to  withstand  the 
storm?  That  was  how  our  young  friend 
developed  when  he  was  able  to  back  in 
the  sunshine  of  success.  It  was  this  mea¬ 
sure  of  success  which  sustained  his  pride 
in  himself  when  later  on  he  walked  the 
streets  looking  for  work.  Since  then  a 
year  has  passed.  Just  the  other  day  he 
visited  the  school;  though  only  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  he  reports  that  he  has  never 
missed  any  time,  even  during  the  slack 
season,  and  has  never  made  less  than 
$33.00  per  week. 

The  day  before  Harry  paid  his  last 
visit,  five  other  graduates  visited  the 
School  on  their  half-day  off.  Though 
none  of  these  boys  had  been  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  beyond  the  second  book  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  grade,  all  five  were  clean  cut  young 
men,  with  success  stamped  plainly  on 
their  features.  One  was  on  a  farm  and 
had  had  two  promotions,  one  was  with 
a  good  plumbing  firm,  one  a  cutter  in  a 
garment  factory,  another  running  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  printing  office,  while  the  fifth 
had  just  signed  a  contract  to  go  on  the 
stage  as  a  professional  athlete,  and  had 
come  to  the  school  to  thank  the  teachers 
for  what  he  expressed  as  “the  start  I  got 


in  life”.  The  school  has  now  270  ex¬ 
pupils  employed  in  industry.  Employers 
have  stressed  the  fact  that  they  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  them  a  respect  for  authority  and 
a  pride  in  their  ability  to  do  the  tasks 
which  they  can  perform1.  We  credit  this 
attitude  to  the  fact  that  our  boys  feel 
that  society  has  given  them  a  square  deal. 

Boys  of  every  race  and  creed  attend 
this  school.  In  our  devotional  exercises 
we  teach  them  reverence  for  God  and 
man.  In  our  study  of  delinquent  boys 
we  find  that  where  there  is  no  respect 
for  the  laws  of  God,  there  is  no  respect 
for  the  laws  of  man.  “Worship  as  you 
like,  but  worship,”  is  our  motto.  We 
spend  more  time  in  teaching  the  boys 
about  themselves  and  their  relation  to  oth¬ 
ers  than  we  do  in  having  them  memorize 
dates  in  history  or  learn  declensions  in 
grammar.  This  is  their  university,  and 
it  is  better  that  they  learn  the  psychology 
of  life  in  the  school  than  out  in  the  street 
under  the  red  flag. 

By  achieving  a  better  understanding  of 
his  relation  to  others  and  a  pride  in  his 
own  ability  to  perform  well  some  useful 

service  to  society,  the  mentally-handi¬ 
capped  adolescent  boy  becomes  an  asset 
instead  of  a  liability  to  his  country. 


. . iiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


PUBLIC  LECTURES 

HE  series  of  public  lectures  being 
given  at  the  University  during  the 
present  part  of  the  1927-28  session  is 
upon  Biblical  subjects.  As  is  no  doubt 
well  known,  these  lectures  each  year  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Extension  and  are  quite  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  lectures  before  Christmas  cov¬ 
ered  the  mining  development  of  Canada 
and,  as  usual,  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  large  audiences  present  on  each  occa¬ 
sion.  The  present  series  is  being  given 


by  Dr.  W.  G.  Jordan  and  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects :  “What  is  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism?”,  “The  Higher  Criticism”,  “The 
Book  of  Job  as  a  Great  Dramatic  Poem”, 
“The  Literary  Problems  of  the  Book”, 
“The  Religious  Problems  of  the  Book”. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  series 
of  Jectures  marks  the  thirtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Doctor  Jordan’s  connection 
with  Queen’s.  About  a  year  ago  he  gave 
up  his  chair  at  the  Theological  College, 
but  up  to  the  present  he  has  continued  his 
duties  in  the  Arts  faculty. 
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DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES  OF  QUEEN’S 

MARGARET  O’HARA,  M.D. 

By  Wilhelmina  Gordon 


MARGARET  O’HARA,  Med.  ’91 

T  is  something  of  a  presumption  for 
one  who  knows  Dr.  O’Hara  so  little 
to  write  about  her.  Others  could  speak 
from  intimate  knowledge  of  her  days  at 
college,  of  her  years  in  Indiarf.  But  none 
could  have  a  more  sincere  admiration  for 
the  woman  and  for  her  work.  Her  three 
primary  affections,  said  her  colleagues  in 
India,  are  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Queen's  University,  and  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  And  perhaps  the  sharing  of  these 
three  great  enthusiasms  may  be  no  unfit¬ 
ting  excuse  for  writing  of  Doctor  O’PIara. 

On  the  farm  near  Smith’s  Falls,  Ontar 
rio,  where  she  was  brought  up,  there  was 
frequent  illness;  “in  caring  for  others,’’ 
she  says  simply,  “I  had  the  joy  of  ser¬ 
vice.”  As  a  girl,  her  thoughts  were 
turned  not  only  to  Foreign  Missions,  but 
to  the  need  of  medical  training.  Her  way 
was  clear  before  her,  not  financially — 
years  had  to  pass  before  she  was  ready 
to  go — but  spiritually ;  and  she  followed 
it;  steadfast  purpose  and  robust  physical 
health  have  kept  her,  unfaltering,  in  that 
way  for  all  these  years. 


The  late  Eighties,  when  Margaret 
O’Hara  attended  the  Medical  College — 
Queen’s  women  were  not  then  barred 
from  medical  training — are  looked  back 
to  by  not  a  few  graduates  as  the  Golden 
Age  of  Queen’s.  Physically  the  under¬ 
graduate  was  less  busy  and  active;  there 
were  few  clashing  dates  and  competing 
attractions ;  there  were  no  expensive 
dances  with  exotic  decorations,  making 
the  colour  scheme  of  Grant  Hall  seem 
drab  and  dull,  no  clubs  to  preserve  un¬ 
touched  the  local  spirit  of  their  members. 
Undergraduates  had  not  abandoned  songs 
for  shouting;  the  trained  athlete  was  not 
the  chief  pride  and  care  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  the  Alma  Mater  Society  was  not  only 
a  real  force  in  expressing  student  opin¬ 
ions  but  also  a  training-ground  for  public 
life,  both  in  technique  and  in  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  For  the  women  stu¬ 
dents  there  were  no  lavish  attentions,  no 
luxuries,  no  comforts,  only  the  possibility 
of  real  friendship  with  other  students, 
men  and  women,  the  opportunity  for 
reading  and  the  incentive  to  thinking,  the 
feeling  of  the  responsibility  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  university  education.  At 
Queen’s  Margaret  O’Hara  was  not  only 
trained  as  a  doctor;  she  developed  that 
love  for  Queen’s  which  has  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  her  loyal 
spirit. 

In  1891  she  was  sent  to  Central  India 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
A  few  years  later  she  was  the  pioneer 
missionary  in  Dhar,  establishing  a  Medi¬ 
cal  Mission.  To  this  work  she  devoted 
her  life.  In  the  great  famine,  by  her  tire¬ 
less  efforts  and  medical  skill  and  organiz¬ 
ing  ability,  she  saved  very  many  lives. 
Her  hospital  became  not  only  a  haven 
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but  a  training-school.  She  remained  in 
Dhar  for  some  32  years,  watching  her 
work  grow  under  her  capable,  sympa¬ 
thetic  management.  Her  sound  sense 
and  tact  made  her  respected  and  consult¬ 
ed  by  the  Maharajah  and  his  household, 
by  the  British  Resident  Agent  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  by  the  poorest  patient. 
In  recognition  of  “Public  Services  in 
India”  Dr.  O’Hara  was  one  of  the  first 
to  receive  the  proud  distinction  of  the 
Kaiser-i-Hind  medal. 

In  1927,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  her  nat¬ 
ural  force  not  abated,  she  retired  from 
active  service  and  returned  to  Canada, 
bringing  with  her  a  beautiful  tea  service 
of  Indian  silver  as  a  token  of  the  love  of 
her  fellow-missionaries.  In  her  retire¬ 
ment,  however,  her  activity  is  greater  than 
that  of  many  women  thirty  years  younger. 
Paying  as  little  attention  to  Canadian  cold 
as  to  Indian  heat,  disregarding  advice  to 
rest,  she  travels  about  the  country  and 
addresses  meetings,  telling  Canadians  of 
the  work  in  India  which  she  has  borne  on 
her  heart  for  these  many  years. 

In  meeting  Dr.  O’Hara  to-day  one  is 
impressed  not  only  with  her  physical  and 
intellectual  vigour  and  her  love  of  the 
work  to  which  she  has  given  her  life,  but 
also  by  her  wide  and  keen  interest  in 
people.  Indeed,  this  deep  human  interest, 
no  mere  psychological  curiosity,  perhaps 
may  explain  something  of  her  personality 
and  her  influence.  Her  tactfulness  is  due 
not  merely  to  her  Irish  kindliness  and 
ready  wit  but  also  to  the  active  sympathy 
which  leads  her  to  see  things  from  others’ 
points  of  view ;  her  wide  tolerance  is  not 
the  shrugging  indifference  of  the  cynic 
nor  the  shallow  agreement  of  the  thought¬ 
less  ;  holding  firmly  her  own  convictions, 
she  recognizes  the  convictions  of  others, 
and  can  realize  differences  without  de¬ 
nouncing  them.  And  so  for  years  she  was 
able  to  work  with  people  whom  others 
found  difficult  and  trying;  she  would  re¬ 


joice  in  the  beauty  and  the  grace  of  little 
high-caste  Indian  girls ;  she  was  the  in¬ 
timate  and  trusted  friend  of  native  rulers 
and  their  wives  and  of  British  officials 
and  theirs.  She  deplores  the  narrow  pre¬ 
judice  of  Canadians  who  judge  British 
women  in  India  from  a  trashy  reading  of 
Kipling  or  from  the  superficial  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  few  days  on  shipboard.  Of  the 
poise  and  resource  and  diplomacy  and 
gallant  courage  of  British  women,  the 
wives  of  officers  in  the  Army  or  in  the 
India  Civil  Service,  she  has  the  highest 
opinion;  “I  should  like  to  speak  about 
them  to  a  Canadian  audience!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

Surely  it  is  deep  calling  unto  deep,  this 
sympathy  and  recognition.  Dr.  O’Hara’s 
Scottish  inheritance  of  self-control — 
which  could  bring  her  home  with  colours 
flying  and  make  it  possible  for  her 
friends  and  colleagues  to  make  a  public 
demonstration  to  her  of  their  regard  and 
affection — responds  to  the  self-control  of 
these  British  wives  who  calmly  carried 
on  their  work  during  the  War  and  who, 
in  the  normal  days  of  peace,  face  with 
apparent  nonchalance  the  long  years  of 
separation  from  husband  or  children. 
And  the  gallant  courage  of  these  women, 
which  rises  with  emergencies  and  faces 
loneliness  and  treachery  with  a  smile  be¬ 
cause  one  cannot  let  down  one’s  people 
and  one’s  standards,  finds  ready  response 
in  the  gallant  Canadian,  serving  the  Em¬ 
pire  half  way  across  the  world,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionary  holding  an  outpost 
for  the  Church  and  making  the  name  of 
Christian  loved  and  honoured  among 
people  of  alien  faiths,  the  Queen’s  woman 
keeping  ever  untarnished  her  ideal  of  her 
university.  She  is  often  oppressed  with 
the  tragedy  of  the  women  of  India;  “I 
could  match  each  of  Katherine  Mayo’s 
stories  with  one  of  my  own,”  was  her 
thoughtful  comment  on  the  fearless  can¬ 
did  work  of  the  American  woman;  vet 
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she  is  not  cast  down;  convinced  and  de¬ 
termined,  she  is  never  aggressive.  De¬ 
voted  in  service,  fair-minded  in  judgment, 


loyal,  cheery,  sincere,  she  brings  to  all 
who  meet  her  the  helpful  influence  of  her 
wholesome,  radiant  personality. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  QUEEN’S 

T  is  said  that  Mark  Twain  once  re¬ 
marked,  “Every  one  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  no  one  does  anything.”  The 
saying,  though  hardly  applicable  just  here, 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  while  every 
alumnus  of  Queen’s  knows  that  govern¬ 
ment  at  his  Alma  Mater  exists  and  that 
administration  boards  of  some  sort  or 
other  do  function,  yet  probably  only  one 
out  of  every  ten  has  any  idea  of  the  “why 
and  the  wherefore”  of  the  whole  business. 
A  brief  description  of  the  administration 
at  Queen’s  may  therefore  hold  interest 
for  the  alumni. 

The  government  of  Queen’s  is  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  University 
Council,  the  Senate,  and  the  Faculty 
Boards. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of 
thirty-eight  members :  the  Chancellor,  the 
Principal,  the  Rector,  six  members  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  University  Council  for  three 
years,  four  members  elected  by  the  bene¬ 
factors  for  four  years,  six  members  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  graduates  for  three  years,  three 
members  elected  by  the  Board  itself  to 
represent  the  Science  faculty  for  three 
years,  one  representative  elected  by  the 
faculty  of  Queen’s  Theological  College 
for  one  year,  twelve  members  elected  by 
the  Board  itself  for  four  years,  and  three 
members  elected  by  the  benefactors  to 
represent  the  Science  faculty  for  three 
years.  In  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  rest  the  management  of  the 
finances  and  property  of  the  University, 
and  the  appointment  of  instructors  and 


other  officers.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is 
in  complete  charge  of  the  University  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  twice  a  year — at  the  time  of  the 
Spring  and  Fall  convocations.  At  these 
meetings  the  average  attendance  is 
about  two  thirds  of  the  full  membership. 
In  the  intervals  between  regular  meetings, 
such  business  as  may  require  attention  is 
transacted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board,  most  of  the  members  of 
which  committee  are  residents  of  Kings¬ 
ton. 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the 
Chancellor,  the  Trustees,  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  an  equal  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  elected  by  the  graduates  from  their 
own  numbers  for  periods  of  six  years.  It 
totals  approximately  one  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  The  more  important  duties  of  the 
Council  are:  to  elect  the  Chancellor;  to 
elect  six  trustees ;  to  make  various  by¬ 
laws,  including  those  governing  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  to  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees;  to  make  representation  of  its  views 
on  University  problems  to  the  Senate  or 
the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  to  arrange  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  meetings  and 
proceedings  of  Convocation.  In  a  word, 
the  Council,  theoretically,  provides  a 
means  whereby  the  Senate  and  the  gradu¬ 
ates  may  make  representation  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  has  two  regular 
meetings  during  the  year,  also  held  at  the 
times  of  the  Spring  and  Fall  convocations. 
The  usual  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Council  is  about  one  third  of  its  member¬ 
ship. 

The  Senate  consists  of  the  Principal, 
the  Vice-Principal,  the  Principal  of 
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Queen’s  Theological  College,  the  deans  of 
the  faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  three  professors  from  each  of  these 
three  faculties,  and  two  professors  from 
the  Theological  College.  The  Senate 
deals  with  matters  of  academic  character 
which  concern  the  University  as  a  whole, 
such  as  giving  final  approval  to  courses 
of  study,  conferring  degrees,  etc.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Senate  serves  as  the  interme¬ 
diary  between  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
and  the  governing  bodies.  It  has  charge 
of  student  discipline,  and  determines  the 
regulations  regarding  social  functions  of 
the  students  within  the  University.  The 
Senate  may  be  said  to  be  the  supervisor 
of  such  academic  activities  as  do  not  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
faculty.  Its  meetings  are  held  monthly 
during  the  College  session. 

The  Faculty  Boards  consist  of  the  dean, 
the  professors,  the  associate  and  assistant 
professors,  and  the  lecturers  of  each  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  they  have  power  to  meet  and 
administer  the  affairs  of  their  respective 
faculties,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  prescribe.  The 
Principal  is  ex-officio  president  and  a 
member  of  each  of  the  Faculty  Boards. 
These  boards  have  several  functions. 
They  determine  courses  of  study  and 
conditions  of  admission,  and  in  general 
have  the  academic  supervision  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  right  up  to  the  time  of 
graduation.  The  Faculty  Boards  are 
therefore  the  specialized  main  subdivis¬ 
ions  of  the  University  internal  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
detailed  activities  of  their  respective  fac¬ 
ulties. 

In  addition  to  those  already  described, 
there  are  several  other  “branches  of  the 
tree.”  At  present  we  shall  mention  just 
one  other  important  body,  which  of  late 
years  has  taken  an  essential  part  in  the 
life  of  the  University — the  Athletic  Board 
of  Control.  This  board,  while  nominally 


a  committee  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
is  really  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  Uni¬ 
versity  organization.  Its  personnel  is 
composed  as  follows :  the  President  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  the  Principal,  one 
representative  of  the  Senate,  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  four 
members  elected  by  the  graduates,  four 
representatives  of  the  University  staff, 
four  student  representatives,  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Summer  School,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board,  and  the  Director  of 
Physical  Education.  The  Athletic  Board 
controls  and  administers  the  athletic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  student  body  in  all  branches 
and  departments,  and  holds  in  its  hands 
the  supervision  and  management  of  the 
various  buildings  and  equipment  used  for 
athletics.  That  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control  is  an  active,  efficient  organization, 
and  that  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  important, 
though  less  formal,  divisions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  administration  is  well  evidenced 
by  the  splendid  condition  of  present  ath¬ 
letics  at  Queen’s,  and  by  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  her  various 
teams  during  the  past  few  years. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BLAZERS 

OR  many  years  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
sire  at  Queen’s  to  grant  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  athletic  team  winning  his  Inter¬ 
collegiate  crest  something  distinctive  that 
he  may  carry  through  the  years. 

The  Athletic  Board  of  Control  has 
therefore  recently  decided  to  grant  to 
every  winner  of  the  crest  a  blazer,  the 
official  design  of  which  has  been  made  and 
sanctioned.  The  body  is  to  be  blue  with 
a  very  narrow  band  of  Queen’s  ribbon 
upon  lapels,  pockets  and  arms,  and  with 
the  Queen’s  crest  in  silk  embroidered  on 
the  breast  pocket.  The  design  presents 
an  exceptionally  beautiful  effect,  and  the 
Board  feels  that,  the  recipient  of  a 
blazer  will  be  getting  something  quite  dis- 
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tinctive;  something  that  will  remain  as 
a  slight  appreciation  of  his  athletic  en¬ 
deavours  on  behalf  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Intercollegiate  crest  is  granted  to 
any  member  of  an  athletic  team  who  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  winning  of  an  Intercolle¬ 
giate  championship,  and  consequently 
such  a  crest  is  a  cherished  possesion  in 
after  life.  The  combination  of  the  crest 
with  an  attractive  blazer  gives  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  emblem  being  much  more 
frequently  worn  than  when  placed  on  a 
heavy  sweater  as  has  been  hitherto  the 
custom.  The  new  procedure  is  one  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  athletes  fortunate  enough  to  be 
winners. 


FURTHER  MILLER  MEMORIAL 
LECTURES 

HE  second  series  of  lectures  in  ad¬ 
vanced  geology  under  the  Miller  Me¬ 
morial  Foundation  is  being  given  this  ses¬ 
sion  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Emmons  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Professor  Emmons 
is  one  of  the  world’s  most  eminent  au¬ 
thorities  on  economic  geology  and  the 
author  of  several  text-books  upon  this 
subject.  The  lectures  will  take  place  at 
the  University  as  follows : 

March  19 — “The  Zonal  Arrangement 
of  Metalliferous  Lodes.” 

March  20  (Afternoon) — “The  Lodes 
of  the  North  American  Cordil¬ 
lera  in  Alaska  and  Canada.” 

March  20  (Evening) — “The  Lodes 
of  the  Canadian  Shield.” 

March  21 — “Secondary  Enrichment 

of  Metalliferous  Deposits.” 

The  series  should  prove  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  undergraduates  in  geology  and 
mining,  but  also  to  such  graduates  as  are 
able  to  attend.  The  evening  lecture  on 
March  20  is  to  be  of  a  less  technical  na¬ 
ture  than  the  others  and  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  public. 


MEETING  OF  ONTARIO 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

MEDICAL  graduates  resident  in  On¬ 
tario  are  doubtless  keeping  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario  Medical.  As¬ 
sociation  definitely  in  mind.  The  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  in  Kingston  from  May 
29  to  June  1  inclusive.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Association  has  ever  met  in 
Kingston,  and  the  committee  of  Kings¬ 
ton  doctors,  most  of  whom  are  Queen’s 
men,  has  spared  no  effort  to  make  the 
event  an  outstanding  success.  The  fact 
that  it  is  being  held  at  the  home  of  their 
Alma  Mater  will  naturally  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  meeting’s  importance  for  our 
Ontario  graduates. 

The  scientific  programme,  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  is  now 
provisionally  complete  and  is  very  exten¬ 
sive  ;  its  details  will  no  doubt  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  members  of  the  Association  as  well 
as  appear  in  the  Medical  Journal.  Among 
those  who  are  to  deliver  addresses  are 
the  following  Queen’s  men:  Dr.  S.  M. 
Asselstine,  T4,  Windsor,  Ont. ;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Dwyer,  ’05,  New  York  City;  Dr.  George 
Hooper,  T 6,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Dr.  W.  R. 
Jaffrey,  T3,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Dr.  James 
Wallace,  ’20,  Deputy  State  Health  Com¬ 
missioner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  regu¬ 
lar  meetings  will  open  at  9  o’clock  on  the 
mornings  of  May  30,  31,  and  June  1,  and 
by  permission  of  the  Mayor  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Kingston  will  be  held  in  the  City 
Buildings.  An  additional  item  of  consid¬ 
erable  interest  will  be  the  showing  of  a 
cinematograph  film  depicting  a  growing 
cancerous  tumour  and  the  influence  of 
radium  upon  the  cells  of  the  growth. 
This  film  has  been  very  kindly  lent  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Canti,  of  London,  Eng. 

An  attractive  programme  of  entertain¬ 
ment  has  also  been  arranged,  which  in¬ 
cludes  :  a  boat  trip  to  the  Thousand  Isl¬ 
ands,  which  is  being  organized  by  the 
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members  of  the  profession  in  Gananoque; 
a  golf  match  at  the  Cataraqui  Golf  and 
Country  Club ;  a  military  tournament  by 
the  gentlemen  cadets  of  the  R.  M.  C.,  by 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Commandant 
C.  S.  Constantine,  D.S.O. ;  a  garden  party 
at  Rockwood  Hospital,  at  the  kind  invi¬ 
tation  of  Dr.  Edward  Ryan;  and  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  dance,  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel, 
on  Wednesday  evening.  There  is  also 
to  be  a  round  table  conference  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter-rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  on  Thursday  evening  the  vari¬ 
ous  annual  alumni  dinners  will  be  held. 
A  special  ladies’  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
wives  of  the  visiting  doctors. 

Come  on  Queen’s  !  Remember  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  last  year's  gathering  in  Toronto ! 
Make  this  year’s  event,  at  your  university 
town,  the  most  notable  of  all ! 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSE 
EXTENDED 

THE  Registrar’s  Office  has  announced 
several  important  changes  to  come 
into  effect  at  this  year’s  session  of  the 
Summer  School. 

With  a  view  to  making  it  possible  for 
extra-mural  students  to  complete  more  of 
their  courses  at  the  University,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  term  has  been  extended  from 
six  to  seven  weeks.  While  the  student 
may  not  register  in  any  more  work  than 
formerly,  he  will  find  that  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  has  distinct  advantages  over 
the  previous  system  since  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  same  number  of  lectures 
in  a  class  as  are  given  in  one  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  winter  intra-mural  terms.  Although 
students  will,  as  previously,  register  in 


April  for  their  summer  classes  and  do  the 
preliminary  reading  during  May  and 
June,  the  honour  half  courses  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  completely  in  the  Summer  School 
without  extra-mural  exercises  during  May 
and  June.  At  the  same  time,  no  ad¬ 
vanced  half  courses  will  be  offered  extra- 
murally  during  the  summer.  Some  whole 
honour  courses  will  be  begun  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  and  be  completed  by  extra¬ 
mural  study  during  the  following  winter. 
The  changes  do  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
present  organization  of  the  pass  classes. 

It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  Summer 
School  course  to  three  months,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  extra-mural  students,  who 
are  mostly  teachers,  would  experience 
great  difficulty  in  attending  for  that  length 
of  time.  It  was  also  considered  impos¬ 
sible  at  present  to  provide  the  necessary 
staff  for  the  longer  period. 


RESEARCH  PROFESSORSHIP 
OPEN  TO  MEDICAL  GRADS 

HE  National  Research  Council  has 
announced  that  applications  for 
Foulerton  Research  Professorships  are 
invited  by  the  Royal  Society,  London, 
England.  The  duties  of  the  holder  of  this 
Professorship  will  be  to  conduct  original 
researches  in  medicine,  or  the  contribu¬ 
tory  sciences,  and  the  annual  stipend  shall 
be  at  least  £1,400  per  annum.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  reach  the  Royal  Society,  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  London  W.  1,  England, 
not  later  than  September  30th  next. 

Prospective  applicants  may  secure  a 
copy  of  the  regulations  governing  these 
professorships  from  the  Dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Medicine  at  Queen’s,  or  from  the 
National  Research  Council,  Ottawa. 
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Our  Publication  Statement 

ONE  of  the  Canadian  postal  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  lowest  rate  of 
postage  on  publications  such  as  the 
Review  is  that  the  magazine  subscription 
must  be  shown  to  be  a  separate  amount 
from  the  membership  fee  in  the  Alumni 
Association.  In  an  effort  to  comply  with 
this  regulation,  the  original  wording  of 
the  publication  statement  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Review  was  tentatively 
amended  to  its  present  form.  While  some 
such  separation  of  the  $3.00  total  appar¬ 
ently  will  meet  the  postal  requirements, 
the  wording  used  has  turned  out  a  some¬ 
what  unsatisfactory  way  of  stating  the 
facts :  it  appears  to  impose  a  penalty 
where  the  subscriber  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University — which,  of  course,  is  not  as  it 
should  be — and  it  has  apparently  been 
lacking  in  clearness  to  some  few  of 
the  alumni,  as  in  one  or  two  cases  $2.00 
subscriptions  have  come  in  from  alumni — 
which  again  is  not  as  intended. 


The  re-arrangement  of  this  by-law,  and 
die  Review  statement  dealing  with  it  are 
being  carefully  considered  in  an  attempt 
to  evolve  a  wording  that  will  formally 
show  the  Review  subscription  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  fee  as  definite,  separate  amounts, 
thus  complying  with  the  postal  regula¬ 
tions,  and  yet  also  indicate  that  these 
amounts  cannot  be  accepted  separately 
from  our  alumni.  Fundamentally,  the 
situation  is  and  will  continue  to  be  this : 
$3.00  covers  both  items,  these  items 
should  not  be  separated  by  our  alumni, 
and  50c  therefrom  is  returnable  to  the 
Alumni  branch  of  which  the  subscriber 
is  a  member. 

More  About  Fees 

JUST  while  we  are  on  the  question  of 
fees — we  always  seem  to  be  harping 
on  that  subject,  you  say;  but  then  it’s  “the 
squeaking  wheel  that  gets  the  grease” — 
have  you  sent  in  yours  for  1928?  Our 
membership  is  considerably  ahead  of  last 
year,  and  we  believe  that  many  more  of 
the  alumni  still  intend  sending  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  but  just  have  not  done  so  as 
yet.  Why  not  write  a  $3.00  cheque,  or 
better  still  make  it  for  $3.15  to  cover  the 
exchange,  as  soon  as  this  copy  of  the 
Review  reaches  you,  carefully  fold  it, 
place  it  in  an  envelope,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Alumni  Office !  You  see  we  give  all  the 
directions  for  sending;  we’ll  look  after 
the  receiving  and  banking.  Make  your¬ 
self  a  part  of  your  alumni  organization. 
On  the  list  of  the  various  societies  to 
which  you  belong  do  you  not  think  that 
the  alumni  association  of  your  Alma 
Mater  should  hold  a  place — and  one  near 
the  top,  at  that  ?  Think  this  over. 
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The  Alumni  Noies 

IN  almost  every  letter  that  reaches  the 
Alumni  Office  some  mention  is  made 
as  to  how  interesting  the  Alumni  Notes 
of  the  Review  are  found.  This  is  but 
natural,  for  most  of  us  are  glad  to  read 
the  occasional  item  of  news  about  old 
classmates  or  friends. 

We  well  realize  that  the  “Personal”  di¬ 
vision  of  the  magazine  will  always  be  a 
most  important  one,  and  our  aim  is  to 
make  it  as  extensive  and  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  can  only  do  this  through  the 
assistance  of  the  alumni  themselves,  and 
we  once  more  request  every  one’s  co¬ 
operation.  Many  have  already  helped 
splendidly  by  sending  in  news  items  re¬ 
garding  themselves  or  other  Queen’s  men 
and  women;  we  should  like  many  more 
to  take  a  similar  active  interest. 

“If  you  like  to  hear  about  the  other 
fellow,  it’s  likely  the  other  fellow  would 
like  to  hear  about  you.”  Keep  this  in 
mind  and  send  us  what  news  you  can 
about  yourself  or  about  other  Queen’s 
alumni  in  your  vicinity.  Please  keep  us 
advised  also  of  any  changes  of  address 
among  the  alumni,  your  own  included,  for 
our  aim  is  to  never  lose  track  of  a 
Oueen’s  alumnus. 

In  reading  the  Alumni  Notes  in  this 
number  it  may  be  noticed  that  some  of  the 
items  are  spaced  more  openly  than  others, 
the  columns  thus  presenting  a  somewhat 
uneven  appearance.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  notes  as  were  set  up  for 
the  February  number  but  held  over 
due  to  lack  of  space  are  “leaded”,  that  is, 
have  considerable  open  space  between 
each  line,  whereas  the  notes  prepared 
since  the  last  issue  are  set  “solid”,  that  is, 
have  less  space  between  each  line.  The 
change  to  the  “solid”  arrangement  is  be¬ 
ing-  made  in  order  that  a  few  more  lines 
of  type  may  be  placed  in  each  column, 


thus  enabling  additional  items  of  news  to 
be  inserted  in  each  issue. 

Alumni  Information 

FREQUENT  letters  are  being  received 
by  the  Registrar  and  by  the  Alumni 
Office  from  alumni  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  and  addresses  of  other  Queen’s 
men  and  women.  Please  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Alumni  Office  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  alumni  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and 
that  it  is  glad  to  furnish  such  information 
at  all  times.  Such  work  as  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  an 
alumni  association. 

Research  in  Canada 

APROPOS  of  the  very  important 
matter  of  research  in  Canada,  upon 
which  the  Review  had  a  short  editorial  in 
a  recent  number,  the  Toronto  Saturday 

Night  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  25  includes  the 
following  sentences  in  a  particularly  fine 

article  entitled  “Research,  Canada’s  Sal¬ 
vation”. 

“  .  .  .  But  for  the  people  of 
Canada  as  a  whole  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  whole  movement 
is  its  inevitable  value  as  a  means  of 
keeping  our  ablest  and  best  trained 
young  men  at  home.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  Canada  has  made  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  United  States  industry  in 
the  brains  of  her  scientifically  trained 
youth  is  stupendous — the  greatest  and 
most  unrecognized  gift  that  one  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  made  to  another.  The 
list  of  graduates  of  Canadian  colleges 
and  universities  who  have  enormous¬ 
ly  increased  the  wealth  and  comfort 
of  the  world  by  scientific  research 
applied  to  production  and  industry, 
would  amaze  most  Canadians  and 
other  peoples  of  the  world  as  well. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  feel  that  graduates  of  Queen’s  as 
well  as  of  other  Canadian  universities  will 
realize  the  great  importance  from  all  an¬ 
gles  of  the  development  of  research  in 
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Canada,  and  wherever  possible,  do  what 
they  can  towards  aiding  its  progress. 


Inlercollecjiale  Hockey 


WHEN  the  decision  was  made  by  the 
Athletic  Board  of  Control  to  drop 
out  of  senior  Intercollegiate  hockey  for 
the  present  season  and  enter  the  interbe- 
diate  O.  H.  A.,  it  was  hoped  that  this 
move  would  revive  interest  in  hockey 
among  the  students  of  the  University, 
promote  a  large  attendance  at  the  games 
and  possibly  warrant  a  return  to  the  In¬ 
tercollegiate  league  at  some  later  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  two  of 
these  hoped-for  results  have  been  splen¬ 
didly  achieved  during  even  the  first  season 
under  the  new  order  of  affairs.  Not  for 
years  has  there  been  such  hockey  enthu¬ 
siasm  among  the  students  of  Queen’s  or 
such  large  attendances  at  the  games  as 
this  year.  More  frequent  contests,  and 
a  team  that  went  well  along  in  its  sche¬ 
dule  before  meeting  a  decisive  defeat,  pos¬ 
sibly  go  a  long  way  towards  accounting 
for  this  enthusiasm ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  hockev  interest  has  returned.  The 
stimulus  given  this  year  will  probably  do 
much  towards  the  production  of  new 
players  during  the  ensuing  seasons,  and 
enable  Queen's  to  become  once  more  a 
real  factor  in  Canadian  hockey. 

The  reported  lack  of  interest  in  the 
senior  Intercollegiate  games  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  again  this  winter  seems  to 
indicate  that,  unfortunately,  the  other 
colleges  in  the  league  are  facing  the  same 
difficulties  that  Queen’s  experienced  in 
trying  to  carry  on  in  this  series. 


o  ur  Contributors 

Dr.  Ernest  F.  Scott,  who  wrote  for 
this  issue  of  the  Review  the  sketch  of  Dr. 
Jordan  as  one  of  the  “Makers  of 
Queen’s”,  is  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  at  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York.  Dr.  Scott  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Theological  faculty  at  Queen’s 
from  1908-1919,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  many  for  his  brilliant  scholarship.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Queen’s 
in  1920. 

>fc 

W:  J.  Tamblyn  is  Principal  of  the 
Junior  Vocational  School  at  Toronto,  and, 
under  the  heading,  “A  University  for  the 
Mentally-Handicapped  Child”,  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  the  important  work  of  which  he 
is  in  charge.  Mr.  Tamblyn  is  a  B.A.  from 
Queen’s  of  1920. 

t 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Gordon  is  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  English  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  an  '05  M.A.  of  Queen’s.  Her 
splendid  sketch  of  Dr.  Margaret  O’Hara, 
as  one  of  the  “Distinguished  Graduates  of 
Queen’s”,  will  enable  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  know  something  of  the  work  of 
this  eminent  daughter  of  the  University. 

'Jf.  ijc  5|< 

Dr.  E.  Flammer,  who  has  kindly  given 
us  the  review  of  Ludwig’s  Napoleon,  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Queen's,  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  this 
fine  piece  of  literature  is  shown  by  his 
contribution  to  the  “Bookshelf”  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  the  present  issue. 
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NAPOLEON 

by  EMIL  LUDWIG 

Translated  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul. 

Published  by  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York- 

Reviewed  by  E.  Flammer,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

^jnHIS  book  is  the  creation  of  an  artist, 
X  not  of  an  historian.  Scant  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  battles,  generals  and 
outward  circumstances,  which  surely 
played  an  important  role  in  shaping  and 
moulding  Napoleon’s  career.  But  it  is  the 
author’s  contention  that  the  abiding  inter¬ 
est  we  manifest  in  Caesar,  Frederick,  and 
Napoleon  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  their 
success  in  military  exploits  but  to  their 
pre-eminence  as  statesmen.  To  be  sure 
they  owed  their  rise  to  power  by  waging 
successful  war,  but  had  they  accomplished 
nothing  besides  the  winning  of  battles, 
the  attraction  their  careers  eternally  have 
for  us  would  be  far  less  intense  than  it 
is.  For  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  states¬ 
man  who  controls  our  destinies.  All  of 
us  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  measures 
and  decisions  of  the  politician,  if  not  di¬ 
rectly,  then  at  least  indirectly.  And  how 
rarely,  all  too  rarely,  do  great  statesmen 
appear  on  the  scene !  “Philosophers  as 
Kings?”  asks  a  writer  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  American  Mercury.  By  no  means, 
answers  he.  They  have  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  work  to  do.  Let  philosophers  con¬ 
tinue  to  explorWand  unravel  the  secrets 
of  nature  as  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
let  them  write  great  dramas,  achieve  great 
engineering  feats,  etc.,  etc.,  but  leave  the 
governing  of  peoples  to  the  policemen.. 
That  the  reins  of  power  have  at  times 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  accounts 
perhaps  for  much  of  the  misery  that  has 
been  visited  upon  the  world. 


Primarily,  then,  this  book  of  Emil 
Ludwig  embodies  a  psychological  study 
of  Napoleon’s  personality.  It  is  largely 
concerned  with  the  thoughts,  dreams,  as¬ 
pirations,  ambitions,  the  motives  prompt¬ 
ing  actions,  amours,  feelings,  friendships 
and  enmities  of  this  astounding  individ¬ 
ual.  The  personality  of  Napoleon  has 
ever  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  biographer. 
Nor  does  Ludwig  claim  to  have  solved 
the  riddle,  but  he  brings  to  the  task  an 
amazing  insight,  coupled  with  a  rare 
power  of  dramatic  presentation.  Through¬ 
out  this  book  it  is  Napoleon  himself  who 
does  most  of  the  talking.  And  what  a 
brilliant  talker  he  was.  Ludwig  allows 
Napoleon  to  soliloquize  freely.  These 
soliloquies  are  entirely  imaginative.  The 
result  is  an  extraordinarily  vivid  picture 
of  the  inner  man.  We  are  carried  away 
with  wonder  and  admiration  as  we  read 
these  graphic  descriptions  of  the  man’s 
titanic  deeds  and  undertakings.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  a  soldier  who  sets  out 
to  conquer  Egypt  accompanied  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  savants  of  France,  astrono¬ 
mers,  mathematicians,  zoologists,  archae¬ 
ologists,  anthropologists  and  what  not, 
among  them  Laplace,  one  of  the  supreme¬ 
ly  great  mathematicians  that  the  world  has 
produced?  But  our  credulity  is  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  stunned  when  we  hear  of  the  alleged 
conversations  between  Napoleon  and 
some  of  these  great  scholars.  In  any  col¬ 
loquy  between  Napoleon  and  Laplace  we 
fancy  it  was  Laplace  who  did  most  of  the 
talking.  Granted  that  Napoleon  pos¬ 
sessed  mathematical  talents — Ludwig  is 
forever  reminding  us  how,  on  innumer¬ 
able  occasions,  the  dreamer  was  rudely 
awakened  by  the  calculator — the  training 
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of  these  was  limited  to  the  instruction 
which  he  received  while  at  the  military 
school.  With  such  a  meagre  technical 
equipment  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he 
could  have  contributed  anything  of  value 
in  a  discussion  on  mathematical  subjects 
with  Laplace.  But  there  was  one  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  Napoleon  was  profoundly 
versed,  and  that  was  mob  psychology.  He 
knew  what  the  people  wanted  and  also 
what  they  should  have  wanted.  He  knew 
how  to  amaze,  startle  and  dazzle  them, 
but  he  could  also  inspire  them  to  great 
deeds.  And  he  knew  how  to  govern,  more 
wisely  perhaps  than  any  man  before  or 
since.  His  career  is  replete  with  instruc¬ 
tion  even  for  the  politician  of  to-day.  One 
wonders  on  reading  these  pages  why  the 
statesman  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
not  study  his  life  more  sedulously  and 


ponder  the  lessons  he  taught  more  seri¬ 
ously. 

Although  the  historical  material  upon 
which  this  study  is  based,  is  culled  from 
all  sorts  of  reliable  sources,  the  book  will 
not  satisfy  the  historian.  Although  no 
historical  fact  is  wilfully  distorted,  the 
historian’s  sense  of  justice  is  frequently 
offended,  and  his  judicial  frame  of  mind 
is  appalled  when  confronted  with  this 
imaginative  interpretation  of  historical 
events.  Well,  those  who  prefer  history  to 
art  must  have  recourse  to  another  book, 
for  instance  J.  Holland  Rose’s  admirable 
Life  of  Napoleon.  It  is  said  that  to  every 
bane  there  is  an  antidote.  If  this  book 
be  a  bane,  then  the  antidote  would  be 
some  such  work  as  Chateaubriand’s 
M c moires  Outretombe. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Maritime  Debaters 
Defeat  Queen’s 

THE  Maritime  debating  team,  show¬ 
ing  a  splendid  mastery  of  their  sub¬ 
ject,  won  the  decision  of  the  judges  in 
the  debate  with  a  Queen’s  team  at  the 
University  on  February  3  upon  the  topic, 
“Resolved  that  sport  is  carried  to  excess 
in  Canadian  universities”.  The  visitors, 
Mr.  Elbert  Paul  from  Acadia  University 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Howse  from  Dalhousie, 
took  the  negative  side,  the  affirmative  be¬ 
ing  upheld  by  Messrs.  Loveless  and  Hulse 
of  Queen’s. 

The  Maritime  team  is  making  a  coast- 
to-coast  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Canadian  Univer¬ 
sity  Students,  and  prior  to  reaching 
Queen’s  had  already  debated  the  same 
subject  at  Bishop’s  College,  McGill,  and 
University  of  Montreal. 


Medicals  Visit 

Montreal  Hospitals 

THE  recent  visit  of  the  final  year 
Queen’s  Medical  students  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Montreal  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Medical  faculty  of  McGill  University 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  As 
such,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  understood  this  initial  trip 
was  so  successful  that  it  undoubtedly  is 
but  the  forerunner  of  many  similar 
friendly  visits  in  the  future. 

Special  clinics  were  held  at  the  Mont¬ 
real  General  Hospital,  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital,  the  Children’s  Hospital,  and  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Hospital,  covering  in 
each  case  some  different  phase  of  medical 
or  surgical  treatment.  The  clinics  were 
all  found  of  great  interest  and  instructive 
value  by  the  forty  odd  Queen’s  men  who 
made  the  trip. 
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The  Science 
Dance  and  Dinner 

IN  the  brilliant  Science  dance  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10  and  the  sumptuous  Science  din¬ 
ner  the  following  evening,  Grant  Hall  saw 
the  last  of  the  big  faculty  events  of  the 
present  session.  And  no  doubt  this  year’s 
Science  functions  will  long  remain  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  present,  particularly  in 
those  of  the  members  of  the  final  year,  as 
the  outstanding  social  gatherings  of  their 
careers  at  Queen’s.  ’Twas  ever  thus  ! 


three  or  four  years,  more  than  did  credit 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  men  from  “the 
other  side  of  the  tennis  courts”.  During 
supper  very  attractive  favours,  in  the 
form  of  dainty  vanity  sets,  were  present¬ 
ed  to  the  ladies;  and  afterwards,  during 
a  “novelty  dance”,  paper  caps,  small 
horns,  etc.,  were  distributed,  and  miles  of 
paper  streamers  tossed  from  the  gallery. 
The  five  dollars  per  was  money  well  spent. 

The  dinner  on  the  following  evening 
was  likewise  a  most  successful  affair.  Mr. 
Francis  King,  K.C.,  of  Kingston,  a 
Oueen’s  M.A.  of  ’90,  and  counsel  for  the 
Marine  Association  of  Canada,  was  the 


SCIENCE  DINNER,  1928 


The  customary  success  of  the  preceding 
Arts  and  Medical  “Formals”  seems  each 
year  to  stimulate  the  Science  men  to  make 
their  dance  “last  but  not  least”,  and  that 
they  achieve  this  end  is  usually  unques¬ 
tioned.  It  was  expected  that  the  recent, 
very  wise  ruling  of  the  Administration 
limiting  the  decoration  .  of  Grant  Hall 
would  somewhat  “cramp  the  style”  of  this 
year’s  events,  but  the  Science  dance,  as 
did  those  of  the  other  faculties,  proved 
that  “where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way” ; 
and  Grant  Hall,  while  not  so  completely 
transformed  as  for  the  events  of  the  past 


chief  speaker.  He  dwelt  on  the  part  that 
engineers  had  taken,  and  what  they  yet 
could  do,  in  the  development  of  Canada’s 
waterways.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
banquet  was  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy’s  presentation  of 
a  plaque  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  G. 
Miller  to  the  Queen’s  branch  of  the  Insti- 
_  tute.  Mr.  G.  C.  Mackenzie,  Sc.  ’03  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Institute,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  and  spoke  of  Dr.  Miller’s  great 
service  to  Queen’s  and  Canada.  Princi¬ 
pal  Taylor  accepted  the  tablet  on  behalf 
of  the  University  branch.  Mr.  A.  J. 
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Grant,  chief  engineer  of  the  Welland  Ship 
Canal,  was  to  be  a  speaker  at  the  dinner, 
but  was  unable  to  remain  for  the  event 
and  gave  a  special  address  before  the  En¬ 
gineering  Society  on  Saturday  morning. 

Inle rcollecjiafe  Debales 

IN  losing  their  contests  this  year  with 
McGill  and  Osgoode  Hall — this  being 
the  initial  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the 
Inter-university  league — the  Queen’s  In¬ 
tercollegiate  debating  team  failed  to  reach 
the  finals  for  the  first  time  in  at  least  six 
years.  During  these  six  years  Queen’s, 
however,  has  won  the  championship  four 
different  times. 

The  subject  of  this  session’s  debate 
was :  “Resolved  that  Canada’s  position  on 
the  Council  of  the  Leageu  of  Nations 
is  inconsistent  with  her  membership  in  the 
British  Empire”,  and  though  Queen’s 
went  down  to  defeat,  it  is  felt  that  the 
experience  gained  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  such  members  of  the  team  as 
may  enter  the  lists  next  year.  It  may  be 
said  that  a  prominent  factor  in  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  Osgoode  and  McGill  teams 
was  the  presence  of  E.  Russell  Smith, 
Arts  ’24,  Queen’s,  on  the  former,  and 
J.  Alex.  Edmison,  Arts  ’27,  Queen’s,  on 
the  latter  team. 

The  College  Frolic 

DURING  the  past  five  or  six  sessions 
a  vaudeville  revue,  known  as  the  Col¬ 
lege  Frolic,  has  been  staged  at  the  Grand 
Theatre  by  the  students.  In  this  produc¬ 
tion  the  different  faculties  have  taken 
charge  of  particular  acts  or  skits,  and 
the  event  as  a  whole  has  always  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  amusement  and  hilarity, 
and  has  frequently  revealed  considerable 
histrionic  talent.  At  the  close  of  the  per¬ 
formance  the  “Actors’  Ball”  customarily 
took  place,  to  which  both  actors  and  a 
large  part  of  the  audience  adjourned. 

The  aforesaid  hilarity  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  located  in  the  “gods”,  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  definite  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  conducting  of  the  whole  affair, 


together  with  other  details,  such  as  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  College  during  rehearsals, 
etc.,  caused  the  Senate  to  frown  upon  the 
Frolic  and  request  its  discontinuance.  A 
compromise  has,  however,  been  reached 
for  this  year,  and  the  Senate  has  agreed 
to  the  Frolic  being  staged  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society. 
It  is  apparently  a  case  of  “on  trial”. 

On  this  basis,  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  production  of  the  revue  on 
March  7.  The  various  faculties  have 
united  their  efforts ;  the  music,  songs,  and 
dialogue  are  entirely  original,  are  being 
prepared  by  the  students,  and  are  taking 
the  form  of  a  musical  comedy  with  stu¬ 
dent  life  at  the  University  as  its  motif; 
no  effort  its  being  spared  to  have  the 
performance  a  really  meritorious  piece  of 
work ;  and  as  the  “gods”  are  to  be  unten¬ 
anted,  the  players  will  be  given  some 
chance  to  “display  their  wares”,  and  the 
audience  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
performance  in  comfort.  This  year’s 
Frolic  is  awaited  with  unusual  interest. 

The  Dram cilie  Guild 

.  \ 

i 

FOR  many  years  there  was  a  student’s 
dramatic  club  at  Queen’s,  which  at¬ 
tempted  some  time  during  each  session 
the  production  of  a  substantial  piece  of 
dramatic  art.  Many  grads  will  have  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  the  plays  of  various 
years.  It  has  latterly  been  felt  that  the 
interest  in  the  former  Dramatic  Club  was 
neither  sufficiently  extensive  nor  active, 
and  so,  following  modern  practice,  the 
name  has  been  changed  to  the  Dramatic 
Guild,  in  the  effort  to  give  the  organiza¬ 
tion  a  wider  scope  by  having  not  only  the 
players  but  also  the  various  production 
assistants  as  part  of  the  organization. 

The  move  has  been  very  successful ;  the 
new  Guild  has  had  numerous  play-read¬ 
ings  throughout  the  present  session,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  January  produced 
Bernard  Shaw’s  comedy,  “You  Never 
Can  Tell”,  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 
The  attainments  of  this  year  augur  well 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  new  Dra¬ 
matic  Guild. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  A.  T.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A.,  Sporfs  Editor 


Hookey 

THE  retirement  of  Queen's  from  sen¬ 
ior  Intercollegiate  competition  has 
been  completely  vindicated,  if  the  results 
of  the  past  winter  are  to  be  taken  as  a  cri¬ 
terion.  Success  followed  upon  success 
in  more  ways  than  one,  as  the  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  and  score-cards  would  indicate. 

•  The  intermediate  O.  H.  A.  entry  won 
its  group  in  a  play-off  with  Kingston. 
Both  teams  went  through  the  season  un¬ 
defeated  by  outsiders  and  split  even  in 
their  two  scheduled  ‘Town  and  gown” 
games.  Queen's  crushed  R.  M.  C.  by 
scores  of  9-0  and  5-0,  outfought  Brock- 
ville  to  win  4-3  and  4-2,  and  followed 
with  victories  over  Cornwall,  5-3  and  7-2. 
Belleville  gave  up  the  ghost  halfway 
through  the  season  by  the  default  route 
and  left  the  Tricolour  “dormie  one”  when 
the  last  game,  with  Kingston,  was  in  the 
offing. 

The  first  meeting  of  these  two  powerful 
sextettes  was  a  drama  on  skates  that  went 
through  two  overtime  periods.  Queen’s 
ultimately  winning  3-2.  “Baldy”  Quinn 
was  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  turning  aside  70  Kingston  drives  in 
the  80  minutes  of  play. 

The  return  engagement  was  just  as 
tense,  until  a  regrettable  injury  to  “Gib.” 
McKelvey  forced  his  retirement  from  the 
game.  At  that  time  Kingston  held  a  2-1 
lead,  and  the  weakened  defence  of  the 
red,  yellow  and  blue  gave  them  a  golden 


opportunity  to  settle  the  game — which 
they  did  by  virtue  of  two  more  goals. 

The  play-off  was  an  eye-opener.  Fans 
entering  the  arena  looked  twice  at  one 
end  of  the  rink,  where  a  solid  mass  of 
students  was  congregated  under  the  effi¬ 
cient  direction  of  cheer-leader  “Sam.” 
Fisher.  Historians  claim  that  the  under¬ 
graduates  showed  similar  interest  in 
hockey  back  in  1920.  Since  that  time 
they  have  had  an  average  representation 
of  some  10  or  12  per  game.  Yet  here 
they  were  by  the  hundreds,  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  rugby  crowd. 

When  the  team  skated  out  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  skirmishes,  they  rose  and  gave 
the  College  yell  with  a  display  of  lung- 
power  that  echoed  for  blocks  around. 
“Bubs.”  Britton  looked  as  pleased  as  a 
youngster  with  a  new  toy,  while  the  whole 
squad  seemed  to  sense  the  atmosphere  of 
unquestionable  support  to  the  last  ditch. 

Kingston’s  appearance  was  signalized 
by  a  “Hooraw”  for  their  captain  from  the 
students.  The  uproar,  good-natured  and 
well-controlled,  was  continuous.  Then 
the  game  was  on,  and  the  beldam  in¬ 
creased.  When  “Barney”  Reist  ploughed 
down  right  wing  and  sent  a  boom¬ 
ing  shot  past  Brooks  for  the  opening  goal, 
the  rooters'  section  became  a  whirlpool 
of  hats,  wildly  waving  arms  and  a  general 
thundred  of  applause  that  would  have  put 
many  a  foundry  to  shame.  The  scene 
was  repeated  with  emphasis  when  Boland 
scored  on  a  similar  play  in  the  second 
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period.  Two  beautiful  Lindsay-Reid  at¬ 
tacks  resulted  in  each  player  scoring  in 
the  last  twenty  minutes,  and  the  boys  were 
so  happy  that  they  even  kept  on  cheering 
when  Holway  saved  Kingston  from  a 
shut-out. 

The  team  then  met  a  Tartar  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  “Oshawa  Motors”.  Down  in 
the  western  city,  a  3-3  draw  was  fought 
on  soft  ice.  But  when  the  fast  snipers 
from  the  “automobile  town”  stepped  out 
on  the  broad,  hard  surface  of  the  Harty 
Aerna,  the  demise  of  Queen’s  became  a 
sad  fact.  Penalties  at  inopportune  times, 
combined  with  the  great  speed  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  resulted  in  a  6-2  defeat.  Light 
and  fast,  with  plenty  of  scoring  punch, 
the  winners  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  O.  H.  A.  title. 

Most  of  the  team  ended  their  hockey 
for  the  year  in  this  game,  but  two  regu¬ 
lars  and  one  of  the  subs  joined  the  inter¬ 
mediate  Intercollegiate  representatives  in 
the  second  game  with  R.  M.  C. 

Intercollegiate  Series. 

R.  M.  C.  met  Queen’s  in  junior  and  in¬ 
termediate  games  in  the  rapidly  decaying 
C.  I.  H.  U.  The  first  double-header  was 
contested  by  a  new  “kid”  Tricolour  team, 
and  a  very  old  intermediate  one,  with  the 
cadets  on  top  by  scores  of  7-6  and  4-2 
respectively. 

The  return  engagements  gave  a  much 
better  verdict.  The  scrappy  Juniors 
sailed  into  the  embryo  soldiers  with  a  dis¬ 
play  of  tactics  that  should  certainly  be 
mentioned  in  despatches,  bottled  up  the 
enemy’s  shock  tropos,  and  deployed  all 
over  the  ice  for  a  4-1  victory.  This  gave 
them  the  group  championship,  the  score 
on  the  round  being  10-8. 

The  Intermediates  went  into  action 
with  a  two-goal  handicap  that  rose  to 
three  before  the  end  of  the  first  period. 
After  the  intermission  the  reinforcements 
from  the  O.  H.  A.  team  began  to  force 
the  pace,  Lindsay  making  the  score  1-1 
on  a  beautiful  individual  play.  Queen’s 
went  ahead  when  “Steve”  Whitton  con¬ 
nected  with  a  rebound,  but  the  other  goal 
simply  would  not  come.  In  the  dying 
minutes  play  was  continually  in  R.  M.  C. 
territory,  but  their  defence  weathered  the 
storm.  The  game  was  ours,  2-1,  but  the 


Red  and  White  took  the  round  by  a  5-4 
score. 

Basketball 

THE  fast  Senior  quintette  is  still  in 
the  running  for  Intercollegiate  hon¬ 
ours  at  press  time — and  accordingly  is 
more  fortunate  than  McGill  or  Western. 
’Varsity  has  been  leading  the  parade,  is 
undefeated  to  date,  but  has  yet  to  invade 
Queen’s  home  floor. 

Capt.  Mainguy  led  the  team  to  a  39-34 
victory  over  McGill  to  start  the  year. 
There  followed  a  disastrous  trip  to  To¬ 
ronto  and  London  that  resulted  in  two  de¬ 
feats.  In  the  famous  “back-to-the-wall” 
attitude  the  squad  came  home  to  do  bat¬ 
tle  with  Western,  fought  to  overcome  a 
six-point  deficit,  and  finally  triumphed 
24-22.  Then  McGill  was  taken  into  camp 
in  their  own  bailiwick  33-28,  and  the  Tri¬ 
colour  returned  to  wait  for  ’Varsity.  That 
brings  us  right  up  to  the  present.  The 
crucial  game  is  still  a  week  ahead. 

The  Intermediates  and  Juniors. 

Eight  successive  victories  brought  the 
O.  A.  B.  A.  group  title  to  Queen’s. 
Kingston  “Y”,  R.M.C.,  Napanee,  and 
Belleville,  all  proved  to  be  valiant  but 
powerless  before  the  Tricolour  tornado, 
which  is  now  waiting  for  the  playdowns. 

The  Juniors  are  still  very  much  in  the 
running  and  feel  quite  capable  of  winning 
their  group  in  the  near  future. 

Boxing,  Wrestling, 
and  Fencing 

THE  miracle  has  happened!  Queen’s 
came  second  in  the  Intercollegiate 
tournament. 

And  those  words  are  said  with  due  sol¬ 
emnity.  Year  after  year  has  gone  by 
with  its  accompanying  B.  W.  F.  meet, 
every  one  of  which  ended  with  a  large 
number  of  Queen’s  entries  in  horizontal 
positions.  The  winning  of  a  single  event 
was  a  rarity.  To  get  out  of  last  place  was 
an  impossibility.  Yet  this  year  saw  our 
representatives  dominate  the  wrestling, 
threaten  in  every  boxing  bout,  and  finish 
a  respectably  close  second  to  U.  of  T. 

The  reasons  for  the  advance  have  been 
described  in  earlier  issues.  Systematic 
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and  well-directed  training,  plenty  of  ex¬ 
hibition  bouts,  and  the  wide-open  method 
of  selecting  the  team — all  this  made  the 
change. 

The  last  meet  before  the  Intercollegiate 
was  in  Grant  Hall  with  Toronto  Argo¬ 
nauts  as  the  visitors.  It  was  a  great  night 
for  the  team,  who  showed  that  reputation 
carried  no  significance  for  them.  One 
Canadian  champion  and  one  Olympic 
team  member  were  among  those  toppled 
by  Queen’s  battlers,  who  won  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory. 

The  Intercollegiate  preliminaries 
brought  seven  of  our  team  into  the  eight 
wrestling  finals.  Boxing  was  not  so  good 
from  a  local  point  of  view  ;  but  three  men 
worked  their  way  up,  and  two  others  lost 
only  after  the  closest  kind  of  fight  had 
been  witnessed.  Next  year,  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  experience,  Queen’s  should  be  the 
same  factor  in  boxing  that  they  now  are 
in  wrestling. 

The  finals  in  the  latter  sport  brought 
five  titles  to  Kingston — Ketiladze,  Hons- 
berger,  Corned,  Simpkinson,  and  Wall- 


bridge  performing  brilliantly  to  do  the 
trick.  In  the  light-heavyweight  boxing, 
Nichol  broke  the  McGill-U.  of  T.  3-year 
monopoly  by  winning  on  a  technical 
knockout.  Varsity  took  the  title  with  a 
total  of  10  championships;  Queen’s  col¬ 
lected  6,  and  McGill  3.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Toronto  entries  swept 
the  card  in  the  fencing  for  three  crowns, 
the  boxing-wrestling  results  are  even 
more  hopeful  for  Queen’s.  Officials  claim 
that  this  is  only  a  start — that  a  real  shock 
will  be  given  to  Toronto  and  McGill  next 
year.  It’s  quite  possible! 

Women’s  Hockey 

THE  Levana  hockey  team  made  an 
unsucccessful  attempt  to  regain  the 
Intercollegiate  title  this  year,  U.  of  T. 
downing  them  by  scores  of  5-2  and  3-2. 
An  exhibition  game  with  McGill  brought 
Queen’s  a  welcome  1-0  victory,  Erma 
Beach  winding  up  a  great  evening’s  dis¬ 
play  by  scoring  the  only  goal. 


Montreal 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  Queen’s 
functions  held  in  Montreal  in  recent 
years  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  when  over  two  hundred  alumni 
gathered  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Ritz-Carl- 
ton  hotel  for  the  annual  Oueen’s  dinner 
and  dance. 

At  the  banquet  no  formal  toast  list  was 
offered,  the  only  speaker  being  Professor 
W.  P.  Wilgar,  Sc.  ’03,  of  the  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering  department  at  Queen’s,  who  is 
honorary  president  of  the  Montreal 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
who  for  some  fifteen  minutes  entertained 
his  audience  in  true  “Wilgarian”  fashion. 
At  the  close  of  this  short  address,  a  hearty 


vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Goodwin,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  at  Queen’s  and  former  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Science.  An  unusual  and 
happy  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  separate  tables  at  each  of 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a  gathering  of 
particularly  “congenial  souls”.  The  dance 
which  followed  and  continued  till  past 
midnight  was  even  as  successful  as  the 
banquet. 

It  is  reported  that  the  attention  given 
to  every  detail  by  President  Dr.  D.  A. 
Faulkner  ;  Vice-President  W.  A.  New¬ 
man,  and  the  committee  in  charge  could 
not  help  but  cause  the  event  to  be  one  of 
outstanding  merit,  one  that  will  long  re¬ 
main  in  the  memories  of  those  present. 
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London 

THE  annual  gathering  of  the  London 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
was  held  at  Mirza  Grotto,  London,  Ont., 
on  January  27  and  proved  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  affair.  The  programme,  in  contrast 
to  former  years  when  some  prominent 
official  or  professor  from  the  University 
addressed  the  alumni,  was  entirely  infor¬ 
mal  and  social  in  character.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  evening  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Oates,  Arts  ’20  and 
Comm.  ’21,  and  Inspector  J.  C.  Stothers, 
Arts  '2 1,  president  and  secretary-treasurer 


of  the  branch  during  the  past  year,  as 
well  as  to  the  special  committee  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  at 
a  short  business  session  included :  Prof. 
P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  honorary  president; 
J.  C.  Stothers,  Arts  ’21,  president;  Mr. 

F.  A.  Whitton,  Arts  'll,  vice-president; 
A.  F.  McKillop,  Arts  T6,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Miss  M.  K.  Macpherson,  Arts  C6, 
Miss  P.  Morgan,  Arts  ’25,  G.  W.  Hof- 
ferd,  Arts  ’08,  C.  A.  Brown,  Arts  '24, 
W.  H.  Adamson,  Arts  T3,  and  Prof.  A. 

G.  Borland,  Arts  '10,  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 


ALUMMI  NEWS 
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Birfhs 

Forbes — On  October  20,  1927,  to  J.  Eric 
Forbes,  Sc.  T6,  and  Mrs.  Forbes,  Talara, 
Peru,  S.A.,  a  daughter  (Shirley  Anne). 

Fraser — At  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
on  December  8,  1927,  to  Hugh  John  Fraser, 
Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Fraser  (Muriel  Dunne), 
Arts  ’21,  a  daughter  (Margaret  Joan). 

Hambley — At  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  3,  to  W.  A.  Hambley,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs. 
Hambley  (Genevieve  Bullock),  Arts  ’23,  a 
daughter  (Evelyn  Genevieve). 

Morris — At  Alexandra  Wing,  Western 
Hospital,  Toronto,  on  Dec.  28,  1927,  to  Mr. 
William  A.  Morris  and  Mrs.  Morris  (Muriel 
Wilson),  Arts  ’23,  a  daughter  (Mary  Ruth). 

Ritchie — At  Cottage  Hospital,  Pembroke, 
Ont.,  on  Sept.  22,  1927,  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Ritchie, 
Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Ritchie,  of  Cobden,  Ont., 
twin  daughters  (Dorothy  Belle  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  “Betty”  Anne). 

Russell — On  February  7,  to  J.  T.  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Arts  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Russell,  Toronto,  a 
son  (Harold  Howard). 

Winhold — On  Jan.  3,  at  the  Brantford 
General  Hospital,  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Winhold  and 
Mrs.  Winhold  (Jean  Ramsay),  Arts  T8,  a 
son. 

Marriages 

Davidson — In  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
Kingston,  on  February  18,  by  the  Reverend 
C.  Gray  Eakins,  Frances  Pretoria,  daughter 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gimblett,  Kings¬ 
ton,  to  A.  Bruce  Davidson,  Arts  ’24,  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Davidson  and  Mrs.  David¬ 
son,  of  Beamsville,  Ont. 


Gallagher — In  Toronto,  on  February  11, 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pidgeon,  Eva  Maude 
Gallagher,  Arts  T4,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Gallagher,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  to 
Percy  F.  Lloyd,  of  Brewer’s  Mills,  Ont. 

Nickle — At  Grace  Church,  Toronto,  on 
February  7,  by  the  Reverend  Canon  Brough- 
all,  Mrs.  Edith  McColl  to  Douglas  Joseph 
Nickle,  Arts  ’22,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Nickle,  Kingston. 

McCuaig — In  New  York  City  on  January 
20,  Louine  Brown,  graduate  nurse  of  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  blew  York,  to  Dr.  V.  Carl 
McCuaig,  Med.  ’18. 

Rousell — At  Lindsay,  Ont.,  on  February  1, 
by  the  Reverend  T.  E.  Holling,  Edna  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Moore, 
Lindsay,  to  Frank  “Duke”  Rousell,  Sc.  ’23, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rousell,  Paris, 
Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rousell  will  reside  in 
Toronto,  where  the  former  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Kilmer,  Barber  Co.  Ltd.,  Contractors 
and  Builders. 

Stewart — At  Ottawa,  on  June  25,  1927, 
Jessie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Brown,  Ottawa,  to  D.  Wallace  Stewart,  Sc. 
’23. 

Deaths 

Bothwell — At  the  General  Hospital  in 
Regina,  Sask.,  on  February  11,  the  death  oc¬ 
curred  of  Austin  M.  Bothwell,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Queen’s  with  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1905.  Mr.  Bothwell  was  born  in  Perth, 
Ont.,  took  his  public  and  high  school  courses 
in  that  town,  and  went  to  the  West  in  1900, 
where  he  entered  the  Normal  School  in  Re¬ 
gina,  later  teaching  in  the  northern  districts 
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of  Saskatchewan  until  he  came  to  Queen’s. 
Mr.  Bothwell  was  the  first  Saskatchewan 
man  to  win  a  Rhodes  scholarship.  He 
.studied  at  Oxford  from  1905  to  1908,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Canada  became  attached 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  Wesley  College, 
Winnipeg,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years.  Ten  years  ago  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Regina  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
for  a  very  short  time  before  his  death  he 
was  teaching  in  the  Regina  Normal  School. 
Mr.  Bothwell  was  closely  identified  with  the 
educational  and  literary  life  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  His  work  as  a  book  reviewer  was  out¬ 
standing,  and  his  book  on  Canadian  litera¬ 
ture  was  authorized  by  the  Provincial  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  for  use  in  the  high 
schools  of  Saskatchewan.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  three  young  children,  and  by 
his  parents,  who  still  live  in  Perth. 

Channonhouse — Dr.  Robert  Channonhouse 
died  at  his  home  near  Richmond,  Ont.,  on 
February  18.  Dr.  Channonhouse  graduated 
from  the  University  in  1889  and  for  many 
years  has  been  considered  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  in  Carleton  county. 

Coulthart — The  death  occurred  on  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  at  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  of 
Charles  Walter  Coulthart,  after  a  week’s 
illness  from  typhoid  fever.  “Charlie”  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Queen’s  with  the  degree  of  B.A. 
last  spring  and  was  in  attendance  this  win¬ 
ter  at  the  College  of  Education,  Toronto. 
He  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  his 
death  at  the  outset  of  a  very  promising  ca¬ 
reer  is  particularly  sad.  Mr.  Coulthart  was 
born  at  Dundas,  Ont.  He  attended  More- 
wood  High  School  and  graduated  from  the 
Ottawa  Normal  School  before  coming  to 
Queen’s. 

Danais — On  November  27,  1927,  the  death 
occurred  of  Pierre  Danais,  who  obtained  his 
B.Sc.  at  Queen’s  in  the  fall  of  1917.  For 
some  time  prior  to  his  death  Mr.  Danais 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Quebec  Department 
of  Highways  and  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
several  months.  He  was  born  at  Baie  St. 
Paul  in  1890,  coming  to  Queen’s  in  1910  after 
having  taken  preliminary  work  at  Laval 
University.  Many  Science  graduates,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  the  class  of  ’15,  will  well 
remember  Pierre  for  his  kindly  disposition 
and  earnest  effort  to  overcome  his  handicap 
of  a  somewhat  limited  knowledge  of  techni¬ 
cal  English.  Subsequent  to  his  graduation 
Mr.  Danais  practised  his  profession  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  he 
had  a  host  of  friends,  particularly  among  his 
fellow  engineers. 

Horsey — Dr.  Alfred  John  Horsey,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  Ottawa  district,  and  the  first 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist  in  the 
Capital,  died  at  his  home,  “Stymie  Cottage,” 
Aylmer  Road,  on  February  5,  at  the  age  of 
85.  Dr.  Horsey  was  born  in  Kingston  in 
1843,  where  he  spent  his  early  years.  In 
1865  he  graduated  from  Queen’s,  shortly 
afterwards  going  to  Europe  for  post-gradu¬ 
ate  study,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of 


the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England 
and  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Dr.  Horsev 
started  practice  in  Ottawa  in  1871.  He  is 
survived  by  one  brother,  Dr.  George  Horsey, 
Aylmer  Road,  Quebec,  and  one  sister,  Mrs. 
George  White,  of  Ottawa. 

McIntyre — Dr.  Alexander  McIntyre,  Vice- 
Principal  of  Winnipeg  Normal  School,  who 
graduated  from  Queen’s  with  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1898,  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Winnipeg  on  February  15.  Dr.  McIntyre 
was  born  in  Crinan,  West  Elgin,  Ont.,  in 
1863  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  that  place,  later  taking  his  more 
advanced  work  at  some  of  the  larger  centres. 
He  became  a  teacher  and  taught  for  several 
years  in  Ontario  public  and  high  schools. 
He  went  West  inl892  and  taught  in  Bran¬ 
don  Collegiate  Institute,  taking  at  the  same 
time  extra-mural  work  from  Queen’s,  at¬ 
tending  the  requisite  sessions  at  the  Univer- 
sitv,  and  hnaliy  obtaining  his  B.A.  in  ’98. 
He  was  always  a  loyal  and  devoted  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Queen’s  and  represented  the  Winni¬ 
peg  alumni  at  the  85th  anniversary  reunion, 
which  function  he  enjoyed  very  much  and 
during  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  par¬ 
ticipator  in  the  formation  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  In  1901  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-principal  of  the  Provincial  Nor¬ 
mal  School  at  Winnipeg,  which  postion  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1926  the 
University  of  Manitoba  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  as  a  tribute  to  his  out¬ 
standing  educational  work  in  Manitoba.  Dr. 
McIntyre  was  also  very  prominent  in  west¬ 
ern  Masonic  circles,  having  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  craft  in  Western  Canada;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  an  honorary  member  of 
almost  every  Masonic  lodge  in  Manitoba. 
The  Manitoba  “Free  Press”  closes  an  edito¬ 
rial  at  the  time  of  Dr.  McIntyre’s  death  with 
a  fine  tribute  which  we  will  quote  as  an  end¬ 
ing  to  this  very  inadequate  sketch  of  one  of 
Queen’s  honoured  sons:  “It  is  no  light  thing 
when  an  educator  passes,  but  the  mourning 
has  its  silver  side  when  it  is  recalled  that 
in  these  worthy  hands  were  confided  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  building  up  Manitoba’s  edu¬ 
cational  traditions  which  have  left  and  will 
leave  their  mark  upon  the  history  of  this 
land.” 

Ritchie — George  Ritchie,  Arts  and  Science 
’78,  who  practised  for  over  fifty  years  as  a 
solicitor  in  Toronto,  died  at  his  home  there 
on  January  31  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr. 
Ritchie  was  born  in  Frontenac  county,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Ritchie.  He 
received  his  early  education  near  Kingston 
and  later  entered  Queen’s  University  where 
he  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  student. 
In  1878  he  obtained  his  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  de¬ 
grees,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Os- 
goode  Hall,  Toronto.  Mr.  Ritchie,  although 
he  never  entered  the  political  field,  took  a 
keen  interest  in  politics,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  was  president  of  the  Toronto  Lib¬ 
eral  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
one  son,  Peter  R.  A.  Ritchie. 
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Notes 

1871-1880 

R.  W.  Shannon,  Arts  ’75,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Legisla¬ 
tive  Counsel  for  Saskatchewan  was  eulogized 
as  follows  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Cross  in  a  speech 
before  the  Saskatchewan  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly:  .  .  .  He  was  one  of  the  most  assid¬ 

uous  and  painstaking,  least  obtrusive,  most 
faithful  and  capable  public  servants  or  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  employ  of  this  Province.  Most 
of  the  Statutes  of  our  Province  contain 
something  of  Mr.  Shannon  in  them,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  the  excellent  shape  in 
which  we  find  them  to-day  is  largely  due 
to  him.  The  careful  work  he  put  into  them 
has  made  them  what  they  are  to-day,  the 
equal  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  any  other 
Province  of  Canada,  or  the  Statutes  of  Can¬ 
ada  themselves.  Not  only  was  he  a  most 
capable  and  efficient  man  in  his  professional 
duties,  but  he  was  a  staunch  adherent  to 
British  principles.  Above  all,  he  was  a  true 
Canadian,  and  his  retirement  is  a  loss  to 
this  Assembly  and  Province . ” 

1881-1890 

Rev.  W.  J.  D.  Drummond,  Arts  ’85,  has 
been  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  in  Nan¬ 
king,  China,  since  1890,  and  expects  to  re¬ 
tire  during  the  present  year.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  with  120 
other  missionaries,  mostly  Americans,  was 
beaten  and  had  his  house  looted  by  Nation¬ 
alist  soldiers.  He  found  safety  for  ten  hours 
in  a  neighbor’s  attic,  and  later  took  refuge 
on  H.  R.  M.  cruiser  “Emerald.” 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Drummond,  Arts  ’89  and 
Theol.  ’92,  minister  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Hamilton,  was  recently  nominated  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Orangeville  as  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  is  being  held 
at  Regina,  Sask.,  this  year. 

Thomas  W.  R.  McRae,  Arts  ’86,  is  chief 
claims  agent  for  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  with  headquarters  in  Montreal. 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  Arts  ’88,  is  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  the  trusts  and  es¬ 
tates  department,  of  the  Chartered  Trusts 
and  Executor  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Toronto  in  1910,  Mr.  Morden 
practised  law  in  Belleville,  Ont.,  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Clute 
and  Morden. 

Dr.  Edward  Ryan,  Arts  ’86  and  Med.  ’89, 
General  Director  of  Medical  Services  for 
Ontario,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene  held  in  Toronto  on  February  16th  and 
17th.  In  the  Ontario  Legislature  recently 
Premier  Ferguson  referred  to  Dr.  Ryan’s 
very  satisfactory  work  in  connection  with 
the  survey  of  conditions  in  the  Ontario  men¬ 
tal  hospitals. 


Daniel  W.  Stewart,  Arts  ’84,  is  postmaster 
at  Renfrew,  Ont. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  H.  A.  Adamson,  Med.  ’92,  is  practising 
in  Cache  County,  Utah,  with  headquarters 
at  Richmond.  He  writes,  “Every  one  loves 
me  and  no  one  pays!” 

Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  has  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  Huronian  Belt 
Company.  Dr.  Bell  has  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  this  company  since  1912  in  the 
position  of  consulting  engineer  and  geolo¬ 
gist.  He  has  also  acted  as  managing  direc¬ 
tor  for  various  of  his  firm’s  individual 
mines.  Dr.  Bell  has  affiliated  with  a  Cana- 
dian-American  mining  group,  and  expects 
to  be  able  to  spend  much  more  time  in  this 
country  than  he  has  hitherto  found  pos¬ 
sible. 

J.  Sidney  Bernstein,  Arts  ’98,  is  practis¬ 
ing  law  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bernstein 
took  his  LL.B.  from  New  York  University 
in  1900,  and  was  called  to  the  New  York 
Bar  in  1902. 

William  S.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  Principal 
of  Toronto  Technical  School,  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  before  the  members  of  the 
Toronto  Electric  Club  on  “Finding  One’s 
Place  in  Life”. 

Dr.  Cecil  Lavell,  Arts  ’94,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  professor  of  the  history  of 
thought  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  has  been 
lent  to  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt  for  the  current 
year  at  Rollins  College,  Florida.  Dr.  Holt 
is  making  certain  educational  experiments 
attracting  nation-wide  interest  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Lavell  is  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  He  has  served  at 
Columbia  and  the  Ohio  State  University, 
and  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
when  it  was  established  here  for  a  time. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  MacVicar,  Arts  ’96,  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Honan 
Mission  in  China,  was  called  during  the  past 
summer  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Inglewood 
in  the  Dufferin  and  Peel  presbytery  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada.  Between  periods 
of  service  in  China,  Dr.  MacVicar  had  the 
charge  of  Melville  Church,  Fergus,  Ont., 
besides  filling  pastorates  at  New  Glasgow, 
N.S.,  and  St.  John,  N.B.  On  his  return 
from  Honan  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
years  he  was  appointed  to  teach  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  School,  his  mastery  of  Chinese  being 
exceptional. 
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Dr.  A.  E.  Marty,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  ’19,  was 
one  of  the  prominent  speakers  during  the 
recent  membership  drive  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Society  in  Toronto.  She  urged  the 
study  of  economics  and  politics  as  part  of 
women’s  educational  programme. 

Dr.  Margaret  O’Hara,  Med.  ’91,  of  Smith’s 
Falls,  Ont.,  for  many  years  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Dhar,  Central  India,  addressed 
the  Kingston  Queen’s  alumnae  at  their  an¬ 
nual  dinner  held  in  the  Red  Room  at  Queen’s 
on  Feb.  11.  Dr.  O’Hara  spoke  principally 
of  her  work  among  the  girls  and  women  of 
India,  and  also  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Queen’s  dinner  given  in  her  honour 
before  she  left  India,  on  which  occasion  a 
silver  tea  service  was  presented  to  her  and 
an  address  read  by  Dr.  Margaret  McKellar, 
Med.  ’90. 

James  Parker,  Arts  ’98,  is  a  member  of 
the  legal  firm  of  Parker  and  Crabtree,  To¬ 
ronto.  Mr.  Parker  was  the  first  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Intercollegiate  Rugby  Foot¬ 
ball  Union. 

Dr.  Walter  B.  Scott,  Med.  ’97,  is  president 
of  the  Ray  Medical  Clinic,  Ray,  N.D.,  and 
writes  to  “The  Guide”  at  his  boyhood  home 
in  Port  Hope  that  he  is  still  much  interested 
in  the  old  town. 

T.  C.  Smith,  Arts  ’94,  of  Perth,  Ont.,  is 
public  school  inspector  for  Lanark  West  and 
Smith’s  Falls. 

1901-1910 

G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  Secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Mining  Association,  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  a  splendid  address  on  “The  Outlook  of 
the  Mining  Geologist”  at  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  Mining  and  Geological  Club 
of  Western  University  in  London,  Ont. 

J.  E.  S.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’04,  has  been  provin¬ 
cial  school  inspector  for  Manitoba  since  1911. 
He  is  also  school  inspectors’  representative 
on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Ellis,  Med.  ’09,  is  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  International  Petroleum  Co. 
for  northern  Peru.  His  address  is  Negritos, 
Peru,  S.A. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Fay  (Meta  Newton),  Arts  ’06, 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  and  of 
the  Rochester  branch,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  unusual  success  attained  by  her 
four  children  in  their  school  work.  Jack, 
Robert,  Edwin,  and  Margaret  have  been  the 
four  consecutive  leaders  in  the  graduating 
class  of  Public  School  No.  31,  Rochester. 
They  are  now  attending  the  East  High 
School  of  that  city. 


Roy  S.  Foley,  Arts  ’09,  has  been  teaching 
at  the  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto, 
since  1913  with  the  exception  of  the  War 
period,  when  he  was  overseas,  and  subse¬ 
quent  postgraduate  work  at  Queen’s  and  To¬ 
ronto  universities. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Fraser,  Med.  ’08,  is  chief  sani¬ 
tation  officer  and  port  doctor  at  Talara, 
Peru,  S.A. 

R.  D.  Guy,  K.C.,  Arts  ’04,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  law  in  Winnipeg  since  1906.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Anderson,  Guy, 
Chappell  and  DuVal. 

Dr.  William  Hale,  Med.  ’10,  of  Utica,  N.Y., 
was  recently  re-elected  secretary  of  the 
Oneida  County  Medical  Society  for  the 
eighth  consecutive  year,  and  on  January 
10th  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Faxton 
Hospital  staff  at  Utica.  Dr.  Hale  has  taken 
a  very  prominent  part  in  Red  Cross  work 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  preparing  a 
most  complete  emergency  medical  outfit  in 
Utica,  one  that  will  cope  with  any  disaster 
that  may  in  future  come  to  that  city. 

Dr.  Byron  Haskin,  Med.  ’03,  has  been 
practising  at  Theresa,  N.Y.,  since  1906.  He 
is  president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Medical 
Society. 

Dr.  George  E.  Kidd,  Arts  ’06  and  Med. 
TO,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Queen’s  from 
1912  to  1921,  has  been  practising  surgery 
in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  since  1922.  Dr.  Kidd 
took  the  degree  of  F.R.S.C.,  Edinburgh,  in 
1921. 

A  A.  MacKay,  Sc.  TO,  of  the  mining  engi¬ 
neering  firm  of  Alderson,  McKay  and  Arm¬ 
strong,  was  some  months  ago  elected  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Amulet  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. 

E.  S.  Malloch,  Sc.  TO,  has  been  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  engineer  in  the  fuel  and  fuel 
testing  division  of  the  Mines  Branch,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Walter  R.  Pearce,  Arts  ’05,  who  has  been 
for  the  past  seven  years  chief  engineer  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Telephone  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  general  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Telephone  Corp. 
for  Uruguay,  with  headquarters  at  Monte¬ 
video.  Before  going  to  New  Brunswick, 
Mr.  Pearce  was  for  twelve  years  in  Alberta 
acting  as  government  overseer  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  system  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearce 
expect  to  sail  for  Montevideo  on  March  10th. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Robinson,  Arts  ’04,  spent  some 
time  last  fall  in  Western  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  the  interests  of  Missions  of 
Biblical  Education,  of  which  he  is  general 
secretary.  His  headquarters  are  in  the  Con¬ 
federation  Life  Bldg.,  Toronto. 
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J.  Melville  Sands,  Sc.  ’07,  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  position  on  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  at  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Tennant,  Med.  ’05,  has  been  in 
practice  at  Belleville,  Ont.,  for  many  years. 

1911-1902 

J.  B.  Beddome,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Vernon,  B.C. 

Joseph  Bennett,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  superintendent 
of  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool  elevators  at 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

O.  D.  Boggs,  Sc.  ’16,  is  head  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  division  of  the  International  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.  at  Talara,  Peru,  S.A. 

R.  J.  Bolton,  Arts  ’19,  has  been  since  1923 
principal  of  King  Edward  School,  Peterboro, 
Ont. 

Miss  Ruth  Buchanan,  Arts  ’17,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Toronto,  after  spending  a  year  in 
India  with  her  parents. 

M.  R.  Byron,  Sc.  ?19,  recently  resigned  his 
position  as  vice-president  of  Hayden,  Van 
After  and  Co.,  Chicago,  and  is  now  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  Stevenson  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Investment  Securties,  208  South  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gordon  Churchill,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of 
the  Moosomin  Collegiate  Institute,  Mooso- 
min,  Sask. 

W.  J.  Coyle,  Arts  ’19,  who  was  for  some 
time  business  manager  of  the  Kingston 
Standard,  has  been  for  the  past  year  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Brandon  Sun,  at  Bran¬ 
don,  Man. 

H.  A-  Craig,  Arts  ’20,  is  instructor  of 
boys’  physical  training  at  the  Central  Colle¬ 
giate,  Regina,  Sask. 

R.  D.  Davidson,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of 
the  collegiate  institute  at  Cobourg,  Ont. 

J.  Eric  Forbes,  Sc.  ’16,  is  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  International  Petroleum 
Co.  at  Talara,  Peru.  He  was  married  in 
June,  1926,  at  Cristobal,  Panama,  to  Miss 
Mollie  Wilson.  “Eric”  says  he  is  to  be  in 
Kingston  for  the  Queen’s-’Varsity  game  in 
1929,  and  wishes  us  to  be  sure  to  reserve 
tickets  for  him. 

Dr.  J.  Swift  Hanley,  Arts  ’17  and  Med.  ’19, 
was  in  January  appointed  a  fellow  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Han¬ 
ley  has  been  practising  in  New  York  City 
for  several  years. 

Miss  Mary  Hubbs,  Arts  ’13,  formerly  of 
the  East  End  collegiate,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is 
now  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Oakwood 
collegiate  institute,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Philip  H.  Huyck,  Med.  ’ll,  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  Kingston,  Ont.  ' 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Hyde  (Bessie  Farrell),  Arts 
’17,  is  president  of  Montreal  Queen’s  alum¬ 
nae,  and  was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  recent 
luncheon  in  honour  of  Her  Excellency,  Lady 
Willingdon,  held  at  the  University  Women’s 
Club. 

A.  L.  Lewis,  Sc.  ’12,  is  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Braden  Copper  Company  at 
Rancagua,  Chile,  S.A. 

Rev.  W.  T.  McCree,  Arts  ’14,  is  having 
exceptional  success  in  his  ministerial  charge 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Streetsville,  Ont. 

Dr.  D.  L.  MacDonell,  Arts  ’15  and  Med. 
’18,  has  been  practising  in  Sayville,  N.Y., 
since  1921. 

Dr.  R.  R.  MacGregor,  Med.  ’16,  during  the 
latter  part  of  January  gave  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  children’s  diseases  before  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  P.  T.  Mcllroy,  Med.  ’16,  who  has  been 
for  the  past  four  years  associate  professor 
of  pathology  at  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  pathologist  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Von  Wedel  Labora¬ 
tories,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Alex.  E.  MacRae,  Sc.  ’14,  is  patent  solici¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  office  of 
Messrs.  Marks  and  Clerk,  patent  solicitors, 

Ottawa,  Ont.  Mr.  MacRae  is  also  honorary 

% 

secretary  treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Patent  Solicitors. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Mullin,  Arts  ’ll,  was  recently 
inducted  to  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Thornhill,  Ont.  His  duties  will 
also  include  Richmond  Hill  and  Willowdale, 
Ont. 

W.  F.  Noonan,  Sc.  ’15,  under  a  further  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Highways  staff,  is  now  stationed  at  Brock- 
ville,  Ont.,  as  resident  engineer. 

H.  C.  Nourse,  Sc.  ’14,  is  engineer  of  con¬ 
struction  apparatus  in  the  general  engineer¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  at 
Montreal. 

C.  A.  Robbins,  Sc.  ’15,  under  the  latest  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Highways  is  stationed  at  Port 
Hope  as  resident  engineer. 

J.  C.  Ross,  Sc.  ’15,  is  petroleum  geologist, 
engineer,  and  secretary  for  the  Sneed  Roy¬ 
alty  Co.  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  “J.  C.”  is 
still  the  same  Queen’s  enthusiast  as  of  old. 

E.  R.  Thurlow,  Arts  ’12,  has  been  since 
1926  executive  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Mr.  Thurlow  has 
been  connected  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  since 
1912. 

Hector  Warren,  Sc.  ’13,  is  Mayor  of 
Pointe-au-Pic,  Murray  Bay,  Que.,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  practising  his  profession  of  civil  en¬ 
gineer. 

Miss  Charlotte  Whitton,  Arts  T7,  leaves 
in  March  to  attend  the  League  of  Nations 
Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Percy  L.  Sanford,  Arts  T3,  is  practising 
law  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bennett,  Hannah,  &  Sanford. 

1921-1927 

G.  R.  “Tiny”  Adams,  Sc.  ’26,  who  was 
mentioned  in  the  December  number  of  the 
“Review’’  as  having  left  for  South  America, 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.,  Bar¬ 
ranca,  Bermeja,  Colombia,  S.A. 

Dr.  Hugh  T.  Carmichael,  Med.  ’23,  is  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

R.  W.  Cumberland,  Arts  ’22,  who  is  at 
present  taking  postgraduate  work  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York  City,  was  a 
recent  visitor  in  Kingston,  and  addressed 
the  English  Club  at  the  University. 

V.  R.  Currie,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Dixie  Construction  Co.,  which 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southeastern  Power 
Co.  He  has  been  for  the  past  12  months  in 
charge  of  foundation  investigation  for  power 
development  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Allan  R.  Curry,  Arts  ’25,  and  Sc.  ’27,  is 
in  the  general  engineering  department  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  R.  Devlin,  Med.  21,  formerly  of  Peter¬ 


borough,  is  now  practising  at  Indian  River, 
Ont. 

W.  D.  Donnelly,  Sc.  ’25,  is  a  plant  con¬ 
struction  draftsman  for  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Alan  G.  Hamilton,  Sc.  ’22,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Raessler  and  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  was  in  Kingston  for 
the  Science  dance. 

J.  A.  “Joe”  Higgins,  Sc.  ’25,  is  on  the  geo¬ 
logical  staff  o  fthe  International  Petroleum 
Company  at  Talara,  Peru,  S.A. 

David  Hutchison,  Sc.  ’24,  is  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  the  Power  Corporation  of 
Canada,  at  Angliers,  Quebec. 

Herbert  M.  Ide,  Sc.  ’27,  of  Ottawa,  Ont., 
attended  the  Science  dance  at  the  University 
on  February  10th. 

Dr.  F.  Gerald  Keyes,  Med  ’27,  is  at  the 
Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Miss  M.  Helen  Loyst,  Arts  ’25,  is  teaching 
this  year  in  the  continuation  school  at 
Odessa,  Ont. 

V.  W.  “Doc”  Maclsaac,  Sc.  ’21,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills  at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  is  now  plant  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Thomas  A.  Marshall,  Arts  ’26  (Comm.),  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Harrison  Radiator  Corpo¬ 
ration  at  Lockport,  N.Y.,  as  cost  accountant. 

(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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Mr.  Thomas  W.  Martin,  Arts  ’27,  has  been 
made  principal  of  Brampton  High  School. 
He  has  been  teaching  for  fourteen  years. 
In  addition  to  his  school  activities  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  is  interested  in  all  sorts  of  athletics,  es¬ 
pecially  baseball,  football  and  hockey. 

Dr.  Jas.  O’Reilly,  Arts  ’16  and  Med.  ’24, 
is  taking  postgraduate  work  at  the  Poly¬ 
clinic  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Allan  F.  Prittie,  Arts  ’25,  has  been  with 
the  International  Nickel  Co..  Ltd.,  as  chem¬ 
ist  at  their  Port  Colborne  plant,  since  leav¬ 
ing  Queen’s. 

John  D.  Ralph,  Arts  ’24,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  at  London,  Ont.,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Classics  department  at  Western 
University,  following  a  postgraduate  course 
at  Chicago,  has  been  awarded  a  $1,200 
travelling  fellowship  by  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  will  take  a  six-months  trip, 
visiting  Italy,  Sicily,  Crete,  and  Greece, 
starting  in  March,  1929. 

Miss  Ruth  Read,  Arts  ’21,  substituted  for 
Miss  Reba  Young,  Arts  ’24,  on  the  high 
school  staff  at  Athens,  Ont.,  during  Miss 
Young’s  recent  illness. 

Miss  Beulah  Shepley,  Arts  ’27,  is  on  the 
High  School  staff  at  Fergus,  Ont. 


Dr.  Morley  L.  Smith,  Med.  ’23,  is  practis¬ 
ing  at  Hicksville,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

H.  A.  Stewart,  Arts  ’26,  is  engaged  in  ex¬ 
perimental  investigating  and  inspection 
work  in  the  technical  service  department  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  New  To¬ 
ronto. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Sutherland,  Arts  ’23  and  Theol. 
’26,  after  a  year  at  the  Presbyterian  College, 
Montreal,  was  ordained  in  1925,  and  since 
that  date  has  been  a  minister  in  Avonmore, 
Ont. 

R.  C.  Swerdfeger,  Arts  ’23,  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont. 

J.  E.  Van  Buskirk,  Sc.  ’22,  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  department  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Montreal,  was  in  town  for  the  Sci¬ 
ence  dance  and  dinner. 

R.  E.  Wagar,  Arts  ’22,  is  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  Quebec  Division  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  American  Oil  Co.  He  is  located  at  Mont¬ 
real. 

C.  L.  Yoerger,  Arts  ’21,  after  graduating 
from  Queen’s,  went  to  Osgoode  Hall,  where 
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he  was  graduated  in  1925.  In  October,  1925, 
Mr.  Yoerger  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  practising  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

Miss  Reba  Young,  Arts  ’24,  of  the  high 
school  staff  of  Athens,  Ont.,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis, 
has  resumed  her  duties  at  school. 

General 

Professor  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  head  of  the 
French  department  at  the  University,  re¬ 
cently  spoke  before  the  Napanee  Historical 
Society  on  “The  Chateaux  of  France”. 

Dr.  James  Cappon,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
English  at  Queen's,  recently  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Algiers. 

Professor  N.  Micklem,  of  Queen’s  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  was  a  speaker  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Student  Christian  Association 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  held  in  Hart 
House,  Toronto. 

Miss  Alice  Roy,  who  was  mentioned  in  the 
February  “Review”  as  having  been  ill  for 
some  time,  has  been  forced  to  resign  her 
position  as  physical  instructor  for  women 
at  Queen’s,  due  to  continued  ill  health.  Miss 
Edna  Chown,  Arts  ’22,  who  held  this  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  short  time  a  few  years  ago,  is 
filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Roy’s 
resignation. 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S" 

A.  P.  KNIGHT,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

By  A.  Brooker  Klugh,  Arts  ’10 


DOCTOR  KNIGHT 


SOME  men  have  ability  as  teachers, 
and  some  as  research  workers,  but 
few  combine  these  attributes  so  success¬ 
fully  as  Dr,  A.  P.  Knight.  As  a  teacher 
of  animal  biology  and  physiology  he  was 
inspiring  to  every  student  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attend  his  classes;  as  a 
research  worker  he  has  added  immensely 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  has 
contributed  more  towards  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  the  fisheries  of 
Canada  than  any  other  man. 

Dr.  Knight  was  born  in  Renfrew,  On¬ 
tario,  in  1849.  He  attended  the  Renfrew 
public  school  and  high  school,  and  then 
taught  school  for  two  years.  He  came  to 
Kingston  and  in  1867  and  1868  took 
work  at  the  Grammar  School.  His  early 
education  was  largely  classical,  embrac¬ 
ing  seven  years  of  Latin,  two  years  of 
Greek,  and  some  mathematics. 

He  entered  Queen's  on  the  Campbell  . 
scholarship  in  1868,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1872.  In  1875  he  was 
awarded  his  M.A.  on  a  thesis  entitled 


“The  Place  of  Science  and  Classics  in  a 
University  Education,”  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  the  view  that  more  time  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  science  than  that 
which  was  given  by  the  current  curricula. 
While  in  Queen’s  he  gained  a  scholarship 
each  year,  and  in  the  year  of  his  gradua¬ 
tion  he  was  awarded  the  “Prince  of 
Wales  Prize”  for  the  best  paper  for  the 
B.A.  degree.  From  May,  1872,  he  taught 
in  Renfrew  High  School  for  one  year,  in 
L’Orignal  for  one  year,  and  in  Hawkes- 
bury  for  two  years. 

From  1876  to  1892  Dr.  Knight  was 
principal  of  the  Kingston  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  and  while  there  he  took  medical 
work  at  Queen's.  He  passed  his  final 
medical  examinations  at  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity  and  was  granted  the  degree  of  M.D. 
there  in  1886. 

In  1892  he  was  offered  the  chair  of 
Animal  Biology  and  Physiology  at 
Queen’s  by  Principal  Grant.  Accepting 
this  position, he  had  charge  of  animal  biol¬ 
ogy,  physiology,  histology,  and  embryol¬ 
ogy  from  this  time  until  his  retirement 
from  academic  work  in  1919.  As  a 
teacher  of  these  subjects,  to  Medical  and 
Arts  students,  he  was  both  thorough  and 
inspiring.  His  system  of  daily  “quizzes” 
was  a  most  potent  incentive  for  students 
to  keep  up  their  work,  and  while  most 
kind  and  helpful  to  those  who  showed  an 
interest  in  their  studies,  he  was  a  “terror” 
to  slackers.  He  took  a  real  joke  in  good 
part,  but  woe  betide  the  student  who  pre¬ 
sumed  upon  his  good  nature  and  thought 
that  he  could  “get  fresh”  (to  use  a  cur¬ 
rent  expression  of  that  time)  in  his 
classes — he  experienced  the  “iron  hand 
in  the  velvet  glove”  and  was  most  effi¬ 
ciently  subdued  for  the  rest  of  the  ses- 
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sion,  if  not  for  the  rest  of  his  academic 
career. 

One  of  Dr.  Knight's  strongest  points 
as  a  teacher  was  that  he  always  proceed¬ 
ed  “from  the  known  to  the  unknown,” 
taking  simple,  every-day  examples  as  a 
starting  point,  and  leading  the  student 
gradually  onwards  to  more  complex  mat¬ 
ters. 

It  was  during  his  tenure  of  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Animal  Biology  and  Phy¬ 
siology  that  the  Medical  Laboratories 
building  was  erected,  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  planning  of  this  build¬ 
ing  which  has  so  efficiently  served  its 
purpose  in  the  teaching  of  physiology, 
histology,  and  bacteriology  at  Queen’s. 

Dr.  Knight’s  work  as  a  teacher  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  development 
of  Queen’s,  and  through  Queen’s  men 
and  women,  to  the  Dominion,  but  even 
•more  valuable  is  the  work  he  has  done 
for  the  fisheries  of  Canada.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  organization  of  the 
Biological  Board  of  Canada,  which  was 
established  in  1898  to  carry  on  scientific 
investigations  for  the  benefit  of  our  fish¬ 
eries.  The  Biological  Board  controls  the 
biological  stations,  which  now  number 
four — two  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  two 
on  the  Pacific.  These  stations  are 
financed  by  the  Dominion  government 
and  staffed  by  the  universities.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  results  in  mutual  benefit,  as 
the  government  secures  the  services  of 
trained  scientists  at  little  cost — the  work¬ 
ers  receiving  no  pay  but  only  board  and 
travelling  expenses — while  the  universi¬ 
ties  have  the  advantage  of  the  laborato¬ 
ries  and  their  equipment  for  the  use  of 
members  of  their  staff  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
his  retirement  from  the  Biological  Board 
in  1925,  Dr.  Knight  was  unstinting  both 
of  energy  and  time  in  furthering  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  to  our  fisheries.  He 


served  for  many  years  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Queen’s  on  the  Board,  and  from 
1920  to  1926  as  chairman  of  the  Board. 
His  chief  activities  in  this  connection  may 
be  dealt  with  under  three  headings,  first¬ 
ly,  his  early  experimental  work ;  secondly, 
his  work  for  the  lobster  industry,  and 
thirdly,  the  investigations  he  initiated  on 
the  value  of  present  methods  of  fish  cul¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  Knight's  early  experimental  work 
was  of  a  decicedly  practical  nature,  and 
was  concerned,  among  other  things,  with 
the  effects  on  fish-life  of  the  dumping  of 
sawdust  into  streams,  and  with  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  relative  merits  of  different 
kinds  of  bait  in  trawl  fishing. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Knight  has 
done  for  the  lobster  industry  in  Canada. 
We  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  the  premier  lobster  fishery  of  the 
world.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  this  industry  showed  a  rapid  de¬ 
cline  because  of  over-fishing,  illegal  fish¬ 
ing,  and  other  causes.  When  Dr.  Knight 
began  his  investigations  into  the  lobster 
situation  he  soon  found  that  the  lobster 
hatcheries  were  not  only  useless  but  actu¬ 
ally  detrimental,  and  he  was  successful — 
not,  be  it  said,  without  considerable  op¬ 
position — in  having  them  closed.  He 
then,  after  trying  various  methods  of; 
raising  lobsters,  introduced  the  idea  of 
breeding  sanctuaries,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  put  on  a  vigorous  educational  cam¬ 
paign  among  the  lobster  fishermen  and 
canners  for  the  observance  of  the  laws 
regarding  the  taking  of  lobsters  and  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  of  canning. 
In  the  former  of  these  aims — the  observ¬ 
ance  of  regulations — he  met  with  marked 
success,  and  in  the  latter — improved 
methods  of  canning — he  met  with  phe¬ 
nomenal  success,  as  with  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Reed  and  Donald  McLeod  of  Queen’s, 
the  long-standing  difficulty  of  “blackened 
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lobster"  was  solved  and  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  saved. 

The  work  which  Dr.  Knight  has  done 
for  the  lobster  industry  of  Canada  is  of 
immense  importance,  but  the  investiga¬ 
tions  which  he  has  initiated  into  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  methods  of  fish-culture  are 
epoch-making.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
the  Federal  authorities,  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  State  authorities,  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries, 
had  been  engaged  in  hatching  fish  eggs 
and  placing  the  fry  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  their  respective  countries.  In 
all  this  time  there  had  not  been  one  single 
attempt  made  to  ascertain  what  became 
of  these  fry  after  they  were  “planted/' 
What  percentage  lived  for  a  month,  for 
six  months,  or  until  they  became  adult, 
was  a  matter  which  did  not  seem  to  con¬ 
cern  the  so-called  “fish-culturists”  at  all. 
Their  sole  aim  was  to  hatch  the  eggs, 
dump  the  fry  into  streams  or  lakes — 
suitable  or  unsuitable — and  complacently 
record  in  their  reports  the  number  of 
fry  placed  in  this  or  that  body  of  water. 
Dr.  Knight  was  the  first  to  question  the 
efficiency  of  such  methods  of  “fish  cul¬ 
ture,”  and  in  1923  he  appointed  Harley 
C.  White,  B.A.,  of  Queen’s,  to  carry  on 
an  investigation  into  this  matter.  The 
net  result  of  four  summers’  work  by 
White  was  the  discovery  that  in  1923-24 
the  losses  in  trout  fry  planted  in  two  On¬ 


tario  streams  were  from  ninety-six  and 
a  half  per  cent,  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
in  three  months,  and  in  1925-26,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  streams,  the  losses  in  the 
same  period  were  from  seventy-one  to 
seventy-three  per  cent.  These  results 
were  so  absolutely  confounding  to  the 
“fish  culturists”  that  they  deprecated 
them  in  every  possible  way  and  refused 
the  publication  of  them  in  their  journals. 
But  Dr.  Knight  is  a  “bonnie  fechter”  and 
they  sought  to  “bottle  up”  the  wrong 
man.  He  has  broadcast  these  data 
through  such  widely-read  journals  as 
“Science”  and  “Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,” 
as  well  as  through  the  publications  of  the 
Biological  Board ;  and  it  is  significant  that 
since  these  results  have  been  published 
the  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries 
of  Ontario  has  established  a  scientific 
staff  for  the  investigation  of  fish-cultu¬ 
ral  problems,  and  also  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  has  pronounced  the  present 
methods  of  hatching  eggs  and  distributing 
fry  a  “failure.”  The  abandonment  of  the 
present  futile  method  of  fish  culture  and 
the  development  of  an  efficient  method 
is  bound  to  come,  but  whenever  it  comes, 
and  in  whatever  land  it  comes,  the  credit 
for  initiating  the  movement  will  belong 
to  Dr.  Archibald  Patterson  Knight  of 
Queen's  University. 
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A  BIT  FROM  THE  TRAIL  OF  ’98 

By  John  Pringle,  B.A.,  D.D. 


TO  the  old-timer  any  track,  wide  or 
narrow,  smooth  or  rough,  permanent 
or  temporary,  is  a  trail.  When  you  come 
to  the  trail,  or  having  lost  it,  find  it,  you 
“strike"  the  trail.  When  you  make  a 
trail  in  winter,  you  “break”  it;  when  you 
mark  it,  you  “blaze”  it;  when  you  start 
on  it,  you  “hit”  it ;  and  when  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  good  time  on  it,  you  “hit  it  hard”. 

There  were  five  trails  into  the  Yukon 
in  '98:  the  Ashcroft;  the  Edmonton;  the 
Stikine-Teslin ;  the  Dyea,  over  the  Chil- 
coot  Pass;  the  Skagway,  over  the  White 
Pass.  My  trail — the  most  tragic  of  all, 
I  think — was  the  Stikine-Teslin.  The 
port  of  entry  was  the  little  village  of 
Wrangel  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Russian  ownership  of  Alaska. 
The  starting  point  of  the  trail  was  Cot¬ 
tonwood  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sti- 
kine  River;  then  150  miles  up  the  river  to 
Telegraph  Creek;  thence  170  miles  over¬ 
land  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon. 

I  hit  the  trail  on  Thursday  morning, 
24th  March,  1898.  Perhaps  the  reader 
can  visualize  me,  dressed  as  to  the  out¬ 
side  in  moccasins,  lumberman’s  socks, 
overalls,  grey-blue  sweater,  and  grey-blue 
tuque.  I  looked  very  fit,  I  believe,  but 
was  nevertheless  quite  unfit.  A  broad 
strap  went  over  my  shoulders  and  under 
my  arms,  and  was  attached  to  the  rope 
traces  of  a  sleigh,  8  feet  long  and  20 
inches  wide,  on  which  was  my  not-exten- 
sive  outfit  of  about  500  pounds. 

I  turned,  just  before  starting,  to  my 
friend  Bill  Robinson,  foreman  of  a  rail¬ 
way  gang,  and  said,  “How  many  men 
are  on  the  trail  ahead  of  me?” 

“Fifteen  thousand,”  was  the  answer. 
“Some  contract!”  I  ejaculated. 

“Yes,”  he  replied.  “You’ve  your  work 
cut  out  for  you  all  right.” 


I  had ! 

It  was  a  flat  trail,  that  is,  it  was  on  the 
river,  and  for  the  first  mile  or  two  it 
seemed  a  frolic.  Before  noon  I  had  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  a  tragedy.  At  any  time 
in  the  first  three  days  I  would  have  hit 
the  back  trail  for  home,  only  that  my  old 
father  had  been  a  soldier  and  I  knew  that 
if  I  turned  back  on  anything  but  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  certificate  of  unfitness  he  would  dis¬ 
own  me.  After  the  third  day  I  did  not 
mind.  I  learned  that  when  I  had  the 
sleigh  started  my  weight  properly  set 
would  keep  it  going  without  much  exer¬ 
tion.  Six  days  out  I  bought  two  dogs — 
trained  dogs.  It  is  wise,  if  you  are  a 
novice,  to  begin  dog-driving  with  two 
dogs.  If  you  have  more,  and  know  the 
words,  you  are  likely  to  say  them.  The 
trail  was  rough,  full  of  pitch  holes,  and 
the  latter  often  full  of  water.  If  you 
got  off  the  four- foot  trail  you  went  waist- 
deep  in  snow. 

How  many  were  on  the  trail  ?  I  stopped 
one  day  about  11  o'clock  in  a  straight 
stretch  of  the  river,  which  we  called  “The 
Funnel”.  I  halted  the  whole  procession 
behind  me  for  miles.  We  were,  so  to 
speak,  treading  on  each  other’s  heels.  As 
far  back,  and  as  far  forward,  as  I  could 
see,  it  was  an  unbroken  line  of  men  and 
draught  animals ;  indeed  most  of  the  men 
were  draught  animals,  hauling  their  own 
sleighs.  One  in  ten  perhaps  had  dogs  or 
horses  or  oxen  or  goats.  One  couple, 
man  and  wife,  had  a  horse  and  a  Jersey 
cow  hitched  to  their  load.  Every  mile 
had  its  tragedy  of  disagreement,  unfit¬ 
ness,  or  disillusionment.  An  outfit  of  six 
men  camped  for  the  night  at  the  junction 
of  a  tributary  stream — from  the  south — 
with  the  Stikine.  One  man,  an  English¬ 
man,  went  up  the  creek  valley  to  strip 
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the  great  cottonwood  trees  of  their  rough 
bark,  for  fuel.  A  local  cyclone,  gene¬ 
rated  amid  the  mountain  tops,  circled 
down  the  valley,  twisted  the  top  off  a 
large  tree  and  hurled  it  down  on  the  axe¬ 
man's  head,  killing  him  instantly.  The 
boys  buried  him  beside  their  tent  and 
marked  the  grave  with  a  cross  ten  feet 
high. 


JOHN  PRINGLE,  Arts  ’75 

Next  day  I  approached  two  men  busy 
beside  the  trail.  One,  a  large  man  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  was  harnessing  a  roan  horse  to 
a  sleigh.  The  other,  a  younger  and  small¬ 
er  man,  was  loading  a  trailer  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  As  I  drew  near  I  heard  the 
older  man  say,  as  if  to  himself,  “How 
shall  I  tell  my  mother!  How  shall  I  tell 
my  mother !”  I  asked  the  second  man 
what  was  wrong.  He  told  me  that  the 
previous  evening  the  man  and  his  younger 
brother  were  travelling  where  the  trail 
skirted  a  stretch  of  open  water.  The 
horse  was  hauling  the  sleigh  and  trailer. 
The  latter  “cut  off”  towards  the  water, 
and  the  younger  brother  went  to  the  low¬ 
er  side  to  hold  it  to  the  trail.  The  ice 
broke  under  him  and  he  fell  back  into 
the  river.  His  hip-boots  filled  and  he 
went  under  the  ice  a  hundred  yards  below. 


His  brother  was  helpless.  The  rope  with 
which  he  might  have  saved  the  drowning 
man  was  under  the  tarpaulin  covering 
his  load.  I.  stayed  with  him  until  he 
reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Stikine. 
He  returned  with  his  tragic  story  to  his 
mother. 

One  day  the  procession  ahead  of  me 
stopped.  I  waited  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  went  forward  on  snowshoes  to  see 
what  the  obstruction  was.  It  was  a  balky 
horse,  the  property  of  two  Englishmen. 
He  had  his  feet  planted  squarely  on  the 
trail  and  would  not  budge.  Of  course  a 
crowd  gathered.  Impatience  at  the  halt 
brought  some,  including  me.  The  first 
thing  I  heard  from  the  onlookers  was, 
“Build  a  fire  under  him.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  fire  is  effective 
in  such  circumstances  or  not.  I  was 
rather  shy  about  giving  advice ;  I  had 
not  yet  developed  the  trail  manner.  At 
last  I  ventured:  “When  I  was  a  boy  we 
had  a  balky  mare,  and  if  you  took  her 
by  the  bit  on  the  offside  she’d  go.” 

“You  may  try  the  bloomin’  brute,”  was 
the  answer. 

The  animal  was  vicious  and  I  could  not 
get  near  enough  to  grasp  the  bit-ring.  I 
found  I  could  not  help  and  therefore 
went  back  to  my  dogs,  turned  them  off 
the  trail,  and  got  ahead  of  the  hindrance. 
Some  miles  farther  on  I  hauled  a  little 
off  the  trail  and  was  sitting  on  my  sleigh, 
munching  hard-tack,  when  a  shout  called 
my  attention  to  my  English  friends  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  load,  shouting  and  waving 
their  caps,  the  horse  going  as  if  “Auld 
Nick”  were  after  him.  I  camped  beside 
them  that  night  and  heard  their  story: 
The  horse  became  irritated  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  attemps  to  cure  him  of  his  obsti- 
_nacy,  reared,  mired  in  the  snow,  and  fell 
upon  the  trail.  They  sat  on  his  head, 
took  off  his  harness,  made  a  knot  in  his 
tail,  fastened  a  rope  in  front  of  the  knot, 
and  attached  the  other  end  to  the  sleigh. 
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When  they  pulled  back  on  the  rope  he 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  starting  on 
the  run,  never  stopped  until  he  got  to 
Spruce  Camp,  on  the  Porcupine  cut-off, 
miles  away.  I  tried  to  get  a  photograph 
of  the  horse,  his  tail  and  its  load,  but  he 
was  too  quick  for  me. 

One  day  about  the  beginning  of  April 
it  rained  in  torrents  from  morning  until 
night,  when  it  turned  to  snow.  It  was 
one  of  the  hardest  days  I  ever  had  on  the 
trail.  Pitch  holes  were  numerous,  and 
were  like  small  lakes.  At  about  six  in 
the  evening  I  stopped,  tired  out,  at  one 
of  the  many  camping  places  on  the  river. 
It  was  a  temporary  village  of  75  or  100 
tents.  I  saw  men  coming  out  of  their 
tents  and  wading  knee-deep  in  slush.  To 
camp  there  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect. 
I  noticed  that  an  outfit  of  six  men  had 
camped  across  a  cut  in  the  ice,  made  by 
a  roaring  torrent  which  came  from  be¬ 
hind  the  mountains.  They  had  thrown 
a  bridge  across  the  cut — two  or  three 
light  stringers,  light  poles  across  them, 
brush  close  together  on  these,  and  then 
snow,  shovelled  with  snowshoes  on  to  the 
brush.  Their  tent  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  at  that  point  came  right 
down  to  the  river.  There  was  deep  snow 
on  their  side,  but  no  slush.  I  put  up  my 
tent  and,  not  having  a  stove,  was  trying 
to  make  some  wet  wood  burn  on  the  side 
of  a  stump  which  showed  above  the  snow. 

A  voice  from  the  near-by  tent  intruded 
itself,  “Come  on  and  have  supper  with  us, 
Parson.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  sponge  on  you,”  was 
my  answer. 

“Oh,  it’s  not  sponging,  there’s  enough 
for  six,  and  there’ll  be  enough  for  seven,” 
the  voice  said. 

“All  right,”  I  answered.  “Call  me  when 
you’re  ready.” 

My  remark  about  sponging  was,  I  fear, 
an  insincerity,  for  I  never  had  a  stronger 
desire  to  sponge  on  someone  than  I  had 


that  night.  When  the  call  came  I  parted 
the  tent  flaps,  stooped  and  entered  the 
tent.  Here  is  what  I  saw :  the  stove  on 
my  left,  the  cook  beside  it;  next  the  man 
who  called  me,  kneeling  and  sitting  back 
upon  his  heels;  four  other  men  in  the 
same  posture;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
arc  of  men,  a  bag  of  flour,  which  I  found 
was  to  be  my  seat.  The  grub,  in  a  line 
in  front,  was  the  chord  of  the  arc — pork 
and  beans,  the  stuff  that  goes  to  the  spot 
and  stays  with  you,  the  staple  food  of 
the  trail;  flap-jacks,  a  foot  high  on  a 
white  enamelled  plate;  a  can  of  golden 
syrup;  and  tea,  “strong  enough  to  float 
a  smoothing  iron”.  I  took  the  grub  in, 
mentally,  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  men 
pointed  to  the  bag  of  flour — my  seat. 

Now,  I  was  a  parson,  and  in  some 
way,  I  don’t  know  how,  they  knew  I  was 
a  parson.  Well,  I  never  partake  of  food 
without  thanking  the  Great  Mind  and 
Love  which  are  behind  all  things  and 
movements.  But  I  was  in  a  difficulty. 
I  did  not  know  these  men.  'They  are 
doubtless  rough,  and  probably  irreli¬ 
gious,’  was  my  thought;  'and  if  I  thrust 
religion  on  them,  even  to  the  extent  of 
saying  grace,  they’ll  resent  it  and  wish 
they  had  not  invited  me.’  It  was  a  mis- 
judgment,  but  I  decided  upon  it.  ’Til 
step  over  the  grub,  sit  down  on  the  bag, 
keep  my  chin  up  and  my  eyes  open,  say 
grace  to  myself,  and  let  it  go  at  that.’ 

Strange  how  men  who  do  not  know 
physical  cowardice  will  show  the  yellow 
streak  where  moral  issues  are  concerned ! 
I  sat  down.  Immediately  every  head 
but  mine  was  bowed.  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself,  but  I  caught  on.  “God  bless  the 
food  of  which  we  are  about  to  partake, 
accept  our  thanks  for  it,  and,”  I  added, 
“bless  the  dear  people  we  have  left  behind 
us  in  our  homes.”  I  lifted  my  head. 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  I  looked 
around  and  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  every 
man  in  the  outfit.  I  had  only  touched 
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the  button  of  memory.  What  I  then 
said  to  myself  was  :  “John  Pringle,  you’ve 
got  a  tough  proposition  ahead  of  you, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  your  old  body 


is  good  for  it,  or  that  you  have  sand 
enough  in  you  to  stay  with  it;  but  you 
have  the  easiest  preaching  proposition  in 
Canada.”  And  I  had! 


IN  MEMORY 

,  ’  •>  t-  r  » 

of  Austin  Bothwell ,  Arts  ’05,  whose  help  was  appreciated  by  hundreds 
of  writers,  whose  fame  as  a  critic  and  educationist  was  international. 

By  Mary  (Naismith)  Mafheson 

ONCE  in  this  vale  he  sought  as  we  do  now 

Life’s  hidden  key  that  opes  the  fast-closed  Door, 

When  this  he  found,  with  glory  on  his  brow 
He  crossed  the  threshold  o’er. 

Upon  his  life  Old  Age  had  never  placed 
Her  chilling  hand,  so  soon  he  found  the  key ; 

To  those  who  wait — ah,  all  too  soon  he  faced 
Life’s  last,  strange  mystery. 

Though  from  its  visage  earth-bound  souls  recoil, 

Yet  passing  in  his  manhood’s  rugged  prime 
His  entrance — all  unwearied  with  earth’s  toil — 

Was  eager,  strong,  sublime. 

So  much  in  kindness  and  with  care  he  wrought, 

Keeping  high  faith  with  Beauty  all  the  while, 

What  wonder  that  so  soon  on  earth  he  caught 
The  glory  of  her  smile? 

And  having  seen  was  but  to  follow  on 

With  fuller  knowledge  and  with  fairer  quest. 

Though  God  has  spoken,  Life  is  not  yet  done, 

But  Life  anew  possest. 

O  fair  the  life  of  those  who  pass  this  way, 

And  fair  your  fields,  ye  Empires  of  the  sun. 

Lured  through  the  semi-darkness  is  our  day 

With  scarce  our  Quest  begun.  * 

Illimitable  longings  meet  us.here; 

With  vague,  high  yearnings  up  the  path  we  roam, 
Convinced  that  truer  Knowledge  is  our  sphere, 

And  Fuller  Life  our  Home. 
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A  BUNDLE  OF  OLD  LETTERS 

By  R.  B.  Taylor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


WHEN  Dr.  Snodgrass  ceased  to  be 
Principal  of  Queen's  in  1877  and 
returned  to  Scotland  he  left  behind  him 
all  his  correspondence  relating  to 
Queen’s.  He  had  no  secretary  and  an¬ 
swered  his  letters  by  his  own  hand.  He 
drafted  his  replies  in  an  early  form  of 
Pitman's  shorthand,  and  this  script  has 
been  deciphered  by  Miss  Orr  and  by  Miss 
Edith  King  of  the  Banking  department 
of  Queen’s.  Much  of  this  correspondence 
is  now  of  no  special  interest,  and  yet  in 
the  most  unlikely  places  one  comes  across 
matter  that  has  much  more  than  local 
value.  Mixed  in  with  the  correspondence 
are  old  insurance  policies,  documents  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  relating  to  the 
original  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  Queen’s,  accounts  and  letters  that  have 
come  into  the  general  collection  through 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Drummond,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  John 
Paton,  Chairman  of  the  Trustee  Board, 
sixty  years  ago.  Cancelled  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  are  of  no  avail  when  a  building  burns 
down,  and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
in  January,  1850,  the  University  build¬ 
ings,  books,  scientific  apparatus,  and  fur¬ 
niture  were  insured  for  the  splendid  sum 
of  £900  with  the  Montreal  Fire,  Life  and 
Island  Navigation  Assurance  Company. 

The  University  was  then  housed  in  the 
building  on  William  Street,  afterwards 
occupied  as  a  women’s  residence  and 
known  in  its  later  state  as  the  “Avon- 
more”,  “leased  from  Henry  Sadler  and 
James  Morton,”  and  “adjoining  on  North 
West  a  similar  building  occupied  by 
Professor  Romanes,”  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  biologist  and  writer.  In  the 
same  bundle  with  the  insurance  policy  is 
a  note  from  Principal  Leitch  to  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  Treasurer,  dated  18th 


December,  1860,  and  giving  his  itemized 
expenditure  in  removing  to  Queen’s  from 
his  parish  in  Scotland.  He  does  not 
know  whether  the  University  intended  to 
pay  his  fare  only  from  Liverpool  to 
Quebec,  but,  like  a  canny  Scot,  he  puts 
down  the  total  outlay  amounting  to 
£25-12-0,  and  received,  of  course,  the 
whole  amount. 

Next  there  is  a  group  of  letters  dealing 
with  the  purchase  of  “Summerhill”  in 
1853  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  the 
University.  “Summerhill”,  by  the  way, 
is  a  name  that  might  well  be  restored.  It 
was  abandoned  naturally  enough  when  the 
building  became  not  residential  but  aca¬ 
demic,  and  then,  when  the  house  was  al¬ 
lotted  as  a  residence  to  the  Principal,  the 
old  name  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  “Prin¬ 
cipal’s  Residence”  is  a  clumsy  title  for  a 
beautiful  old  house,  nor  does  the  address 
written  in  full  prevent  the  Post  Office 
people  from  delivering  mail  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  post  office!  When  “Summerhill” 
was  bought  in  1853  Arch  Street  had  not 
then  been  opened  up.  A  stream  ran  down 
Arch  Street  and  south-westward  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  College  property. 
This  stream  was  a  nuisance  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  district.  The  “Municipal  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Streets  and  Improvements”  report¬ 
ed  to  the  Council  on  4th  September, 
1854,  “the  open  creek,  which  •  collects  a 
large  proportion  of  the  drainage  of  Lot 
24,  and  which  is  now  become  an  intoler¬ 
able  and  dangerous  nuisance  and  which 
runs  along  said  street  (Arch  Street)  for 
some  distance,  and  which  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  to  the  public  health,  should  be 
cleansed  out  and  covered  over.” 

Tied  up  with  the  small  group  of  letters 
relating  to  the  arrival  of  Principal  Leitch 
in  1860  there  is  a  printer’s  bill,  recalling 
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an  incident  which  stirred  Kingston  to  its 
depths.  This  bill,  on  the  elaborately 
lithographed  paper  of  “James  M.  Creigh¬ 
ton,  Plain  and  Fancy  Job  Printing”,  is 
rendered  to  Professor  Weir  for  “Printing 
250  circulars  to  members  of  University 
regarding  joining  in  procession — Prince 
of  Wales,  $5.00.  Two  copies  of  Ode  on 
cards  and  100  copies  on  paper — $20.00.” 
Alas  for  the  circulars  and  the  Ode !  The 
Prince  did  not  “process”.  The  Orange¬ 
men  intended,  as  an  organization,  to  take 
part  in  the  procession,  but  the  Duke  of 


Two  main  issues,  one  political,  the  other 
theological  and  personal,  fill  most  of  this 
group  of  letters. 

In  1868  the  Government  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Ontario  withdrew  its  grant  of 
$5,0'00  to  Queen’s  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  no  longer  assist  denominational  col¬ 
leges.  The  grant  itself  seems  pitifully 
small,  but  to  the  Queen’s  of  those  days 
$5,000  was  a  large  sum.  Victoria  College 
was  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  letters 
passed  and  re-passed  between  Dr.  Nelles, 
the  Chancellor  of  Victoria  College,  and 
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Newcastle,  the  adviser  of  the  Prince,  ob¬ 
jected  to  any  such  demonstration,  and  kept 
the  Prince  on  board  the  steamer.  This  ves¬ 
sel,  the  “Kingston”,  under  the  name  of  the 
“Cornwall”,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  active 
service  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  as  part  of 
the  salvage  plant  of  Captain  J.  Donnelly. 
In  England,  in  1860,  the  Orange  order 
was  not  allowed  to  parade,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  probably  thought  he  would 
be  countenancing  an  illegal  demonstration 
which  might  result  in  disorder  in  Upper 
Canada.  However,  in  Canada  the  order 

was  legally  constituted,  and  the  Duke,  in 
ignorance,  did  a  foolish  thing. 


Principal  Snodgrass.  I  have  been  able 
so  far  to  find  none  of  the  correspondence 
with  the  Government  of  Ontario.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Snodgrass,  however,  approached  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  to  see  whether  aid 
could  not  be  received  from  the  Dominion 
Government,  for  the  clear  cut  provisions 
of  the  British  North  America  Act  were 
not  then  as  well  understood  as  they  are 
now.  Sir  John,  in  a  letter  written  in  his 
own  beautiful  handwriting,  points  this 
out:  “The  Central  Government  have  no 
means  of  aiding  your  and  the  other  Colle¬ 
giate  Institutions  of  Upper  Canada  in 
their  attempt  to  prevent  the  withdrawal 
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of  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  All  that  I 
can  advise  is  that  the  different  colleges 
interested  should  make  common  cause  and 
should  send  representatives  to  Toronto 
to  bring  their  cause  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Legislature”  (January  13th, 
1868).  In  the  end  of  that  year,  however, 
Sir  John  writes  a  much  fuller  and  more 
interesting  letter  to  Principal  Snodgrass. 
It  is  marked  “Private”,  but  perhaps  after 
sixty  years,  such  an  injunction  may  be 
disregarded. 

“Ottawa, 

“14th  Dec,  1868. 
“My  dear  Dr.  Snodgrass, 

“I  have  duly  considered  your  note 
of  the  7th,  and  I  deeply  regret  the 
bigoted  and  exceedingly  narrow¬ 
minded  stand  taken  by  Sandfield  Mc¬ 
Donald.  There  is,  however,  no 
remede  for  it.  His  only  claim  to 
public  support  is  his  reputation  for 
economy,  and  to  keep  that  up  he  sac¬ 
rifices  every  principle  of  justice  and 
every  consideration  of  policy.  This 
cry  will  support  him  for  a  time,  but 
he  has  already  almost  worn  it  to  rags. 

“I  had  not  forgotten  the  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1856  appropriating  $20,- 
000  annually  for  Collegiate  education 
in  Upper  Canada.  On  looking  at  the 
clause  you  will  see  that,  while  the 
appropriation  is  absolute,  the  distri¬ 
bution  is  at  the  annual  discretion  of 
Parliament,  and,  therefore,  should 
the  House  refuse  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  power  to  make  any  distribution, 
there  can  be  no  payment.  The  House, 
I  think,  has  not  the  right ,  but  it  has 
the  power  to  refuse  to  distribute  the 
money,  and  there  is  no  higher  au¬ 
thority  to  dispute  that  power. 

“It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  the 
clause  is  on  the  Statute  Book,  as,  un¬ 
til  it  is  formally  repealed,  the  annual 
appropriation  continues,  and  you  can 
legally  claim  in  more  favourable 
times,  and  with  a  more  favourable 
•House,  all  arrears.  It  is  not  advis¬ 
able,  until  after  the  Assembly  is  pro¬ 
rogued,  to  move  this  point,  because 
Sandfield  is  just  in  the  humour,  as  is 
the  House,  to  pass  an  Act  finally  re¬ 


pealing  the  clause.  After  proroga¬ 
tion  the  Government  can  do  no  fur¬ 
ther  harm  for  another  year,  and  my 
advice  is  for  the  Colleges  to  keep  up 
their  faculties  of  Arts  at  any  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle  next  year. 

“The  question  that  you  raise  on 
the  Education  Clauses  in  the  B.N.A. 
Act  is  worthy  of  all  consideration, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  work  it  out 
in  my  mind  by  the  time  the  Arbitra¬ 
tors  between  Ontario  and  Quebec 
meet.  The  subject  can  then  be 
brought  up  before  them. 

“Believe  me, 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“John  A.  Macdonald. 
“The  Revd.  Dr.  Snodgrass, 
“Kingston.” 

We  are  ready  to  think,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  that  if  Oueen’s  had  been  unable 
to  sustain  itself  in  Kingston  it  would  have 
had  to  merge  itself  with  the  University 
of  Toronto.  That  was,  however,  by  no 
means  the  view  of  many  who  were  in  a 
position  to  judge  the  matter  well.  A 
great  deal  of  the  support  given  by  Canada 
to  Queen’s  in  its  early  years  came  from 
Montreal,  where  the  “Auld  Kirk”  element 
was  strong.  Consequently,  when  Queen’s 
was  in  danger  many  thought  that  the 
amalgamation,  if  it  were  to  be  made  at 
all,  should  be  with  McGill.  Dr.  Cook  in 
an  important  letter  of  25th  January,  1872, 
says  that  Dr.  Morrin  would  have  left 
Queen’s  £1500  a  year  if  it  would  have 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto, 
but  Dr.  Cook’s  own  opinion  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  union  with  McGill.  One 
has  only  to  look  around  on  the  great  pile 
of  buildings  of  to-day  and  to  think  of  the 
place  that  Queen’s  has  won  in  Canada  to 
see  how  wise  was  the  struggle  that  Grant 
and  others  made  in  the  critical  years  to 
preserve  the  identity  and  the  local  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  University. 

The  other  matter,  “the  McDonnell  Con¬ 
troversy,”  touched  upon  a  subject  of  uni¬ 
versal  speculation.  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Me- 
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Donnell  of  New  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Toronto,  preached  a  sermon  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1875,  in  which  he  raised  the  question 

of  “the  second  chance”.  Dr.  Grant,  then 
minister  in  Halifax,  was  by  no  means 

sure  that  McDonnell  had  done  the  wise 
thing  (George  Munro  Grant  by  W.  L. 
Grant,  p.  152),  but,  if  the  matter  were 
to  come  to  an  issue,  Grant  was  prepared 
to  take  his  stand  for  liberty  of  thinking 
within  certain  broad  lines.  Meanwhile 
Snodgrass,  who  was  McDonnell’s  warm 
friend  and  advocate,  found  that,  in  his 
quest  for  funds  for  a  new  Theological 
chair,  he  was  being  hampered  by  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  Queen’s,  through,  its  Principal, 
was  countenancing  heresy.  That  is  a 
prevalent  view  regarding  Queen’s  and 
Queen’s  Principals !  I  was  refused  a 
subscription  in  1918  from  one  of  the 
wealthy  Canadian  laymen  on  the  ground 
that  Grant  had  been  a  heretic !  Dr.  D.  M. 
Gordon,  in  1875  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s 
in  Ottawa,  also  felt  that  McDonnell  had 
been  unwise.  Writing  to  Snodgrass  about 
subscriptions  to  the  Theological  chair 
Gordon  says,  “The  more  I  think  upon 
that  unfortunate  affair  the  more  I  regret 
that  our  good  friend  did  not  see  his  way 
to  make  a  little  more  sacrifice  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  opinion  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church,  which  I  then  thought  and 
still  think  might  have  been  done  without 
the  least  sacrifice  of  honest  conviction  or 
of  liberty.”  To  criticise  your  friend  is, 
however,  one  thing ;  to  see  him  in  danger 
of  being  thrust  from  the  Church  which  is 
his  life  is  quite  another. 

Dr.  Grant  had  gone  to  Scotland  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  United  Presbyterianism  of  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  General  Assemblies  in  1876, 
when  he  heard  that  a  heresy  hunt  was  in 
process  and  that  McDonnell’s  whole 
standing  was  in  danger.  Grant’s  letter  to 
Snodgrass,  dashed  off  in  heat,  is  splendid 

and  characteristic :  “Partick,  4th  May 
1876.  This  morning  the  Toronto  ‘Globe’ 


came  to  hand  with  the  Committee  of  Pres¬ 
bytery’s  Report  on  McDonnell’s  state¬ 
ment,  and  the  discussing  and  the  acting 
of  the  Presbytery.  That  has  absolutely 
appalled  me.  I  am  sick.  McDonnell  to 
be  made  an  offender  for  a  word — not  even 
for  that  but  a  ‘hope’ — McDonnell  to  be 
expelled !  They  are  mad.  Why  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  an  insult!  To-day  I  have  done 
nothing.  I  feel  like  hiding  myself  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  next  steamer  for  Halifax.  Really 
it  is  horrible,  and  it  is  supremely  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  should  see  McLaren  or 
Cavan  and  tell  them  that,  while  we  have 
kept  silence  hitherto,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  silent  longer.  Their  conduct,  that 
keen,  relentless,  inquisitorial  attitude,  is  a 
breach  of  faith  with  us.  Everybody  knew 
that  we  were  and  are  in  favour  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of.  the  ‘Confession’,  but  that,  real¬ 
izing  its  present  impracticability,  we  were 
satisfied  to  leave  matters  as  they  were 
with  the  understanding  that  we  gave  a 
general  assent  to  the  scheme  of  doctrine 
in  it,  and  would  work  loyally  for  the 
Church  side  by  side  with  the  straitest  of 
them.  Would  one  of  us  have  ever  dreamed 
that  the  first  result  would  be  to  stretch  us 
one  by  one  on  such  a  bed  of  Procustes 
as  they  have  been  torturing  McDonnell 
on.  They  must  stop  .  .  .  but  I  feel 

hamstrung.” 

Grant’s  view  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is  interesting  and  familiar.  One 
would  have  thought  that  it  was  the  only 
view  possible  to  men  learned  in  Church 
History  and  sympathetic  to  the  necessary 
movements  of  the  human  mind.  How¬ 
ever  the  prophets  continue  to  preach  to 
the  wilderness. 

The  “sixties”  were  critical  years  for 
Queen’s.  The  Weir  versus  George  issue 
was  not  the  only  one  that  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  the  work  of  the  University.  The 
Medical  School  had  its  troubles  in  1862, 
when  Dr.  John  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  began  to  publish  a  newspaper, 
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The  Argus,  in  the  columns  of  which  he 
belaboured  his  adversaries  with  such  rig¬ 
our  that  he  finally  landed  himself  in  gaol. 

These  bitter  strifes  need  not,  however, 
be  detailed.  More  genial  things  come  into 
view.  Any  Principal,  who  in  the  days  yet 
to  come,  looks  through  this  correspon¬ 
dence,  will  be  cheered  to  read  letters  from 
aspirants  to  professorships  who  desire  the 
position  not  because  their  scholarship  fits 
them  for  it  but  because  their  appointment 
might  conciliate  '‘interests'”.  He  will,  too, 
rejoice  in  the  letters  inviting  Principal 
Snodgrass  to  appoint  as  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  a  teacher  who  was  distinctly  "odd”. 
His  peculiarity  is  not  that  "he  seems  to 
care  nothing  whatever  for  money”  but 
that  he  cannot  be  depended  on  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty.  "He  took  charge 

of  the  High  School  in  - 1 - ,  and 

unfortunately  after  teaching  one  day  took 
ten  days  leave  and  went  to  Halifax,  and 
when  he  returned  the  Trustees  would  not 
receive  him.  He  is  now  doing  nothing.” 
The  testimonial  is  as  "odd”  as  the  subject 

of  it. 

But  how  many  letters  are  here  from 
men  who  have  played  a  great  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Hugh  Allan, 
writing  immediately  after  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  Union  ( 12th  January,  1876), 
says  that  "as  the  College  has  seceded  from 
the  Church  and  become  connected  with 
another,  I  do  not  promise  continuance  of 
that  scholarship  after  this  year.  We  must 
give  'our  ain  fish  guts  to  our  ain  sea 
maws’.”  And  yet  Queen’s  survived ! 

A  fine  letter  from  P.  C.  Macgregor  of 
Almonte  explains  why  he  had  given  up 
his  intention  of  studying  for  the  ministry. 
His  health  would  not  allow  him  to  look 
forward  to  three  more  years  of  college 
life.  "I  find  I  am  at  least  moderately  suc¬ 


cessful  as  a  teacher,  and  I  like  the  busi¬ 
ness,  while  I  sometimes  shrink  from  as¬ 
suming  the  higher  and  more  responsible 
duties  of  the  ministry.”  Not  many  min¬ 
istries  have  been  more  powerful  than  his ! 
But  the  letter  of  the  honest  lad  is  called 
forth  by  his  anxiety  to  refund  to  the 
University  the  fees  which  had  been  ex¬ 
cused  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
studying  for  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Tassie  of  Galt  sends  $30.00  as  a 
prize.  Dr.  Cook  of  Quebec  writes  giving 
some  of  the  details  of  his  early  life  in 
Scotland,  explaining  that  he  had  no  de¬ 
gree  because  in  those  days  men  went  to 
college  for  an  education,  not  for  a  degree. 
Carlyle,  too,  was  of  this  company.  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat  sends  in  a  nomination  for  a 
student  whom  he  considers  worthy.  And 
here  is  a  list  of  attendances  at  chapel  with 
Nathan  F.  Dupuis  a  bad  last.  But  if  he 
was  not  seldom  absent  from  chapel,  the 
conditions  of  his  first  appointment  to  the 
Observatory  are  rigorous  enough.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Observer 
at  £55  per  annum,  his  duties  being  to  ob¬ 
serve  for  four  hours  daily  in  winter  and 
for  six  hours  in  summer. 

They  were  days  when  the  future  of 
Queen’s  was  quite  uncertain,  days  when 
the  University  was  kept  alive  only  by  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  staff,  by  ministers 
and  congregations  who  sent  in  their  col¬ 
lections  of  two  and  three  dollars,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  a  group  of  laymen  such  as 
Andrew  Drummond  and  John  Paton, 
who  put  all  their  great  business  ability 
into  the  service  of  the  struggling  College. 
But  there  were  compensations.  The  rate 
for  a  season  ticket  to  Cape  Vincent,  three 
trips  a  day  if  you  wished,  was  $5,  and 
the  ticket  included  a  free  pass  for  a  trip 
up  the  Bay  of  Quinte! 
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"JIMMY”  BEWS 

AN  APPRECIATION 

By  W.  I.  Garvock,  B.A. 


JAMES  G.  BEWS 


F  all  the  noble  pile  of  limestone 
which  makes  up  the  dignified,  uni¬ 
form  group  of  buildings  at  Queen’s,  per¬ 
haps  no  part  is  more  typical  of  the 
Queen’s  spirit  than  the  Gymnasium.  Built 
by  the  undergraduates  and  graduates,  it 
embodies  the  self-denial  and  vision  of  a 
representative  generation  of  Queen’s  sons 
and  daughters.  One  naturally,  therefore, 
associates  this  building  with  the  man 
whose  genial  spirit  has  presided  over  the 
place  since  its  inception,  i.e.,  namely,  to 
wit,  James  G.  Bews. 

Graduates  of  Queen’s,  who  in  the  fall 
return  to  Kingston  to  see  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  contests  or  meet  Queen’s  team  when 
it  plays  in  other  cities,  are  always  sure 
to  receive  a  cheery  and  kindly  greeting 
from  Jimmy — who  never  forgets  a  face 
or  a  name — a  correct  appraisal  of  the 
team,  and  a  shrewd  calculation  of  its 
chances  of  success.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  he  came  from  the 
Kingston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  Queen’s  as  phy¬ 
sical  instructor,  and  he  still  has  the  en¬ 
thusiastic,  youthful  outlook  he  had  on 
his  arrival.  Prior  to  1907  the  room  above 


the  Mechanical  Laboratory  was  used 
for  gym  work  and  basketball  by  the  men, 
and  the  attic  of  the  Old  Arts  Building  by 
the  women.  The  first  ladies’  basketball 
team  practised  there  too.  In  that  year 
the  present  gymnasium  was  erected,  and 
since  then  Jimmy  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  physical  education  of  the  students, 
and  of  recent  years  superintendent  of 
buildings  as  well. 

Born  fifty-three  years  ago  in  Dundee, 
Scotland,  where  were  made  the  plum  and 
apple  jam  and  the  McConachie,  “beloved” 
by  the  troops  in  the  War,  Jimmy  came  to 
Canada  when  five  years  of  age.  He  at¬ 
tended  Kingston  public  schools,  where  he 
passed  his  Entrance  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
“The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  satchel, 
creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school” 
was  not  Jimmy’s  type.  Being  a  natural- 
born  runner  and  an  enthusiastic  pupil  he 
just  ran  to  and  from  school.  Becoming 
errand  boy  for  a  Kingston  merchant  his 
mery  whistle  and  sunny  smile  soon  made 
him  popular  among  his  employer’s  cus¬ 
tomers.  Then,  like  Alexander  Macken¬ 
zie,  he  became  a  stone  mason  and  brick¬ 
layer,  and  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  have  always  found  that  he  ap¬ 
plied  the  principles  of  his  craft  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  students  and  the  staff. 

For  many  years  Queen’s  has  drawn 
most  of  her  students  from  the  towns  and 
communities  where  athletics  are  not  or¬ 
ganized  as  they  are  in  the  cities.  But 
Queen’s  has  always  had  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  the  natural  ability  to  excel 
in  rugby,  field  and  track,  and  other  sports, 
but  who  lacked  the  experience  that  comes 
from  competition.  To  Jimmy  Bews  much 
credit  is  due  not  only  for  interesting 
many  of  the  type  of  student  that  entirely 
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neglects  athletics,  but  also  for  discover¬ 
ing  not  a  few  who  worthily  represented 
their  Alma  Mater  in  all  branches  of  In¬ 
tercollegiate  sport.  Being  an  excellent 
all-round  athlete  himself,  he  readily  found 
latent  skill  in  others.  He  would  quickly 
win  the  confidence  of  a  husky  Glengarry 
or  Nova  Scotia  freshman  just  off  the 
farm,  and  show  him  how  to  use  his 
strength  or  speed  to  the  best  advantage. 

His  quiet  poise  and  restrained  enthu¬ 
siasm  are  in  contrast  to  the  blustering, 
driving  tactics  of  some  university 
coaches.  During  a  terrific  Intercollegiate 
contest,  when  the  grand  stand  is  a  Bed¬ 
lam,  Jimmy  may  be  seen  on  the  sidelines 
quietly  studying  the  play.  If  the  contest 
results  in  a  victory  for  Queen’s  he  will 
be  smiling,  but  if  her  opponents  win  he 
will  not  be  downcast  in  defeat.  He  has 
always  shown  a  rare  knack  in  handling 
men  so  that  they  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition  and  put  forth  their  utmost  ef¬ 
forts.  On  Jimmy’s  suggestion,  boxers 
and  wrestlers  preparing  for  an  Intercolle¬ 
giate  Assault  At  Arms  would  willingly 
deny  themselves  the  delectable  pies  and 
pastries  of  the  hospitable  Kingston 
boarding-house  keepers,  and  subsist  on 
raw  eggs  and  water  to  keep  down  their 
weight  for  their  bouts;  while  the  hockey 
players,  when  there  was  no  ice  at  the  old 
rink,  would  practise  on  ponds  and  use 
a  felt  covered  puck  and  short  sticks  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

He  has  never  been  known  to  criticise 
a  player  in  an  unkindly  manner.  He 


would  never  say  a  word  to  one  whose 
selfish  play  might  be  depriving  his  team 
of  success,  but  he  would  effectively  show 
that  player  that  team  work  was  the  im¬ 
portant  thing,  and  the  latter  would  not 
likely  forget  the  advice.  The  manners  of 
the  drill  sergeant  so  often  affected  by  the 
professional  coach  have  never  been  his. 
But  in  his  quiet,  efficient  style  he  would 
suggest  a  better  way,  whether  it  was  giv¬ 
ing  an  uppercut  in  boxing,  a  hold  in 
wrestling,  a  start  in  running,  or  a  tackle 
in  football. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Jimmy’s 
influence,  however,  is  not  alone  the 
achieving  of  individual  and  team  physical 
excellence.  It  is  more  than  that.  He  in¬ 
stils  in  those  who  come  under  him  a  fine 
morale.  He  develops  a  splendid  team 
spirit.  He  encourages  only  the  highest 
principles  of  sport — always  to  play  the 
game  for  the  game’s  sake  and  never  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent. 
To  play  one’s  hardest  and  never  to  quit, 
but  always  to  play  fairly  and  squarely ; 
to  take  a  proper  pride  in  victory,  but  not 
to  be  unduly  elated ;  and,  if  beaten,  to  take 
one’s  defeat  with  a  smile — these  are  the 
principles  of  sport  that  Jimmy  has  been 
inculcating  in  the  minds  of  Queen’s  men 
ever  since  he  came  there. 

Jimmy  Bews  is  still  carrying  on  at  the 
Gymnasium  in  his  efficient,  cheerful  man¬ 
ner.  May  his  wholesome  influence  be 
exercised  for  a  long  time  over  athletics 
at  Queen’s ! 


* 


The  “Review”  regrets  that  lack  of  space  precludes  the  reproduction 
just  here  of  an  interesting  photograph  of  the  Queen’s  boxing,  wrestling, 
and  fencing  team  of  1910.  Mr  Garvock  and  other  well-known  athletes 
were  members  of  this  team,  which  in  that  year  participated  in  the  first 
Intercollegiate  assault  at  arms.  The  cut  will  be  shown  in  a  future  issue. 
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THE  STUDENTS’  STRIKE 


The  Sequence  of  Events 

ON  Saturday,  February  25,  a  student 
was  assaulted  and  seriously  injured 
by  another  student.  The  offence  was  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Athletic  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  and  later  by  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
and  penalties  were  imposed  upon  the 
guilty  party  by  both  bodies. 

On  Wednesday,  February  29,  a  drink¬ 
ing  contest  took  place  between  two  stu¬ 
dents,  which  resulted  in  their  requiring 
medical  attention.  This  contest  was  held 
in  a  room  of  the  boarding-house  of  one 
of  the  students  and  was  subsequently  re¬ 
ported  in  one  of  the  Toronto  papers. 

On  Wednesday,  March  7,  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate  was  held  to  receive  reports 
from  the  A.  B.  of  C.  and  the  A.  M.  S. 
concerning  the  assault  case  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  decisions  of  these  bodies  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith.  During  this  meeting 
the  Senate  learned,  through  one  of  its 
members,  of  an  open  dance  which  a  stu¬ 
dents’  boarding-house  club  proposed  to 
hold  at  the  Venetian  Gardens  that  same 
evening  after  the  Frolic  performance. 
Notices  advertising  the  dance  were  posted 
around  the  University,  and  the  students 
in  general  were  invited  to  attend  upon  the 
purchase  of  tickets.  The  Senate  held 
that  the  holding  of  such  a  dance  would 
nullify  the  whole  purpose  of  the  previous 
agreement  between  the  Senate  and  the 
A.  M.  S.  covering  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Frolic  would  this  year  take 
place,  which  agreement  had  included  a 
clause  that  there  would  be  no  Frolic 
dance  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one 
for  the  cast  and  committee  only.  The 
president  of  the  A.  M.  S.  and  the  chief 
justice  of  the  A.  M.  S.  court,  who  were 
present,  stated  that  they  thought,  since 
the  A.  M.  S.  was  not  itself  holding 


the  dance,  the  affair  would  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  breach  of  the  previous  agreement. 
The  Senate,  however,  maintained  its 
stand  and  advised  the  A.  M.  S.  president 
to  this  effect.  The  president  immediately 
informed  the  organizers  of  the  dance  of 
the  Senate’s  ruling.  Some  time  later  one 
of  these  men  reported  to  the  president  of 
the  A.  M.  S.  that  the  owner  of  the  board¬ 
ing-house  which  the  club  used  as  its  head¬ 
quarters  was  taking  over  the  dance,  an 
expense  of  some  $75.00  in  connection 
with  which  had  already  been  incurred  by 
its  organizers.  The  question  then  came 
up  as  to  whether  or  not  this  procedure 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senate.  The 
president  phoned  the  Principal  and  asked 
his  opinion  upon  this.  The  Principal 
stated  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the 
Senate  and  that  he  therefore  could  not 
say  whether  or  not  the  proposed  change 
would  meet  with  that  body’s  approval. 
Following  the  close  of  the  Frolic,  the 
dance  took  place  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  owner  of  the  boarding-house,  the 
three  students  originally  in  charge  of  it 
attending. 

On  Wednesday,  March  14,  the  Senate 
met  and  suspended  until  the  September 
supplemental  examinations  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  drinking  bout.  Their  being 
allowed  to  try  the  supplemental  exami¬ 
nations  was  conditional  upon  their  leav¬ 
ing  the  city  at  once.  At  this  meeting  the 
three  above-mentioned  club  members, 
two  of  whom  were  Medical  students  and 
one  Arts,  were  interviewed  in  connecton 
with  the  dance. 

On  Monday,  March  19,  a  student  mass 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  was  discussed 
the  suspension  of  the  two  students  who 
had  engaged  in  the  drinking  contest.  The 
matter  of  the  questioned  after-the-Frolic 
dance  was  also  taken  up  at  some  length. 
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A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  reconsider  its  decision  in  the  con¬ 
test  case.  Motions  were  also  passed: 
that  in  student  opinion  the  contest  case 
was  not  one  that  demanded  either  A.M.S. 
or  Senate  action,  and  that  the  holding  of 
the  dance  in  question  had  not  been  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Senate- A.M.S.  agreement. 
While  the  mass  meeting  was  in  progress 
a  Senate  meeting  was  also  being  held,  at 
which  the  three  “dance”  students  were 
suspended  until  April  2. 

The  Medical  students  were  unanimously 
very  critical  of  the  penalty  imposed  by 
the  Senate  upon  the  latter  men,  and  at 
noon  on  Wednesday,  March  21,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Aesculapian  Society  and 
members  of  the  Medical  staff  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Principal  regarding  the 
matter.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  Senate 
meeting  at  four  P.M.  to  confer  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Aesculapian  Society 
in  connection  with  the  suspension  of  the 
“dance”  students.  The  A.  M.  S.  commu¬ 
nication  re  the  mass  meeting  of  Monday 
was  received  by  the  Registrar  during  this 
same  afternoon.  At  four  o'clock  the 
Senate  met  and  received  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Aesculapian  Society,  who  re¬ 
quested  a  review  of  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  the  “dance”  students.  The  Senate 
asked  the  students  to  retire  while  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter,  and  later  recalled  them 
to  inform  them  that  it  had  decided  to  re¬ 
duce  the  suspension  of  the  “dance”  stu¬ 
dents  to  Monday,  March  26.  The  A.M.S. 
communication  was  also  considered  by 
the  Senate  at  this  meeting,  and  the  deci¬ 
sion  made  in  connection  therewith  was 

» 

to  invite  a  further  conference  with  the 
A.  M.  S.  upon  the  various  points  in  dis¬ 
pute  and  upon  the  whole  question  of  stu¬ 
dent  government,  this  conference  to  take 
place  some  time  after  March  29,  when 
Dean  Connell  would  be  in  the  city.  At 
five  o’clock  the  Aesculapian  Society,  then 


in  session,  received  the  decision  in  the 
dance  case  and  decided  to  go  on  strike. 

Meetings  of  the  Arts,  Engineering,  and 
Levana  societies  were  then  called  for 
nine  o’clock  the  following  morning,  to 
consider  a  general  strike  in  support  of  the 
Aesculapian  Society.  An  A.  M.  S.  mass 
meeting  was  arranged  for  ten  o’clock,  to 
receive  reports  from  the  faculty  societies. 
At  eight  o’clock  that  morning  a  neces¬ 
sarily  brief  summary  of  the  Senate’s  re¬ 
ply  to  the  A.  M.  S.  communication  of  the 
previous  afternoon  was  hastily  de¬ 
spatched  to  the  A.  M.  S.  This  reply  con¬ 
tained  the  decisions  mentioned  above.  At 
the  faculty  meetings  the  Arts  and  Engi¬ 
neering  societies  voted  for  a  strike,  Le¬ 
vana  opposed  the  move.  The  general 
mass  meeting  was  then  held,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  an  overwhelming  majority  voted 
to  go  on  strike  until  the  three  “dance” 
students  were  reinstated.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not 
striking  on  account  of  the  suspension  of 
the  “contest”  students.  At  four  o’clock 
that  afternoon  the  Senate  met  to  receive 
a  delegation  from  the  A.  M.  S.,  which 
delegation  informed  the  Senate  that  the 
students  were  on  strike  until  March  26. 
At  this  meeting  the  chief  justice  of  the 
A.  M.  S.  informed  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  of  another  reason  for  the  strike, 
viz.,  that  the  students  considered  that  the 
A.  M.  S.  constitution  regarding  courts 
had  been  violated. 

On  Friday,  March  23,  at  a  third  mass 
meeting,  Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  an  ’08  Sci¬ 
ence  graduate  of  the  University,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
addressed  the  students ;  and  the  strike 
was  called  off  upon  Mr.  Sweezey’s  as¬ 
surance,  that  if  an  immediate  return  to 
classes  were  made,  he  would  use  his  best 
efforts  to  have  their  attendance  while  on 
strike  granted  and  the  points  in  dispute 
settled  in  a  just  and  satisfactory  manner. 
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The  “striking”  students  returned  to  their 
classes  at  once,  and  the  three  suspended 
“dance”  students  returned  on  March  26. 
The  conference  between  the  A.  M.  S.  and 
the  Senate  re  future  student  government, 
etc.,  is  still  pending. 

The  Senate’s  Stand 

THE  Senate  took  the  stand  that  since 
it  was  the  body  responsible  to  the 
University  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
“statutes,  rules  and  ordinances”  of  the 
University,  it  must  hold  the  ultimate  con¬ 
trol  and  regulation  of  student  life.  It 
maintained  that  such  recognition  as  it  had 
given  to  student  government  in  the  past 
had  not  involved  the  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority  or  the  abrogation  of  its  own  duty. 
The  Senate  enunciated  the  further  prin¬ 
ciples  :  that  it  was  very  definitely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  conduct  of  the  students 
when  off  the  University  grounds  if  their 
conduct  was  such  as  to  cause  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  University  to  suffer  or  the 
University  to  be  brought  into  disrepute, 
and  that  the  University  was  interested  in 
the  building  of  character  as  well  as  the 
instilling  of  knowledge.  The  Senate  held 
that  the  Alma  Mater  Society  had  in  re¬ 
cent  years  been  lax  in  the  matter  of  stu¬ 
dent  control,  and  that  it  (the  Senate) 
should  probably  have  taken  action  before 
it  did  in  connection  with  some  cases  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  It  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  still  glad  to  have  mat¬ 
ters  of  student  discipline  rest  with  the 
students  themselves  if  they  would  pro¬ 
perly  accept  that  responsibility  and  take 
their  duties  seriously. 

In  connection  with  the  assault  case,  the 
Senate  took  the  stand  that  it  considered 
the  matter  had  already  been  dealt  with  by 
the  student  body,  through  the  A.  B.  of  C. 
and  the  A.  M.  S.,  and  while  it  felt  that 
the  penalties  imposed  had  lacked  in  suit¬ 
able  severity  —  and  so  informed  the 


A.  M.  S. — still  it  did  not  wish  to  inter¬ 
fere  beyond  putting  the  offender  on  pro¬ 
bation,  with  the  warning  that  even  a 
minor  offence  in  the  future  would  mean 
expulsion  from  the  University. 

In  the  matter  of  the  drinking  bout,  the 
Senate  stated  that  though  there  was  room 
for  argument  as  to  what  concern  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  in  the  activities  of  students 
off  the  University  premises,  it  took  the 
view  given  above.  It  claimed  that  since 
the  A.  M.  S.  had  not  seen  fit  to  deal  with 
the  drinking  bout  matter,  it,  of  necessity, 
had  taken  the  case  into  its  own  hands. 
The  Senate  felt  that  the  sentences  im¬ 
posed  were  not  severe.  It  stated  that 
both  students  had  very  poor  academic 
records;  that  one  was  repeating  his  year, 
and  a  failure  in  three  subjects  this  spring 
would  automatically  mean  dismissal,  and 
that  the  other’s  record  in  Science,  and 
more  recently  in  Arts,  had  been  unsatis¬ 
factory.  For  these  reasons  the  punish¬ 
ment  given  was  held  to  be  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  one. 

To  proceed  to  the  questioned  dance. 
As  mentioned  in  the  March  Review,  there 
had  been  considerable  discussion  between 
the  A.  M.  S.  and  the  Senate  regarding 
the  holding  of  the  Frolic  this  year.  The 
Senate  had  taken  the  stand  that  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  classes  had  been  disturbed  by 
rehearsals  in  the  College  buildings,  and 
that  the  after-the-Frolic  dances,  which 
the  A.  M.  S.  had  sponsored,  had  been  of 
a  type  that  had  not  done  credit  to  either 
the  A.  M.  S.  or  the  University;  and  the 
agreement  already  mentioned  had  been 
entered  into.  The  Senate  held  that  this 
contract  meant  no  open  student  dance  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  play.  The  stu¬ 
dents’  interpretation  was  different,  as 
noted  elsewhere.  The  Senate  stated  that 

*  •  4  ;  r* 

while  there  was  possibly  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  original  understanding,  the 
men  at  first  in  charge  of  the  club  dance 
could  no  longer  have  had  any  doubt  of 
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the  Senate’s  view  after  they  were  advised 
of  the  final  ruling;  that  the  dance  having 
been  gone  on  with,  even  under  the  change 
of  management,  meant  the  formal  break¬ 
ing  of  the  agreement;  and  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  insistence  upon  no  open  student 
dance  after  the  Frolic  had  thus  been  com¬ 
pletely  defeated.  It  held  that  in  them¬ 
selves  attending  the  dance  after  the 
owner  of  the  boarding-house  had  taken 
charge  of  it,  “the  three  students  had  not 
given  the  most  elementary  evidence  of 
good  faith,  and  that  so  serious  a  challenge 
to  the  will  of  the  Senate  could  not  be 
overlooked.”  On  this  ground  they  were 
suspended. 

The  Senate  felt  that  it  was  meeting  the 
request  of  the  Aesculapian  Society  for  a 
review  of  the  penalty  imposed  upon  the 
“dance”  students  when  it  reconsidered  the 
matter  and  compromised  to  the  extent  of 
cutting  the  sentence  in  half,  leaving  the 
three  men  with  only  four  days  of  suspen¬ 
sion  ahead  of  them,  one  of  which  was 
Sunday.  In  proposing  the  further  con¬ 
ference  with  the  A.  M.  S.  in  response  to 
the  latter’s  request,  the  Senate  felt  that  it 
was  providing  the  necessary  opportunity 
and  opening  the  gates  for  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  matters  brought  up  by 
the  A.  M.  S.  resolutions,  and  of  the  whole 
question  of  student  government. 

Such,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
was  the  stand  taken  by  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  strike  which  went  into  effect  at 
noon  on  March  22. 

The  Students’  Stand 

FROM  the  students’  standpoint  the  as¬ 
sault  case  had  no  great  import  in  the 
series  of  events  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  the  strike,  except  in  an  indirect 
way.  It  was,  however,  brought  up  by 
them  in  their  claim  of  “Senate  inconsis- 
tency.” 


The  first  issue  arose  over  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  principals  in  the  drinking 
bout.  At  the  first  student  mass  meeting 
the  stand  was  taken  that  since  this  con¬ 
test  had  taken  place  in  the  rooms  of  these 
men,  since  it  injured  no  one  but  them¬ 
selves,  and  since  they  broke  no  federal, 
provincial,  or  University  statute  by  their 
deed,  it  was  purely  their  own  personal 
affair.  The  statement  was  made  that 
since  the  Senate  had  accepted  and  had 
apparently  been  more  or  less  satisfied 
with  the  A.  M  .S.  decisions  and  penalties 
in  the  assault  case,  it  had  thereby  stood 
behind  student  government  and  was  in¬ 
consistent  in  taking  into  its  own  hands 
the  contest  case.  It  was  also  said  that 
had  the  episode  not  been  reported  in  the 
Toronto  press,  the  Senate  would  probably 
have  taken  no  official  action.  The  stu¬ 
dents  maintained  that  much  more  serious 
offences  had  been  in  the  past  allowed  to 
pass  by  the  Senate,  and  that  it  had  chosen 
a  very  minor  one  upon  which  to  exert  its 
authority. 

At  this  mass  meeting  the  students  also 
voiced  a  very  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  the  after-the-Frolic  dance, 
to  the  effect  that  the  holding  of  a  dance 
on  this  occasion  by  the  members  of  the 
boarding-house  club  had  not  been  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  between  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  A.  M.  S.  They  stated  that 
the  possibility  of  a  dance  run  by  private 
students  had  been  mentioned  during  the 
conferences  of  the  Senate-A.M.S.  Frolic 
committee,  and  that  the  Senate  represen¬ 
tatives  had  not  ruled  that  the  A.  M.  S. 
was  responsible  for  this  contingency. 
They  contended  that  the  agreement  had 
covered  a  dance  sponsored,  as  in  previ¬ 
ous  years,  by  the  A.  M.  S.,  and  that  the 
Society  could  not  be  expected  to  attempt 
actively  to  suppress  such  dances  as  pri¬ 
vate  students  might  hold.  They  claimed 
that  the  authority  of  the  A.  M.  S.  over 
its  members  does  not  extend  into  their 
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private  affairs  when  those  affairs  do  not 
bring  dishonour  or  discredit  upon  the 
Society  or  the  University.  So  far  as  the 
members  of  the  A.  M.  S.  knew,  the  dance 
in  question  had  received  no  criticism  on 
the  grounds  of  impropriety.  The  chief 
justice  of  the  A.  M.  S.  court  stated,  that 
upon  being  questioned  concerning  the 
matter  by  the  University  authorities,  he 
had  said  that  he  and  the  other  members 
of  the  executive  and  court  felt  that  no 
student  jury  could  be  obtained  which 
would  convict  the  men,  and  hence  these 
cases  had  not  been  tried.  No  statement 
was  made,  either  at  this  meeting  or  else¬ 
where  prior  to  the  strike,  that  the  A.M.S. 
had  asked  the  Senate  to  allow  the  case 
to  be  tried  by  the  A.M.S.  court.  (Wheth¬ 
er  the  onus  for  the  taking  of  such  a  case 
to  the  A.  M.  S.  court  should  rest  upon  the 
Senate  or  the  A.  M.  S.  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine.)  This  meeting  ended  with  the 
resolution  and  motions  already  given. 

When  the  “dance”  students  were  sus¬ 
pended  for  two  weeks,  the  Medical  stu¬ 
dents  in  particular  were  very  critical. 
They  felt  very  strongly  that  the  alleged 
offence  of  the  “dance”  students  had  not 
merited  any  such  punishment  as  even  a 
short  period  of  suspension,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  overlooking  of  much  more 
serious  offences  which  had  taken  place  in 
recent  months.  They  later  claimed  that 
“they  would  have  appreciated  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  Senate’s  desire  to  settle  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
if,  when  their  request  for  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  case  came  before  it,  that  body 
had  appointed  a  committee  from  its  own 
number  to  discuss  to  a  conclusion  all 
questions  arising.”  When  the  conference 
that  was  held  did  not  result  in  the  com¬ 
plete  exoneration  of  the  “dance”  students,  - 
the  Medicals  felt  they  had  recourse  to 


nothing  else  but  a  strike  and  voted  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

At  the  mass  meeting  on  Thursday  the 
president  of  the  A.  M.  S.  stated  that  on 
several  occasions  he  had  interviewed 
members  of  the  Senate  and  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  achieve  an  amicable  set¬ 
tlement.  The  students  claimed  that  they 
had  failed  to  get  justice  or  a  sufficiently 
sympathetic  hearing,  and  that  a  strike 
seemed  to  them  the  only  available  proce¬ 
dure,  the  only  power  that  they  had  with 
which  to  cope  with  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion.  They  stated  that  in  striking 
they  were  not  thinking  in  terms  of  an  an¬ 
ticipated  victory  over  constituted  author¬ 
ity,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  they 
realized  that  the  authority  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  governing  bodies  must  be  maintained, 
but  that  those  subjected  to  it  must  have 
confidence  in  its  justice  and  consistency. 
This  confidence  the  students  stated 
they  lacked.  The  general  strike  then  took 
place  in  support  of  the  Medical  students. 

In  the  midst  of  the  deadlock  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  students,  realizing  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  situation,  appealed  to 
Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey  and  asked  him  to  act 
as  arbitrator  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the 
dispute.  They  knew'  of  Mr.  Sweezey’s 
great  interest  in  the  University,  and  they 
felt  that  his  mediation  would  achieve  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  a  troublesome 
problem.  Following  his  speech  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  the  leaders  were  emphatic  in  their 
advice  to  the  student  body  to  return  to 
their  classes  and  allow  their  case  to  rest 
in  Mr.  Sweezey’s  hands.  They  claimed 
they  showed  their  readiness  to  reason  by 
their  willingness  to  compromise  when  as¬ 
sured  that  their  case  would  be  “fairly 
dealt  with.” 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  students’  attitude  prior  to  and  during 
the  strike. 
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A  TOUR  OF  THE  WEST 

EAVING  Kingston  about  the  end  of 
April,  Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  make  a  tour  of  Western  Canada,  vis¬ 
iting  most  of  the  centres  where  groups  of 
Queen’s  alumni  are  located.  The  trip 
this  time  has  no  endowment  significance, 
but  is  merely  one  of  goodwill — to  bring 
news  of  the  University  and  to  freshen 
and  renew  the  interest  of  our  Western 
alumni  in  their  Alma  Mater  and  their 
alumni  association. 

The  itinerary  is  not  as  yet  fully  pre¬ 
pared  ;  but  the  plan  is  to  work  from  Sud¬ 
bury  through  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Win¬ 
nipeg  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  return 
by  a  more  southerly  route.  Details  as  to 
dates,  etc.,  will  be  sent  to  the  alumni  in 
the  different  localities  in  the  very  near 
future. 


NEW  LIBRARIAN 
APPOINTED 

UR  alumni  will  be  interested  in 
learning  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
E.  Cockburn  Kyte,  of  London,  England, 
as  Librarian  at  the  University.  When 
we  remarked  in  our  January  issue,  “No 
effort  has  been  spared  by  the  curators 
of  the  Library  to  procure  the  best  man 
available  for  the  position,”  we  felt  that 
the  appointment,  when  made,  would  well 
justify  the  time  taken  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  very  important  matter.  Such 
we  believe  has  been  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Kyte  is  a  librarian  of  some  thirty 
years  experience.  Among  the  many  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  he  has  held  during 
his  varied  experience  are  those  of  princi¬ 
pal  reference  librarian  at  the  Royal  Li¬ 
brary  at  Westminster,  librarian  and  sec¬ 
retary  at  Harlesden,  and  consulting  libra¬ 


rian  for  the  famous  firm  of  J.  and  E. 
Bumpus  Co.,  booksellers  to  His  Majesty 
King  George,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
recently  spent  considerable  time  in  cata¬ 
loguing  and  re-arranging  the  King’s  pri¬ 
vate  library  at  Sandringham.  During  the 
War  Mr.  Kyte  served  for  two  years  in 
France,  where  he  was  seriously  wounded, 
and  while  convalescing  in  England  was 
educational  officer  at  Salisbury  Plains, 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  educational 
training  of  over  14,000  men. 

Mr.  Kyte  takes  over  his  duties  at  the 
Douglas  Library  on  July  1,  and  we  feel 
confident  he  will  prove  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  University  staff. 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

NDER  the  capable  managements  of 
Mr.  G.  C.  Monture  and  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  McDonell,  the  Employment  Service 
at  Queen’s  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  re-arrangement  has  become  neces¬ 
sary.  Mr.  McDonell’s  ever-growing 
duties  in  connection  with  the  A.  B.  of  C., 
the  “Bookstore,”  and  the  Engineering 
Proceedings,  have  lately  precluded  his 
giving  to  the  Service  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  felt  it  needed.  Upon  his 
suggestion,  the  Service  Control  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Engineering  Society  has  de¬ 
cided  to  place  the  Employment  Service 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation.  The  change  will  be  made  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  co-operation  of  all  our  alumni  in 
this  most  important  work  is  very  essen¬ 
tial.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing.  We  hope  not  only  to  maintain  the 
present  efficiency  of  the  Service,  but  to 
widen  its  scope  and  make  it  of  even 
greater  benefit  to  students  and  graduates 
and  to  employers.  Our  alumni  can  help 
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us  accomplish  this  by  immediately  advis¬ 
ing  us  of  any  openings  that  come  to  their 
notice.  Let  our  motto  be,  “A  Queen’s 
man  or  woman  for  the  job  whenever  and 
wherever  possible !” 


QUEEN’S  AND  THE 
TEACHING  PROFESSION 

'  HE  recent  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario  contains 
some  very  interesting  statistics  concern¬ 
ing  the  teachers  of  the  Province.  It  is 
stated  in  this  report  that  36  per  cent,  of 
the  school  teachers,  49  per  cent,  of  the 
school  principals,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
school  inspectors  of  Ontario  are  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Queen’s. 

These  facts  speak  well  for  the  training 
received  at  Queen’s.  They  also  empha¬ 
size  the  prominence  of  the  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  her  graduates  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  Province,  and  indicate  the 
large  part  which  the  University  is  taking 
in  the  development  of  Ontario’s  future 
citizenship.  No  doubt  somewhat  similar 
conditions  prevail  in  the  remaining  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Canada;  and  upon  this,  as  well 
as  upon  her  contribution  to  the  other 
professions,  Queen’s  can  indeed  look  with 
justifiable  pride. 


THE 

BOXING  INSTRUCTOR 

THERE  has  been  very  little  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  students  over 
the  wisdom  of  the  Athletic  Board  in  last 
fall  appointing  a  boxing  instructor.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  held  that  the  ap¬ 


pointment  of  Mr.  Jack  Jarvis  to  take 
charge  of  this  branch  of  athletics  has  been 
productive  of  much  good.  The  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  Queen’s 
boxers  made  a  really  creditable  showing 
at  the  Intercollegiate  assault — taking  sec¬ 
ond  place  and  losing  championship  hon¬ 
ours  by  a  close  margin,  due  to  fencing — 
well  warrants  the  commendation  of  the 
A.  B.  of  C.’s  move. 

Coach  Jarvis  came  to  Queen’s  late  in 
November  and  had  to  contend  with  sev¬ 
eral  adverse  conditions  in  the  way  of 
training  quarters,  shortness  of  time,  etc.; 
but  splendid  work  was  accomplished,  and 
it  is  felt  that,  under  his  tutelage  and  with 
more  time  for  preparation,  further  cham¬ 
pions  will  be  readily  developed. 


THE  STUDENTS’  UNION 
UNDER  WAY 

ORK  on  the  Students’  Union  is 
progressing  rapidly.  During  the 
last  week  in  February  the  contract  was 
let,  at  a  figure  approximating  $44,000,  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Orphans’  Home 
building,  and  already  most  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  interior  demolition  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  final 
plans  for  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
building  were  adopted  some  time  ago,  and 
at  present  a  committee  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
and  the  various  faculties  has  in  hand  the 
discussion  and  formulation  of  a  plan  for 
the  actual  operation  of  the  Union. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  but  that  the 
long  delayed  Students’  Union  at  Queen’s 
will  be  in  full  operation  by  the  opening 
of  the  Fall  term. 
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The 

Senate  and  the  Students 

ON  another  page  of  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Review  will  be  found  an 
article  dealing  with  the  recent  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  University  Senate  and 
the  students.  In  this  article  we  have 
stated  the  actual  facts  of  the  matter  and 
the  stands  taken  upon  the  points  at  issue 
by  the  Senate  and  by  the  representatives 
of  the  student  body.  These  have  been 
carefully  compiled  from  a  study  of  the 
situation  as  it  developed  and  from  con¬ 
ferences  with  members  of  the  Senate  and 
with  the  student  leaders. 

In  view  of  the  many  press  reports  upon 
the  controversy  and  the  number  of  edi¬ 
torial  comments  by  writers  who  must 
have  had  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  whole  situation,  our  alumni  will  prob¬ 
ably  welcome  this  statement,  from  which 
they  can  learn  the  facts  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

Our  own  comment  upon  the  matter 
will  be  comparatively  brief.  It  is  very 


difficult  to  state  just  what  was  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  Possibly,  as  one  of  our 
correspondents  has  pointed  out,  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  in  mind  some  such  thought  as 
that  implied  in  the  famous  saying  of 
Junius,  “The  subject  who  is  truly  loyal 
to  the  Chief  Magistrate  will  neither  ad¬ 
vise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures,” 
or  the  principle,  “that  self  government 
is  better  than  even  good  government.” 
The  general  feeling  of  the  students  was 
that  the  control  of  their  affairs  was  being 
usurped  by  an  autocratic  body  which 
appeared  to  them  more  or  less  out  of 
touch  with  and  unsympathetic  towards 
the  student  point  of  view — a  body  with 
which  they  were  not  able  freely  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  to  settle  such  difficulties  as  might 
arise.  They  felt  that  the  Senate  was 
taking  away  from  them  their  age-long 
heritage  of  student  government.  The 
Senate  had  no  such  thought.  It  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  only  interfering  when 
a  laxness  of  student  government  was  al¬ 
lowing  the  traditions  and  good  name  of 
the  University  to  be  brought  into  disre¬ 
pute,  and  when  it  felt  that  in  not  exert¬ 
ing  its  authority  it  was  not  fulfilling  its 
duty  to  the  University.  It  held  that  it 
had  always  given  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  to  representations  of  the  students, 
and  that  on  all  occasions  it  had  met  their 
requests  in  so  far  as  its  obligations  to 
the  University  would  permit.  The  stu¬ 
dents  felt  that  they  were  not  getting  jus¬ 
tice.  The  Senate  felt  that  they  were. 

We  believe  that  had  it  been  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  a  further  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  students  and  the  Senate  before 
the  strike,  an  understanding  could  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  achieved,  a  temporary 
settlement  satisfactory  to  both  sides 
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reached,  and  an  unhappy  climax  avoided. 
The  main  issues — whatever  they  were — 
could  then  have  been  dealt  with  later,  as 
is  now  the  case.  We  feel  that  the  Senate 
failed  to  realize  the  depth  of  student  feel¬ 
ing  or  that  such  a  crisis  was  impending, 
and  that  the  student  leaders  failed  to  em¬ 
phasize  sufficiently  these  points  at  their 
meeting  with  the  Senate  just  prior  to  the 
strike.  It  is  unfortunate  that  when  the 
student  representatives  found  their  fol¬ 
lowers  still  dissatisfied,  another  imme¬ 
diate  conference  could  not  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  the  students  persuaded  to 
withhold  the  strike  until  after  such  meet¬ 
ing — probably  an  utter  impossibility  at 
the  time. 

The  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  is  the 
present  feeling  that  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  future  at  Queen’s  will  be  a 
real  force  in  student  life.  It  will  be  a 
force  which  the  recent  difficulties  will 
have  made  fully  cognizant  of  its  respon¬ 
sibilities.  “When  the  well  went  dry  the 
water  was  very  much  missed.”  And  we 
venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  many 
a  moon  ere  another  drought  takes  place. 

Farewell  fill  August ! 

THE  time  necessarily  taken  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  article  dealing  with 
the  students’  strike  has  caused  this  issue 
of  the  Review  to  be  somewhat  late  in 
reaching  the  mails.  We  trust  the  alumni 
will  overlook  the  delay  in  this  instance. 
The  “covering”  of  this  matter  has  also- 
necessitated  the  holding  over  of  some 
very  interesting  material  which  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  in  the  present 
number. 

The  lateness  of  the  April  edition,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  is  starting  during 
the  latter  part  of  April  on  a  trip  to  the 
alumni  branches  in  Western  Canada,  pre¬ 
cludes  for  this  year  a  May  number  of  the 
Review .  The  next  issue  will  therefore 


appear  in  August.  It  will  contain  the 
latest  alumni  news,  accounts  of  the  Spring 
Convocations,  the  Summer  School,  which 
will  then  be  in  session,  and  any  other 
intervening  events. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Alumni 
Office  will  be  in  full  operation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  alumni  will  continue  to 
send  in  any  items  of  news  that  come  to 
their  notice. 

Fees  Again 

SO  many  1928  fees  have  been  received 
in  response  to  our  March  editorial 
upon  this  subject,  and  so  many  letters 
mentioning  the  irresistibility  of  its  con¬ 
genial  tone,  that  we  are  prone  to  think 
this  particular  paragraph  must  have  been 
rather  happily  worded.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  the  March  number  be  looked 
up  by  non-members  and  the  short  note, 
“More  about  Fees,”  read  once  more.  Per¬ 
haps  this  “work  of  art”  has  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted  its  possibilities.  It  is  our  hope 
that  our  1928  membership  will  reach  even 
greater  proportions  before  the  year  closes 
at  the  end  of  September. 

"  Whaf’s  the  Mailer  ?  ” 

T  will  be  noted  that  the  present  number 
of  the  Reviezv  contains  no  marriage 
notices.  This  is  the  first  issue  in  which 
there  has  been  such  a  deplorable  defi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
some  alumni  weddings  have  occurred  of 
which  we  have  not  been  advised,  or  the 
accounts  of  which  we  have  missed  in  the 
few  newspapers  we  manage  to  read.  This 
surely  must  be  the  case ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  whole  month  could  pass 
without  some  of  our  alumni  “jumping 
the  broomstick.”  Here  it  is  Leap  Year 
too!  What’s  the  matter  with  Queen’s 
girls?  Possibly  the  time  of  year  is  con¬ 
sidered  inauspicious;  Caesar  himself  was 
warned  to  “Beware  the  Ides  of  March.” 
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But  twenty  marriages  in  our  January 
number  and  not  one  in  the  April  edition ! 
Our  hopes  rise,  however,  and  we  begin 
to  smile  when  we  think  that  June  is  once 
more  approaching.  What  a  page-full 
there  will  be  in  the  August  number ! 

Note  fo  Medicals 

HE  Review  has  been  asked  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  to  warn  all  doctors  against  bringing 
dogs  with  them  when  they  come  to  the 
convention.  Rabies  is  present  in  the  City, 
and  all  dogs  running  loose  are  being  shot 
on  sight. 

A  Correction 

MOST  unfortunate  typographical 
error  occurred  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Review  in  Miss  Wilhelmina  Gor¬ 
don’s  sketch  of  Dr.  Margaret  O’Hara. 
On  page  75,  “a  trashy  reading  of  Kip¬ 
ling”  was  mentioned.  This  should  have 
read,  “a  hasty  reading  of  Kipling.”  We 
must  apologize  both  to  Miss  Gordon  and 
to  Mr.  Kipling  for  our  carelessness  in 
overlooking  this  mistake. 

Our  Contributors 

Prof.  H.  Alexander,  who  has  kindly 
given  us  the  review  of  Aloysius  Horn’s 
The  Ivory  Coast  in  the  Earlies — a  book 
which  is  attracting  much  notice  at  present 
— is  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at 
Queen’s.  He  is  an  M.A.  of  Liverpool 
University. 

;|c  :J< 

W.  I.  Garvock  is  an  Arts  graduate  of 
Queen’s,  having  received  his  B.A.  in  T3. 
While  at  College  Mr.  Garvock  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  various  branches 
of  athletics.  He  was  himself  a  wrestler 
of  note  and  held  the  Intercollegiate 
championship  in  his  class  for  three  years. 
He  also  possessed  considerable  ability  as 
a  runner.  Since  leaving  the  University 


his  interest  in  athletics  has  lost  none  of 
*  its  keenness.  No  one  could  more  fittingly 
write  of  “Jimmy”  Bews  than  “Billy”  Gar¬ 
vock,  nor  could  any  tribute  be  more  mer¬ 
ited.  Mr.  Garvock  is  joint  manager  of 
the  Ottawa  office  of  Messrs.  McLeod, 
Young,  Weir  and  Co.,  Investment  Brok¬ 
ers. 

>|c  '}'  ^  ^ 

Dr.  A.  B.  Klugh  is  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Biology  at  Queen’s.  Following 
his  graduation  at  Queen’s  with  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  1910.  he  took  postgraduate 
work  at  Cornell  and  received  his  Ph.D. 
there.  His  sketch  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  much  pleasure 
by  all  of  Dr.  Knight’s  old  students. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Pringle  is  a  member 
of  the  venerable  class  of  Arts  ’75.  He 
obtained  his  B.A.  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  and  was  in  1904  honoured  by  his 
Alma  Mater  with  a  D.D.  He  had  a  most 
distinguished  and  adventurous  career  in 
the  Yukon  during  the  great  gold  rush, 
and  for  some  ten  years  after  that.  He 
later  on  became  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Sydney,  N.S.  During  the  War 
he  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chaplain 
Service  and  returned  after  the  Armistice 
to  his  old  congregation  in  Nova  Scotia. 
During  the  last  three  years  Dr.  Pringle 
has  again  been  doing  pioneer  work  in 
mission  fields  in  British  Columbia. 

*  *  *  * 

Dr.  R.  Bruce  Taylor,  the  esteemed 
Principal  of  Queen’s,  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  readers  of  the  Review.  In  “A  Bun¬ 
dle  of  Old  Letters,”  which  appears  in  this 
number,  Dr.  Taylor  is  able  to  mention 
merely  a  few  of  a  series  of  very  interest¬ 
ing  old  documents  which  has  recently 
come  to  light  at  the  University  and  which 
is  replete  with  information  relative  to  the 
early  days  of  Queen’s. 
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ALOYSIUS  HORN 


"The  Ivory  Coast  in  the  Earlies  ” 
Edited  by  Ethrclda  Lewis 
Published  by  Jonathan  Cape,  London 
Reviewed  by  H.  Alexander,  M.A. 

HE  portrait  of  Aloysius  Horn  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  fasci¬ 
nating  volume  inevitably  recalls  Cole¬ 
ridge's  description  of  the  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner.  There  is  the  ‘dong  gray  beard”  and 
one  can  well  imagine  the  “glittering  eye” 
and  the  “skinny  hand.”  Like  his  proto¬ 
type  Aloysius  also  had  a  weird  and  mys¬ 
terious  tale  to  tell.  The  editor  of  this 
book,  Mrs.  Lewis,  a  South  African  novel¬ 
ist,  played  the  part  of  the  wedding  guest 
in  the  poem  and,  seated  on  the  stoop  of 
her  South  African  house,  she  encouraged 
the  ancient  mariner  to  unfold  his  story. 
Their  joint  efforts  produced  the  remark¬ 
able  work  we  have  here.  How  much  of 
it  is  Horn’s  and  how  much  Mrs.  Lewis’s 
is  of  course  doubtful,  but  John  Galswor¬ 
thy’s  imprimatur  and  his  definite  state¬ 
ment  that  he  met  Aloysius  Horn  in  the 
flesh  is  an  adequate  guarantee  that  the 
whole  thing  is  not  a  literary  fake,  that  this 
“old  visiter”  is  not  a  parallel  to  the 
“young  visiters.” 

The  book  is  full  of  vivid  incidents 
from  the  life  of  the  Ivory  Coast  in  the 
’seventies.  A  fearless  and  enterprising 
trader  in  ivory  and  rubber,  Horn  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  interior  of  Africa  long 
before  this  became  a  fashionable  stunt. 
Sailing  along  mysterious  rivers  surround¬ 
ed  by  dense  jungle,  encompassed  by  the 
danger  of  fever,  wild  animals,  and  the 
treachery  of  natives,  he  achieved  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  comes  to  determination  and  en¬ 


ergy.  Against  this  background  of  tropi¬ 
cal  adventure  is  placed  the  story  of  a 
beautiful  white  goddess,  daughter  of  a 
mysterious  English  nobleman.  This  Rider 
Haggard  element  rather  suggests  the 
practised  author  writing  with  an  eye  on 
the  public,  but  Aloysius  disarms  criticism 
by  openly  confessing  that  he  felt  that  his 
narrative  needed  some  sort  of  love-inter¬ 
est  to  lighten  it.  But  the  three  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  love,  war,  and  mystery  so  skil¬ 
fully  intermingled  hardly  suggest  the 
tyro. 

The  structure  of  the  book  is  rather 
curious.  First  we  have  the  story  of  how 
the  work  originated.  Then  the  narrative 
begins,  each  chapter  ending  up  with  a 
conversation  between  Horn  and  his  edi¬ 
tor.  It  is  these  conversations  that  con¬ 
tain  the  racy  philosophical  sayings  which 
provide  what  Galsworthy  calls  the 
“stingo”  of  the  book.  In  a  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  homely  and  semi-literary  language 
Horn  gives  us  his  ideas  about  life — from 
gorillas  to  matrimony — somewhat  in  the 
tone  of  the  immortal  Mrs.  Poyser. 
Throughout  these  reflections  there  is  a 
continual  note  of  sentiment,  largely 
caused  by  recollections  of  his  native  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  a  blue-eyed  lass  in  clogs  and 
shawl.  At  times  he  achieves  a  certain 
distinction  of  thought  and  phrase.  “Places 
— they  know  you.  Which  is  what  people 
don’t  always  do.  An  old  tree,  or  a  bend 
of  the  river’ll  hang  out  a  flag  for  you 
even  if  you  find  a  few  doors  inclined  to 
be  shut.  Aye !  In  the  ultimate  we’ll  not 
-turn  to  flesh  and  blood  but  to  soil  and 
running  water.” 

The  book  differs  from  a  number  of 
works  which  have  recently  attempted  to 
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exploit  illiteracy  or  assumed  illiteracy  in 
using  this  medium  not  to  produce  comic 
effects  but  with  a  semi-serious  intention. 
The  occasional  misspellings  look  genuine 
enough  and  a  good  deal  of  the  prose  is 
painfully  reminiscent  of  freshman  courses 
in  English  composition.  If  it  is  mainly 
a  tour  de  force  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  she  has 
certainly  shown  great  skill  in  judiciously 


mixing  the  good  with  the  bad.  But,  who¬ 
ever  may  be  the  actual  father  of  the  book, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  genuine 
appeal  and  the  novelty  of  its  conception. 

■fc  :j;  sjt 

Since  this  was  written,  Aloysius  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  broadcast  his 
views  in  the  States,  thus  definitely  prov¬ 
ing  that  he  is  not  a  literary  spook. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Levcinci 

Dinner  and  Dance 

THE  annual  dinner  of  the  Levana  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  in  Grant  Hall  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  25,  at  half-past  six. 
Three  long  daffodil-decked  tables  ran  the 
length  of  the  hall.  The  many-hued  frocks 
of  the  guests  made  other  decoration  un¬ 
necessary  and  provided  a  cheerful,  color¬ 
ful  atmosphere.  The  dinner  was  well 
attended.  Wives  of  members  of  staff 
and  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
had  been  invited  to  buy  tickets  and  there 
were  representatives  of  both  groups  pres¬ 
ent. 

Miss  Mary  Rowland,  Arts  ’26,  pre¬ 
sided.  The  guest  of  honor  and  chief 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Archibald,  who  under  the  pseudonym, 
Margaret  Curry,  edits  the  Woman’s  Page 
of  the  Montreal  Star.  Mrs.  Archibald 
entitled  her  speech,  “What  Business 
Means  to  a  Woman,”  but  in  fact  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  problem  of  the  married 
woman  in  business. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Society 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mrs. 
R.  Bruce  Taylor  as  its  guest.  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor  replied  in  a  very  fitting  way  to  the 
toast  to  the  University,  and  suggested 
the  need  of  a  broad  culture  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  proverbial  rut.  Toasts  were 
also  drunk  to  the  guests  and  to  the  Le¬ 
vana  Society ;  and  Miss  Helen  Tillotson 
played  a  piano  solo,  which  made  a  pleas¬ 
ant  interlude  amid  the  speeches.  The 


dinner  on  the  whole  was  an  undoubted 
success  and  a  great  credit  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge. 

The  annual  tea  dance  of  the  Society 
took  place  in  Grant  Hall  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  10,  and  proved  a  most 
enjoyable  affair.  A  unique  feature  is 
that  each  girl  appears  at  this  function 
wearing  a  new  spring  hat.  This  is  the 
only  large  College  affair  at  which  the  girl 
students  are  sole  hostesses,  and  they  do 
everything,  even  calling  for  their  guests, 
the  boys,  in  taxis. 

"The  Tricolor  ”  of  1928 

WHEN  the  preliminary  work  was 
being  done  some  months  ago  in 
connection  with  the  publishing  of  the 
1928  year  book,  the  committee  in  charge 
decided  to  adopt  a  standard  title  for  the 
volume  and  call  it  “The  Tricolor.”  It 
was  felt  that  the  adoption  of  this  title 
lent  a  particularly  Queen’s  flavour  to  the 
book,  and  the  plan  has  met  with  such  gen¬ 
eral  approval  that  it  will  probably  be  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout  the  future. 

It  is  claimed  that,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  work  of  previous  committees,  the 
“Tricolor”  of  1928  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  comprehensive  year 
books  ever  published  by  the  Alma  Mater 
Society.  Along  with  the  individual 
photos  and  biographies  of  the  members 
of  the  graduating  classes  there  are  to  be 
full-page  cuts  of  the  executives  of  every 
year  in  College,  a  panoramic  picture  of 
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the  Senior  Intercollegiate  Rugby  Cham¬ 
pions,  as  well  as  numerous  other  panels 
and  photographs  of  Queen’s  and  her  ac¬ 
tivities. 

This  year’s  “Tricolor”  promises  to  be 
a  book  the  possession  of  which  will  long 
be  cherished  by  the  graduating  classes. 

The 

Theological  Dinner 

WELL  over  sixty  students  and  guests 
attended  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Theological  College  which  was  held  at 
the  La  Salle  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  20.  Mr.  A.  M.  Wootton,  president 
of  the  Theological  Society,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master  in  a  most  efficient  manner.  In 
addition  to  the  formal  toast  list  there  were 
several  appreciated  musical  numbers. 

Following  the  toast  to  the  King,  that 
to  the  University  was  proposed,  and  it 
was  replied  to  by  Principal  R.  Bruce  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  mentioned  something  of  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  Queen’s  as  part 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
and  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  the 
clergyman’s  part  in  present  day  affairs. 
In  reply  to  the  toast  to  the  Theological 
College,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Kent,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  said  that  the  future  held  a  great 
deal  in  store  for  the  College.  He  referred 
to  the  great  loss  suffered  in  the  sad  death 


of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan.  To  the 
toast,  “The  Church  and  its  Ministry,” 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  P.  Sclater,  of  Old  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Toronto,  replied,  and 
he  mentioned  something  of  the  difficulties 
that  to-day  face  the  minister,  and  voiced 
a  plea  that  theological  students  should 
maintain  their  individuality  and  avoid 
standardization. 


The 

Senior  and  Junior  f,Proms” 

FOR  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
an  understanding  between  the  Alma 
Mater  Society  and  the  Senate  that  only 
three  major  dances  should  be  held  each 
year.  In  addition  to  these,  various  class 
events  have  been  allowed — the  latter  be¬ 
ing  much  less  formal  and  shorter  affairs 
than  the  main  faculty  functions.  This  year 
an  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  whereby  the  various  senior  and  junior 
years  could  respectively  combine  and  re¬ 
place  the  several  smaller  year  dances  by 
two  semi-major  events — the  Senior  and 
Junior  proms.  The  former  took  place 
at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  on  February  24, 
and  the  latter  at  Grant  Hall  on  March  1. 
Both  events  were  most  successful,  and 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
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By  A.  T.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A.,  Sports  Editor 


The  "Lull” 


Hockey 


THERE  are  two  seasons  of  the  year 
that  leave  the  ardent  fan  in  a  deject¬ 
ed  mood.  In  early  December,  football  is 
all  over,  and  hockey  is  yet  to  come.  Then, 
when  spring  is  waging  an  even  battle  with 
winter,  the  cold-weather  sports  have 
passed  away,  and  there  is  nothing  to  take 
their  place.  It  is  in  the  latter  situation 
that  sport  at  Queen’s  now  finds  itself. 


THE  hockey  season  was  wound  up  by 
the  middle  of  February,  with  the 
O.  H.  A.  group  title  w‘on  by  the  Inter¬ 
mediates,  and  the  junior  C.  I.  H.  U.  tro¬ 
phy  added  to  the  local  collection.  It  was 
a  successful  year  from  all  angles.  The 
crowds  were  big  and  appreciative,  the 
hockey  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and, 
above  all,  the  students  began  to  show  seri- 
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ous  interest  in  the  game  for  the  first  time 
since  1922.  Their  big  effort  came  on  the 
night  of  the  play-off  with  Kingston,  when 
four  hundred  organized  voices  carried 
the  “Men  of  Britton”  to  victory.  There 
have  been  very  few  better  examples  than 
that  of  what  real  support  will  do  for  a 
team.  Before  the  game  they  were  in  the 
state  where  hope  and  prayer  were  their 
main  weapons.  When  they  stepped  out 
and  heard  the  first  thunderous  College 
yell,  their  attitude  was  made  over,  and 
before  the  first  period  had  ended,  the 
game  was  practically  “in  the  bag.” 


Basketball 

BASKETBALL  wound  up  its  career 
somewhat  later.  The  Seniors,  after 
winning  their  home  game  from  McGill, 
dropped  to  third  place  by  losing  in  To¬ 
ronto  and  London.  Their  return  game 
with  Western  was  a  good  example  of 
what  “Ike”  Sutton  can  do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  his  19  points  bringing  Queen’s  a 
sensational  24-22  victory.  Then  Mont¬ 
real  was  invaded  successfully,  and  the 
team  returned  for  its  “last  hope”  game 
with  ’Varsity. 

It  was  a  sorry  night!  The  big  Blue 
team  was  at  the  top  of  its  form,  and  ap¬ 
parently  could  do  nothing  wrong.  The 
local  quintette  gave  everything  it  had, 
but  U.  of  T.  swept  on  to  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  championship  by  a  43-22  score.  On 
the  following  night  they  crushed  McGill 
by  a  still  larger  margin,  and  thus  wound 
up  the  season  undefeated.  The  final 
standing  was : 

Won  Lost 

’Varsity  .  6  0 

Queen’s  .  3  3 

Western  .  2  4 

McGill  .  1  5 

The  team  will  be  greatly  changed  next 
year  by  the  graduation  of  Mainguy  and 
Mulligan,  and  the  retirement  of  the  great 
“Ike”  Sutton  because  of  the  four-year 
rule.  Sutton  led  the  individual  scorers 
of  the  league  with  a  record  total  of  86 
points,  and  was  a  brilliant  play-engineer. 
To  rebuild  the  squad  there  will  be  the 
veterans,  Durham  and  Dickie,  and  such 


promising  men  as  Howard  Carter  and 
Fred.  Warren,  the  youthful  rugby  expo¬ 
nents. 

The  Second  team  was  a  mighty  one. 
It  made  a  pathetic  runaway  in  its  group 
schedule,  and  then  was  forced  to  mark 
time  while  the  Ontario  Basketball  Asso¬ 
ciation  lingered  over  the  choice  of  its  next 
opponents.  Orillia  was  finally  brought 
forward  in  what  was  very  appropriately 
termed  a  “sudden  death”  game,  which 
Queen’s  won  by  a  margin  of  some  fifty 
points.  Then  the  lateness  of  the  season 
compelled  Queen’s  to  default  the  rest  of 
the  play-offs,  and  the  remaining  teams 
gave  deep  sighs  of  relief. 

The  Juniors  gave  the  elusive  Kingston 
Falcons  a  merry  battle  before  relinquish¬ 
ing  the  group  championship,  the  final 
game  giving  the  City  team  a  26-24  win. 
Both  squads  were  unusually  strong,  as 
shown  by  the  high  scores  that  Falcons 
are  now  running  up  in  the  inter-group 
games. 

Levana  was  also  prominent  at  the  in¬ 
door  game.  At  the  Intercollegiate  tour¬ 
nament  in  Toronto  the  four  teams  played 
semi-final  and  final  matches  on  successive 
days.  In  the  opening  event  Western 
eliminated  the  champion  U.  of  T.  team, 
and  Queen’s  dropped  a  see-saw  game  with 
McGill  by  the  heart-breaking  margin  of 
one  point.  On  the  following  day  West¬ 
ern  beat  McGill  for  the  championship, 
and  Queen’s  received  a  consolation  prize 
in  winning  over  ’Varsity  for  the  first  time 
in  history  .  The  decline  of  the  Toronto 
team  was  the  surprise  of  the  tournament; 
their  defeat  by  Queen’s  came  as  sweet 
revenge  for  past  reverses. 


Inlerfacull?j  Sporf 


THERE  vyas  a  day — many,  many  years 
back — when  Theology  was  an  out¬ 
standing  factor  in  inter  faculty  sport. 
Then  came  a  Science-Medicine  monopoly 
that  was  only  broken  in  1924,  when 
“Red”  Legon  made  his  famous  dash  down 
the  east  side  of  the  Stadium  gridiron  to 
bring  the  rugby  title  to  Arts.  Since  that 
day  championships  have  been  fairly  even¬ 
ly  divided. 
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During  the  college  year  just  closing 
Arts  captured  the  rugby  and  basketball 
crowns,  while  Science  and  Meds.  staged 
a  thrilling  series  for  the  hockey  honours. 
Their  first  game  was  a  2-2  draw,  and  the 
second  went  into  overtime  before  Science 
came  out  on  top,  2-1. 

Basketball  was  featured  by  the  upset¬ 
ting  of  the  strong  Medical  team  bv  the 
unknown  quantities  from  the  New  Arts 
building.  The  deed  was  done  in  very 
neat  fashion,  however,  and  left  no  doubt 
as  to  where  the  trophy  should  rest. 

Faculty  distinctions  were  then  cast 
aside  for  the  great  battle  of  the  nations  on 
March  17.  Out  onto  the  Arena  surface 
swept  the  bitter  rivals,  the  pride  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  and  the  best  that  Scotland 
could  produce.  There  were  famous  men 
on  the  two  squads.  Goalkeeper  ‘Baldy” 


Quinn  and  Coach  Jack  Powell  formed  the 
Irish  defence  pair.  The  Scotchmen  had 
Lindsay,  Britton,  and  Reist  on  their  ros¬ 
ter.  So,  with  all  the  appearance  of  a 
world  war,  the  game  was  on ;  and  neither 
Bannockburn  nor  Flodden’s  Field  could 
rival  it  as  a  spectacle.  The  great  moment 
came  when  the  gentleman  boasting  the 
name  of  “Sandy”  Sutton  went  right 
through  the  Shamrock’s  defence  for  the 
only  goal  of  the  day.  The  Thistle  had 
triumphed !  The  Caledonian  cheering 
section  went  wild — the  Hiberinans  sat  in 
glum  silence ! 

That  was  the  last  event  on  the  sports 
calendar.  The  heroes  of  gridiron  and 
rink,  gymnasium  and  tennis  court  ,are 
now  preparing  for  the  great  mental  con¬ 
tests  to  be  staged  by  the  staff  in  the  near 
future.  * 
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AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Kingston  Alumnae 

T  HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Kingston 
alumnae  was  held  in  Ban  Righ  Hall 
on  March  5  with  a  large  number  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  annual  report  showed  that 
a  very  satisfactory  year’s  work  had  been 
accomplished.  Mention  was  also  made 
of  a  very  handsome  tea  urn,  which  had 
been  presented  to  Ban  Righ  by  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  MacPhail. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hitsman 
(Minnie  B.  McKay),  Arts  ’07,  president; 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown  (Mary  MacPhail), 
Arts  T 7,  1st  vice-president;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
McCartney  (Nellie  Spooner),  Arts  T2, 
2nd  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Hay 
(Edna  Saunders),  Arts  ’24,  secretary; 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Cannon  (Mildred  Newman), 
Arts  ’21,  treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Watts 
(Isabella  Best),  Arts  TO,  Miss  Betty 
Murray,  Arts  ’27,  Miss  Lois  M.  Allan, 
Arts  ’21,  Miss  Gladys  Graham,  Arts  T8, 
and  Miss  Florence  C.  O’Donnell,  Arts 
’09,  councillors. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a 
social  time  was  spent.  Red  tulips 
adorned  the  table  from  which  dainty  re¬ 
freshments  were  served,  Miss  Gladys 
Graham  acting  as  hostess. 

Windsor 

GRADUATES  and  undergraduates  of 
the  University  and  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  considerably  over  one  hun¬ 
dred,  gathered  at  the  Prince  Edward  Ho¬ 
tel,  Windsor,  Ont.,  on  the  evening  of 
March  6  for  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
Queen’s  functions  ever  sponsored  by  the 
alumni  in  that  locality. 

The  affair  took  the  form  of  a  dinner 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel,  followed  by 
dancing  and  cards,  and  those  present  re¬ 
ported  it  a  great  success — every  minute 
of  it.  The  toast  to  the  University  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  James  M.  Young,  Arts 
’02  and  Med.  ’04,  and  responded  to  by 


Mr.  Robert  Meade,  Arts  ’97.  The  toasts 
to  the  professors  was  proposed  by  Rev. 
Dorland  Morden,  Arts  and  Theol.  ’05, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Gordon  L.  Fra¬ 
ser,  Arts  TO. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dinner  and 
the  dancing  a  short  business  meeting  was 
held  at  which  the  branch  was  reorganized 
for  the  coming  year  and  the  following 
officers  elected :  O.  M.  Perry,  Sc.  ’09, 
president;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Smith  (Dorothy  J. 
Sutherland),  Arts  ’23,  secretary;  Miss 
Marion  H.  Brown,  Arts  T9,  treasurer; 
in  addition  an  executive  composed  of 
representatives  of  Arts,  Medicine,  Sci¬ 
ence,  Theology,  Pedagogy,  and  the  un¬ 
dergraduates. 

Toronto 

MORE  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
alumni  gathered  at  the  Granite 
Club,  Toronto,  on  the  evening  of  March 
16  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
branch.  The  function  took  the  form  of  a 
banquet  and  Dr.  M.  D.  B.  Kinsella,  Med. 
T2,  officiated  as  chairman  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99.  The 
event  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held  by  the  Toronto  alumni,  and  much 
credit  for  the  splendid  arrangements  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  a  committee  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Grant, 
Arts  ’94,  Principal  of  Upper  Canada  Col¬ 
lege. 

Following  the  dinner  and  the  toast  to 
the  King,  a  short  business  meeting  was 
held,  during  which  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  were  elected.  These  were: 
Alexander  Longwell,  Arts  ’00  and  Sc. 
’03,  honorary  president ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Grant, 
Arts. ’94,  LL.D.  ’23,  president;  W.  S. 
Kirkland,  Arts  ’00,  and  Mrs.  G.  Ross 
(Isobel  S.  Bryson),  Arts  ’05,  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  G.  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  secretary; 
Miss  Flora  B.  Stewart,  Arts  ’98,  assis¬ 
tant  secretary. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  work  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
was  next  given  by  its  secretary,  Gordon 
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J.  Smith,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
brilliant  speech  by  Principal  R.  Bruce 
Taylor.  Dr.  Taylor  placed  before  his 
audience  many  interesting  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  University  and  the  important  part 
that  it  has  taken  and  still  is  taking  in 
Canadian  affairs.  Dr.  Taylor’s  talk  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  present  for 
its  fund  of  information  and  for  the  scin¬ 
tillating  humor  with  which  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  interspersed. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  D.D.  ’03,  spoke 
next,  and  dealt  with  the  effort  which 
the  recently  formed  Technical  Service 
Council  will  make  towards  the  retaining 
of  Canadian  college  men  and  women  in 
Canada.  Dr.  Cody’s  most  masterful 
speech  well  showed  his  great  interest  in 
this  important  matter  and  the  value  that 
such  a  committee  may  be  to  Canada  in 
future  years.  Professor  W.  P.  Wilgar 
and  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  also  guests  from 
the  University,  spoke  in  a  semi-humour¬ 
ous  vein,  and  provided  a  very  fitting  finale 
to  the  banquet. 

Piffsburcj 

A  reorganization  meeting  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  branch  was  held  during 
December  at  the  home  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Bal¬ 
lard,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs.  Ballard  (Irene 
Foreman),  Arts  ’26.  At  this  meeting 
the  following  branch  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed:  C.  L.  Fortescue,  Sc.  ’98,  honorary 
president ;  B.  G.  Ballard,  Sc.  ’24,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Brookins  (Irene 
Kelly),  Arts  ’20,  vice-president;  Dr.  S. 
Scott,  Arts  T2,  secretary. 

The  Branch  decided  that,  in  order  for 
the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with  one 


another,  monthly  meetings  would  be  held 
at  the  homes  of  the  members.  Since  the 
reorganization  meeting  this  plan  has 
been  followed  with  great  success.  The 
January  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  P.  Winston,  Med.  ’22,  and  Mrs. 
Winston;  and  during  February  Mr.  S.  V. 
Perry,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Perry  (Hazel 
Bigford),  Arts  ’23,  were  hosts.  It  is 
felt  that  the  success  of  the  meetings  al¬ 
ready  held  has  been  so  conspicuous  that 
the  “regulars”  are  sure  to  appear  at  fu¬ 
ture  gatherings,  and  that  in  due  time  the 
attendance  will  reach  the  100  per  cent, 
mark. 

The  following  alumni  are  among  those 
located  in  Pittsburgh:  B.  G.  Ballard,  Sc. 
’24,  and  Mrs.  Ballard  (Irene  Foreman), 
Arts  ’26,  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballard  were 
married  last  September)  ;  H.  H.  Brook¬ 
ins,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Brookins  (Irene 
M.  Kelly),  Arts  ’21,  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brookins  were  married  last  August)  ; 
C.  L.  Fortescue,  Sc.  ’98;  P.  H.  McAuley, 
Sc.  ’23;  H.  R.  Osborne,  Ec.  24’  (Mr.  Os¬ 
borne  was  married  last  summer  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Davis,  Toronto  Conservatory 
of  Music)  ;  S.  V.  Perry,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs. 
Perry  (Hazel  Bigford),  Arts  ’23,  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perry  have  a  son,  John,  eleven 
months  old)  ;  Dr.  S.  Scott,  Arts  T2,  (Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Scott,  who  is  an  alumnus  of 
Chicago  University,  have  two  children,  a 
son  and  daughter)  ;  Dr.  P.  L.  Winston, 
Med.  ’22,  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  have 
a  small  daughter,  Virginia)  ;  Prof.  J.  D. 
MacMillan,  Arts  TO;  A.  C.  Monteith, 
Sc.  ’23 ;  G.  V.  Roney,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs. 
Roney  (Kathleen  MacNamee),  Arts  ’21; 
J.  V.  Dobson,  Sc.  TO. 
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Births 

Brown — On  March  7,  to  E.  W.  Brown, 
Sc.  ’09,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Clareisholm, ' 
Alta.,  a  daughter. 

O’Connor — On  January  25,  to  Dr.  F.  D. 
O’Connor,  Med  T4,  and  Mrs.  O’Connor, 
Tamworth,  Ont.,  a  daughter  (Margaret 
Mary  Terese). 


Rice — At  Orleans  County  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,,  Newport,  Vermont,  on  January  23,  to 
Rev.  E.  LeRoy  Rice,  and  Mrs.  Rice  (Henri¬ 
etta  S.  Henderson),  Arts  ’ll,  a  son  (James 
Fenwick). 

Roney — At  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  March  21, 
to  Gerald  Roney,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Roney 
(Kathleen  McNamee),  Arts  ’21,  a  son  (Gor¬ 
don  Frederick). 
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Weatherhead — At  the  Women’s  College 
Hospital,  Toronto,  on  February  19,  to  T.  M. 
Weatherhead,  Arts  ’14,  and  Mrs.  Weather- 
head  (Evelyn  Bennington),  Arts  ’23,  a  son 
(David). 

Deaths 

Bleecker — On  November  16,  1927,  the 
death  occurred  of  Dr.  Harry  Bleecker.  Dr. 
Bleecker  was  born  at  Trenton,  Ont.  He 
entered  Queen’s  in  1898,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1902.  At  the 
University  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
students  of  his  time,  and  he  was  well  known 
for  his  talents  as  a  pianist  and  general  en¬ 
tertainer.  After  graduation  Dr.  Bleecker 
practised  for  a  short  time  at  Trenton.  He 
was  railway  construction  doctor  at  Espa- 
nola,  Ont.,  from  1906  to  1911,  and  after 
practising  for  some  time  in  Cabri,  Sask., 
and  Terrace,  B.C.,  he  went  to  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  City  in  1923,  where  he  remained  until 
1927.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Dominion 
Government  Hospital  there  ,and  was  doctor 
for  the  Hydah  Indian  tribe  of  Skidegat  Mis¬ 
sion.  He  returned  to  Trenton  in  1927  and 
died  there  in  November.  Dr.  Bleecker  was 
an  enthusiastic  Mason  and  Shriner,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  Masonic  work 
in  Western  Canada.  In  1912  he  married 
Miss  Woneita  Putman,  of  New  York  City, 
who  survives  him. 

Huff- — Dr.  Samuel  Huff  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  Meaford,  Ont.,  on  March  9.  Dr. 
Huff  was  born  at  Lefroy,  Ont.,  and  before 
entering  Queen’s  University,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  B.A.  degree  in  1902,  he  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Lefroy,  Bell  Ewart, 
Orillia,  and  Barrie.  After  graduating  from 
the  University  he  went  to  Meaford,  as  head 
of  the  science  department  in  the  high  school 
there.  He  was  appointed  inspector  of 
schools  for  East  Grey  county  in  1905,  which 
position  he  held  until  last  December,  when 
he  was  superannuated.  Dr.  Huff  received 
his  D.Paed.  degree  from  Queen’s  in  1922. 

Judson — The  death  occurred  on  March  4 
of  Dr.  H.  P.  Judson,  who  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Queen’s  in  1903.  Dr.  Judson 
was  born  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  in  1849.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Troy  High  School  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  since  1892  has  been 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
first  as  professor  of  political  science,  then 
as  head  of  this  department,  and  later  as 
President  of  the  University.  Since  1923  he 
has  been  President  Emeritus.  Dr.  Judson 
is  the  author  of  many  well  known  books 
dealing  with  history,  government,  and  edu¬ 
cation. 

Milligan — The  death  occurred,  after  an 
illness  which  extended  over  a  number  of 
years,  of  Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan,  pastor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  Old.  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Toronto 
Dr.  Milligan  was  born  in  Wick,  Caithness, 
Scotland,  in  1840.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Pultenay  Academy,  Wick. 


Later  he  came  to  Canada,  where  he  studied 
at  Queen’s,  receiving  his  B.A.  from  the 
University  in  1862.  His  theological  course 
was  taken  at  Princeton.  In  1869  he  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  to  Detroit,  but  in  1873  he  returned 
to  Canada  as  pastor  of  Old.  St.  Andrew’s, 
Toronto,  where  for  thirty-four  years  he 
ministered,  building  for  himself  a  reputa¬ 
tion  that  was  probably  second  to  none  in 
Presbyterian  circles  throughout  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  1904.  Dr.  Milligan  was  ever  in 
great  demand  as  a  speaker  at  both  civic  and 
social  functions,  and  for  some  time  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  “Globe.”  He  travelled 
widely,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  his 
native  land  every  year,  where  in  many  parts 
he  was  as  well  known  as  in  Canada.  Knox 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  him 
in  1894,  and  Queen’s  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1903. 

Neil — The  death  occurred  on  March  1,  at 
Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  of  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Neil,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 
Dr.  Neil  was  born  in  Mono  Centre,  Ont.  He 
attended  Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute,  Toron¬ 
to,  and  later  spent  three  years  at  Knox  Col¬ 
lege  before  going  to  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  received  his  B.A.  degree  .  For 
thirty-five  years  he  was  a  minister  of  West¬ 
minster  Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  pastor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  that  congregation.  Queen's  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  him  in  1904. 

Wade — Dr.  James  Wade,  who  graduated 
in  Medicine  from  Queen’s  in  ’88,  died  at 
Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  on  February 
24,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  Dr.  Wade  was 
born  in  Brighton  Township,  and  attended 
schools  in  Brighton,  Cobourg,  and  Ottawa, 
before  entering  Queen’s  in  ’84.  After  his 
graduation  he  took  postgraduate  work  in 
hospitals  in  New  York  City  and  London, 
Eng.,  later  settling  in  Brighton,  where  he 
practised  his  profession  for  thirty-eight 
years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one 
daughter,  Mabel,  of  Toronto,  and  one  son, 
William,  a  Medical  student  at  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Nofes 


1871-1880 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  Chambers,  Arts  ’75  D.D. 
(Queen’s  and  Princeton),  after  forty-two 
years  of  missionary  service  in  Turkey,  was 
transferred  to  the  American  Mission  at 
Beirut,  Syria,  in  1922,  and  since  1925  has 
been  a  missionary  emeritus  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  at  Beirut. 

1881-1890 

Rev.  J.  G.  Potter,  Arts  and  Theol,  ’88,  is 
minister  of  the  MacVicar  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Montreal,  Que.  He  is 
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a  member  of  the  western  section  of  the  al¬ 
liance  of  reformed  churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system,  and  in  1925  was  elect¬ 
ed  with  Rev.  Dr.  A.  F.  McGillivray,  of 
Guelph,  Ont.,  to  represent  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  at  the  general  council 
of  the  alliance  of  reformed  churches  which 
met  at  Cardiff,  Wales.  Classmates  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Potter  may  remember  him  as  “Sem¬ 
per.”  At  Queen’s  he  was  called  “Semper 
Paratus”  by  Professor  Nicholson  of  the 
Latin  department,  and  the  title  “Semper” 
remained  with  him  for  years  after. 

Dr.  Edmund  C.  Shorey,  Arts  ’86,  D.Sc. 
’96,  has  for  several  years  been  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.C.  Last  July  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  biochemist  for  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Soils. 

1891-1900 

C  .V.  Bennett,  Arts  ’94,  is  practising  law 
in  Stettler,  Alta.,  and  is  crown  prosecutor 
there. 

F.  P.  Gavin,  Arts  ’96,  is  principal  of  the 
Ontario  Training  College  for  Teachers  at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Senator  Andrew  Haydon,  Arts  ’93,  Law 
’96,  of  Ottawa,  delivered  a  splendid  address 
before  the  Laurier  Club  at  the  University, 
on  March  1.  His  subject  was  “Laurier  and 
the  Liberal  Ideal.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dempster,  Arts  ’99  (M.D.  ’09, 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine)  who  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  Detroit  medical  circles, 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  editorship  of 
the  “Journal  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society.”  This  appointment  is  an  indication 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Dempster  is 
held  by  his  professional  associates  and  of 
their  confidence  in  him. 

Rev.  James  W.  McIntosh,  Arts  ’93,  was 
on  March  2  formally  installed  as  pastor  of 
South  Congregational  Church,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.  The  ceremony,  at  which  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Mrs.  Weeks  of  Vermont  were  pres¬ 
ent,  was  attended  by  one  of  the  largest  con¬ 
gregations  ever  assembled  in  that  city. 
Rev.  Mr.  McIntosh  and  Mrs.  McIntosh  went 
to  St.  Johnsbury  last  summer  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Neish,  Arts  ’98,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry  at  Queen’s,  was  re¬ 
cently  re-elected  president  of  the  Frontenac 
Fish  and  Game  Protection  Association,  with 
which  work  he  has  been  for  some  time  inti¬ 
mately  connected. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Northmore,  Med.  ’89,  of  Bath, 
Ont.,  was  paid  the  following  tribute  in  the 
Amherst  Island  news  notes  of  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Kingston  “Whig-Standard”:  “Dr. 
Northmore  was  called  to  the  Island  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  owing  to  the  storm  on 
Wednesday  he  was  forced  to  remain  over  for 
two  nights.  This  well-known  and  popular 
physician  of  Bath  has  braved  the  storms  of 
fall  and  winter  in  answering  the  needs  of 


the  sick  people  of  the  Island  for  upwards  of 
forty  years  and  is  still  going  strong.” 

1901-1910 

L.  L.  Bolton,  Arts  ’03,  Sc.  ’06,  is  Assis¬ 
tant  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines,  Department 
of  Mines,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Bruce,  Sc.  ’09,  Arts  ’ll,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mineralogy  at  Queen’s,  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  held 
in  New  York  on  February  23.  Dr.  Bruce 
spoke  of  the  development  of  the  mining 
areas  in  Northern  Ontario,  and  presented  a 
paper  on  the  geology  of  Red  Lake  and  Wo¬ 
man  Lake  districts. 

T.  W.  Cavers,  Sc.  ’04,  until  recently  in 
Mexico  with  the  Mazapil  Copper  Co.,  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Granby  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co.,  Anyox,  B.C. 

H.  J.  Clarke,  Arts  ’05,  is  public  school  in¬ 
spector  for  South  Hastings,  Ont. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Connolly,  Med.  ’08,  has  been 
practising  in  Stettler,  Alta.,  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Dr.  James  Dwyer,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’05, 
LL.D.  ’27,  of  New  York  City,  spent  some 
time  in  Florida  during  the  past  winter. 

Dr.  F.  Etherington,  Med.  ’02,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cataraqui  Golf  and  Coun¬ 
try  Club  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Kingston. 

Chas.  F.  Ewers,  Arts  TO,  is  public  school 
inspector  for  Rainy  River  district,  Ont.  His 
headquarters  are  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont. 

W.  M.  Goodwin,  Arts  ’09,  Sc.  ’ll,  returned 
to  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que.,  during  Febru¬ 
ary  from  a  holiday  in  Scotland. 

William  Huber,  Sc.  ’08,  of  Perth,  Ont.,  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  fourteenth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  road  superintendents  and  engi¬ 
neers  held  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  addressed 
the  meeting  on  “The  Necessity  of  Road 
Maintenance.” 

Dr.  G.  H.  Hunter,  Med.  ’08,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  has  since  1918  been  specializing  in 
orthopedic  surgery.  He  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1926. 

Professor  F.  H.  MacDougall,  Arts  ’02, 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  professor  of 
physical  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Professor  MacDougall  studied 
at  Leipzig  University  from  1905  to  1907 
under  the  1851  Exhibition  Scholarship  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  that  university  in 
1907. 

George  G.  McEwen,  Arts  03,  is  director 
of  training  in  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School  at  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

Geo.  E.  Pentland,  Arts  ’06,  is  public  school 
inspector  with  headquarters  at  Fenelon 
Falls,  Ont. 

O.  M.  Perry  ,Sc.  ’09,  has  been  manager 
of  the  hydro-electric  system  at  Windsor, 
Ont.,  since  1913. 
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Dr.  James  A.  Poison,  Med.  ’10,  of  New 
York  City,  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
past  winter  touring  the  sunny  South  . 

James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  of  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man.,  was  recently  elected  to  the  di¬ 
rectorates  of  the  following  companies:  The 
National  Trust,  the  International  Nickel, 
the  Great  West  Life,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Stores. 

Dr.  James  W  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D. 
’03,  is  chairman  of  the  Central  Council,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Robertson  is  well 
known  throughout  Canada  for  his  forty 
years’  work  in  promoting  Canadian  agricul¬ 
ture  and  dairying.  He  is  also  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 

Miss  Bertha  Robson,  Arts  ’10,  is  doing 
missionary  work  at  Bhabra,  Central  India. 

Benjamin  L.  Simpson,  Arts  ’04,  has  been 
principal  of  Delta  Collegiate  Institute,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont.,  since  1923. 

P.  H.  Thibaudeau,  Arts  ’03,  is  district 
school  inspector  with  headquarters  at  Stett- 
ler,  Alta. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Young,  Arts  ’97,  Med.  ’01,  has 
been  practising  in  Pictou,  N.S.,  since  1922. 

1911-1920 

Andrew  E.  Allison,  Arts  ’20,  is  principal 
of  the  Technical  High  School  at  Trail,  B.C. 

W.  E.  Armstrong,  Arts  ’13,  of  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  scholarship  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  international  relations  at  Geneva,  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Mr.  Armstrong  sailed  for  Europe 
in  March. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Bailey,  Arts  ’18  (Ph.D.  Cornell 
and  University  of  Minnesota),  who  has 
been  for  some  time  past  in  charge  of  the 
Dominion  Rust  Research  Laboratory  at  the 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  has  resigned, 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  plant  path¬ 
ology  in  the  botany  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto. 

H.  L.  Beer,  Sc.  ’14,  and  A.  K.  Anderson, 

Sc.  13,  are  in  the  ore  dressing  laboratories, 
Mines  Branch,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dr.  G.  Leslie  Bell,  Med.  ’19,  is  practising 
at  Binbrooke,  Ont. 

Dr.  Eric  Boak,  Arts  and  Med.  ’13,  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.C.,  was  recently  in  Kingston  for  a 
few  days,  visiting  his  brother,  Col.  H.  E. 
Boak,  and  Mrs.  Boak. 

Charles  H.  Gumming,  Sc.  ’19,  is  at  Paugan 
Falls,  Que.,  with  the  International  Paper 
Co. 

C.  B.  Dawson,  Sc.  ’20,  is  field  and  office 
manager  for  the  Atlas  Exploration  Co.  This 
is  the  company  of  which  Dr.  Mackintosh 
Bell  took  charge,  following  his  resignation 
from  the  Huronian  Belt  Co. 

Edwin  F.  Elliott,  Sc.  ’13,  was  recently 
appointed  manager  of  the  Callinan  Flin 
Flon  mining  properties,  northern  Manitoba. 

Miss  Grace  Gillespie,  Arts  13,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 


Library  Science  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  last  year,  has  been 
for  some  months  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Library. 

R.  R.  Hepinstall,  Sc.  ’14,  is  vice-president 
of  the  Canal  Steel  Works,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Miss  Annie  I.  Hume,  Arts  ’14,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  public  library  at  Walkerville, 
Ont. 

Captain  F.  P.  Godson,  M.C.,  Sc.  ’15,  has 
been  operating  a  farm  in  Northern  Rhode¬ 
sia,  Africa,  since  1919.  His  address  is 
Kaongo  Farm,  Marzabuka,  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia,  Africa. 

S.  Bernard  Haltrecht,  Arts  ’20,  is  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Haltjaeg  Products  Co. 
of  Canada,  Montreal,  Que. 

Major  A.  H.  Harty,  Med.  ’12,  who  has  been 
been  connected  with  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  since  1919,  is  at  present  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Central  Mental  Hospital, 
Yeravda,  Poona,  India. 

Francis  E.  Kerr,  Arts  ’13,  is  teaching  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  School,  Peterborough, 
Ont. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Knechtel,  Arts  ’17  and  ’21, 
Theol.  ’21  and  ’27,  has  been  appointed  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Korea  under  the  United  Church 
of  Canada.  He  is  now  in  the  Language 
School  at  Seoul. 

John  K.  Knowles,  Arts  ’15,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Aurora,  Ont. 

Dr.  Helen  G.  Macdonald  (Ph.D),  Arts  ’17, 
is  faculty  editor  of  “The  Johnsonian”  at 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Norman  MacDonald,  Arts  ’13,  Professor 
of  History  at  the  College  of  Wooster,  Woos¬ 
ter,  Ohio,  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  his 
duties  there,  and  is  doing  research  work  in 
history  at  Edinburgh  University. 

Miss  Caroline  McLaren,  Arts  ’15,  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  who  has 
ever  taken  the  complete  course  leading  to  a 
B.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
She  graduated  from  Knox  College  with  this 
degree  in  1924  with  first  class  honours.  At 
present  she  is  teaching,  but  is  eligible  for 
the  United  Church  ministry. 

Rev.  H.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  ’18,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Westminster  United  Church,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  in  succession  to  Rev.  W.  W.  McPher¬ 
son,  M.A.,  B.D.  Mrs.  McLeod  was  Miss  F. 
Doreen  Taggart,  Arts  ’19. 

W.  E.  Manhard,  Sc.  ’13,  is  located  in  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  where  he  is  director  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Super  Cement  Co.,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Luck-Manhard  Co.  Inc.  He  is  also 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  Super  Cement 
Co.  Ltd.,  at  Toronto. 

J.  L.  Medcof,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Athens,  Ont. 

P.  J.  Moran,  Sc.  ’ll,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  who 
has  been  studying  big  horn  sheep  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  writes  most  interestingly 
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of  their  habits  in  an  article,  “Big  Horn 
Sheep,”  which  appeared  in  the  “Canadian 
Field  Naturalist”  for  February. 

G.  H.  Pogson,  Arts  ’16,  was  ordained  to 
the  Methodist  ministry  in  1922,  and  is  at 
present  doing  missionary  work  for  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  at  Uno  Park,  New 
Ontario. 

Rev.  Roy  M.  Pounder,  Arts  ’ll,  was  re¬ 
cently  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology  by  Harvard  University.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  collecting  material  for 
a  book  on  the  philosophy  of  F.  H.  Bradley. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Reece,  Med.  ’19,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  London,  Eng.,  for  tropical  medicine 
and  hygiene.  Dr.  Reece  is  a  native  of 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana. 

Hubert  Rogers,  Sc.  ’13,  who  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Gananoque,  Ont.,  water 
works,  attended  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Ontario  water  commissioners  held  at 
London,  Ont.,  in  March. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Rudd,  Med.  ’19,  is  practising  at 
Foleyet,  Ont.,  and  writes  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Rudd  occasionally  receive  a  visit  from  Dr. 
H.  R.  Nicklin,  Med.  ’16,  and  Mrs.  Nicklin, 
and  that  invariably  “a  good  time  is  had  by 
all  present.” 

M.  S.  Shiels,  Sc.  ’15,  is  on  the  staff  of 
H.  H.  Robertson  &  Co.,  builders’  supplies, 
Toronto. 


Dr.  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Med.  ’15,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  at  Whitby, 
Ont.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  formerly  Miss  Myra 
Dyde,  Arts  ’13. 

H.  M  Thomas,  Arts  ’20,  is  supply  teacher 
in  the  Humberside  Collegiate,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Waite,  Med.  :15,  Pathologist  of 
the  Nicholls  Hospital  and  of  the  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Hospital,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  was 
on  January  1  appointed  director  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Board  of  Health’s  branch  laboratory 
at  Peterborough. 

1921-1927 

Dr.  Frederick  Bamforth,  Arts  ’21  (Ph.D. 
University  of  Chicago),  will  study  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  next  year  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  scholarship  which  he  re¬ 
cently  won. 

Miss  Annnetta  C.  Bishop,  Arts  ’25,  is 
teaching  in  the  Alexandra  High  School, 
Mediicne  Hat,  Alta. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Brown,  Med.  ’26,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  practising  at  Depot  Har¬ 
bor,  Ont.,  is  now  attachel  to  the  staff  of 
the  Stone  Memorial  Hospital,  Parry  Sound, 
Ont. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Campbell,  Med.  ’24,  who  was 
for  nearly  three  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
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Stone  Memorial  Hospital,  Parry  Sound,  Ont., 
lett  in  February  for  England  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  pursue  further  postgraduate 
studies. 

G.  G.  Campbell,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  of  Schu¬ 
macher,  Ont.,  is  at  present  at  the  Treadwell 
Yukon  Mine,  Bradley,  Ont. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Chance,  Med.  ’22,  is  practising 
at  Montreal,  Que. 

R.  Z.  Conner,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  head-office 
staff  of  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Canada,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Miss  Elsie  Davidson,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching 
in  the  commercial  department  of  the  colle¬ 
giate  institute  at  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Harold  S.  Deeley,  Sc.  ’26,  is  on  the  mine- 
department  staff  of  the  Canadian  Johns- 
Manville  Co.,  Asbestos,  Que. 

J.  Alex.  Edmison,  Arts  ’26,  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  studying  law  at  McGill  University,  re¬ 
cently  delivered  a  notable  address  in  Mont¬ 
real  on  “The  changing  attitude  toward 
youth.”  Alex,  has  been  for  some  time  much 
interested  in  boys’  work  and  is  director  of 
the  Taylor  Statten  Company’s  boys’  camps. 

Robert  England,  Arts  ’21,  after  taking 
postgraduate  work  in  France  under  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  government’s  scholarship,  is  now 
continental  superintendent  of  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  department  of  the  C.  N.  Rys.,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  organized  their  continental 
emigration  policy.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Economical  Society  and  makes  his 
headquarters  in  London,  Eng. 

Dr.  Gerald  F.  Fairbaim,  Med.  ’22,  is  prac¬ 
tising  at  Springside,  Sask. 

Rev.  D.  K.  Faris,  Arts  ’21,  Theol.  ’24,  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  China  by  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  in  1925,  and  was 
stationed  at  Wuan  Honan  until  March  of 
last  year,  when  the  mission  was  abandoned. 
He  is  now  doing  temporary  mission  work 
among  the  Chinese  in  Korea. 

N.  E.  Gibbons,  Arts  ’27,  is  taking  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  Queen’s  this  year,  and  is 
also  acting  as  an  assistant  in  the  bacteri¬ 
ology  department. 

George  R.  Heasman,  Arts  ’25  (Com¬ 
merce),  formerly  of  the  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  Ottawa,  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  trade  commissioner  at  Batavia,  Java. 

Miss  Irene  Hedley,  Arts  ’23,  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Stettler,  Alta. 

C.  Y.  Hopkins,  Arts  ’24,  is  at  present  at¬ 
tending  the  New  York  City  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  Heights,  New  York. 

H.  M.  Ide,  Sc.  ’27,  and  Don.  Macdonald, 
Sc.  ’24,  are  at  East  Templeton,  Que.,  on  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Fra,ser-Brace  Com¬ 
pany. 

M.  F.  Kirkland,  Arts  ’24,  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  Oshawa  Collegiate  Institute  since 
1925. 

J.  Y.  Ludgate,  Sc.  '23,  is  at  Maniwaki, 
Que.,  engaged  in  forest  .survey  work  for  the 
International  Paper  Co. 


M.  L.  Lynch,  Arts  ’25,  Comm.  ’27,  is  at 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  with  the  Armour  Co. 

Geo.  C.  McBride,  Sc.  ’26,  is  with  the  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York  City. 

D.  J.  MacLeod,  Arts  ’21,  is  pathologist 
in  the  field  laboratory  department  of  the 
Plant  Pathological  Laboratory,  Fredericton, 
N.B. 

D.  C.  Macpherson,  Sc.  ’24,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  who  was 
recently  stationed  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  is  now 
in  Toronto  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  the  new  Royal  York  Hotel. 

Mace  Mair,  Arts  ’24,  until  recently  with 
the  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  Canada  Gypsum 
and  Alabastine  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Paris,  Ont.,  as 
sales  manager. 

Dr.  Clarence  E.  Moore,  Med.  ’27,  is  doing 
postgraduate  work  at  Beverly  Hospital, 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Morse,  Med.  ’26,  is  practising  in 
Needham,  Mass. 

R.  C.  Mott,  Sc.  ’22,  is  doing  assay  work  at 
the  Sherritt-Gordon  mines  in  northwestern 
Manitoba. 

H.  H.  North,  Sc.  ’24,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Braden  Copper  Co.,  Rancagua,  Chile,  was 
recently  at  the  University  while  home  on 
leave.  He  is  returning  to  Chile  almost  im¬ 
mediately  for  another  three-year  period. 

Miss  Marjorie  Purtelle,  Arts  ’26,  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Her  address  is 
1728  Livonia  Ave. 

C.  E.  C.  Ratchford,  Arts  ’22  (Commerce), 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can¬ 
ada,  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 

Miss  Jessie  C.  Richmond,  Arts  ’26,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  collegiate  institute  at  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  as  classics  specialist. 

Rev.  William  Scott,  Arts  ’21,  formerly  of 
Lungchingtsun,  North  China,  is  now  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Yungsaing  High  School,  Ham- 
heung,  Korea. 

Dr.  Julian  C.  Smith,  LL.D.  ’23,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Shawinigan  Power  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  that 
body. 

Russell  Smith,  Arts  ’25,  is  attending  Os- 
goode  Hall,  Toronto. 

Frank  Speers,  Arts  ’27  (Commerce),  was 
recently  appointed  junior  trade  commisioner 
in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

W.  A.  Taylor,  Sc.  ’24,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Quebec  City  as  plant  engineer  for 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Arthur  T.  Williamson,  Arts  ’27,  who  is 
this  session  doing  postgraduate  work  in 
chemistry  at  the  University,  and  who,  by 
the  way,  is  the  efficient  sporting  editor  of 
the  “Review,”  spoke  recently  before  the 
Queen's  branch  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Chemistry  on  “Colloids  in  Nature.” 
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J.  Douglas  Young,  Sc.  ’27,  is  with  the 
Montreal  branch  of  the  Bailey  Motor  Co. 

GENERAL 

Professor  H.  Alexander,  of  the  English 
department  at  Queen’s,  is  leaving  early  in 
May  for  Sweden  to  deliver  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  Canada.  He  will  also  lecture  at  the 
Oxford  University  Summer  School  in  July. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Clarke,  head  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment  at  Queen’s,  is  the  author  of  a  very 
fine  article  on  Thomas  Hardy  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  “Dalhou- 
sie  Review.”  This  article  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  Hardy’s  work. 

Professor  A.  S.  Ferguson,  who  for  some 
years  taught  mental  philosophy  at  Queen’s, 
occupies  the  chair  of  logic  at  Aberdeen 
University,  Scotland. 


The  death  occurred  on  February  23  of  Mr. 
Denis  P.  Branigan,  father  of  Dr.  C.  Hugh 
Branigan,  Med.  ’24,  of  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Branigan  was  for  over  twenty-two  years 
manager  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  at 
Kingston,  and  will  be  well  remembered  by 
many  of  our  alumni. 


The  death  occurred  on  February  2  of  Mrs. 
Colin  G.  Young,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Colin  G- 
Young,  Arts  ’93,  D.D.  20. 


Royal  Securities 
Investment  Service 

Royal  securities  corpora¬ 
tion  maintains  offices  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  important  cities 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  in  New¬ 
foundland,  New  York,  and  London. 

This  extensive  organization  has  been 
built  up  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  in  which  period  we  have  been 
associated  with  the  original  financing 
of  a  large  number  of  successful  under¬ 
takings  in  Canada  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  hydro-electric  power,  telephone, 
tramway,  pulp  and  paper,  cement,  iron, 
steel,  coal,  grain  and  other  industries 
and  utilities.  In  addition,  we  deal  in 
government  and  municipal  bonds. 

The  experience  and  facilities  of  this 
organization  are  at  your  service  when 
you  wish  to  buy,  sell,  or  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  upon  investment  securities. 

Royal  Securities  Corporation 

Limited 

164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Offices  in  Every  Province  of  Canada. 


Canadian  In- 
gersoll-Rand 
riveting  ham¬ 
mers  driving 
rivets  in  struc¬ 
tural  steel 
members. 
Thousands  of 
these  tools 
are  in  daily 
use. 

Compressed  Air 
for  Every  Industry 

COMPRESSED  AIR  is  one  of  the 
three  great  power  transmitting  me¬ 
diums.  It  has  some  peculiar  proper¬ 
ties  which  make  it  most  suitable  for 
many  operations. 

Like  steam  and  unlike  electricity, 
compressed  air  is  used  in  simple, 
rugged  machines.  Like  electricity 
and  unlike  steam,  compressed  air  is 
non-condensable  and  is  transmitted 
through  proper  sized  lines  without 
appreciable  loss  of  pressure. 

The  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Com¬ 
pany  manufactures  air  compressors 
in  over  one  thousand  different  types, 
styles  and  sizes.  These  are  built  to 
deliver  from  ten  to  over  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  They  are  made 
for  every  commercial  style  of  drive. 

In  addition  to  compressors  the 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company 
manufactures  a  complete  line  of  com¬ 
pressed-air-operated  machinery,  tools, 
and  equipment. 

There  is  a  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand 
branch  in  each  important  commercial 
or  mining  centre,  where  intelligent 
engineering  and  mechanical  service 
and  ample  stocks  of  complete  ma¬ 
chines  and  guaranteed  interchangeable 
parts,  may  be  obtained  at  all  times. 


CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

SYDNEY  —  SHERBOOKE  —  MONTREAL 
TORONTO  —  COBALT  —  TIMMINS 
WINNIPEG  —  NELSON 
VANCOUVER 

dissociate  offices  in  all  principal  foreign  cities. 
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BOILERS,  STOKERS,  PUMPS 


Babcock-Wilcox  &  GoIdie-McCulIoch  Limited 

Head  Office  and  Works:— GALT,  CANADA 

Also  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  New  Glasgow  and  Vancouver. 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 

We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on 
margin  on  the 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
London  Stock  Exchange 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Montreal  Curb  Market 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 

JOHNSTON  WARD 

Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Kingston  —  Stratford  —  London  —  Sherbrooke  — 
Moncton  —  Halifax  —  Sydney,  N.S.  —  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Saint  John,  N.B. 

MEMBERS:  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  —  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  —  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 


We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 
municipal,  public  utility  and  indus¬ 
trial  securities;  handle  unlisted  anu 
inactive  securities,  and  lend  money  on 
acceptable  stocks  and  bonds. 

Eleven  offices,  connected  b  private 
wire,  and  membership  on  five  ex¬ 
changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 
service. 


Keep  Your  Investments  Up-to-Date 

Consult  us  frequently,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  advise  and  so  assist 
you  to  improve  and  extend  your  investment  holdings. 

NEWMAN,  SWEEZEY  &  CO.  LIMITED 

Investment  Bankers 

136  St.  James  Street,  -  Montreal 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S" 

P.  C.  MACGREGOR,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

By  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99 


p.  c.  macgregor 


F  the  little  town  of  Almonte  has  no 
other  reason  for  fame  than  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  one  of  the 
greatest  schoolmasters  Canada  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  generation,  it  has  won  its 
place  in  the  Sun.  All  over  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  even  in  more  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  the  World,  one  meets  the 
old  pupils  of  Dr.  P.  C.  MacGregor,  many 
of  whom  occupy  prominent  positions  in 
letters,  politics,  finance,  and  other  phases 
of  activity,  and  all  retaining  afifectionate 
memories  of  the  indefatigable  dominie 
who  moulded  their  youth,  inspired  and 
encouraged  their  studies,  and  bridled  with 
pride  over  whatever  they  later  accon> 
plished  in  the  field  of  effort.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  E.  R.  Peacock, 
the  distinguished  London  financier;  such 
well  known  politicians  as  Senator  Andrew 
Haydon  of  Ottawa,  Hon.  W.  E.  Knowles 
of  Moose  Jaw,  Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry  of 
Toronto ;  Professor  W.  B.  Munro,  head 
of  the  Division  of  History,  Government 
and  Economics  at  Harvard ;  Dr.  R.  Tait 
Mackenzie,  the  well  known  sculptor ; 


Mrs.  O.  D.  Skelton,  the  writer;  the  late 
Professor  Playfair  of  Japan,  and  the 
Rev.  D.  R.  Drummond  of  Hamilton. 

Peter  Campbell  MacGregor  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  December  6th,  1842. 
In  very  early  childhood  he  emigrated  with 
his  family  to  Canada,  settling  at  Balder- 
son’s  Corners,  in  the  County  of  Lanark. 
Elementary  education  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  was  difficult  of  attainment  in 
the  country  districts  of  Canada.  Schools 
were  few  and  far  between,  roads  were 
poor,  the  farmers’  boys  from  earliest 
youth  had  a  multitude  of  chores  to  per¬ 
form  before  and  after  school,  sufficient  to 
beguile  the  unstudious  from  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  But  the  youthful  Mac¬ 
Gregor  was  not  to  be  diverted.  As  he 
was  to  help  in  every  worthy  endeavour 
in  his  future  career,  so  he  was  willing  to 
do  his  part  of\he  farm  work  and  to  study 
whenever  he  could  find  the  opportunity. 
MacGregor’s  parents  were  of  that  sturdy 
Scottish  stock,  who  had  an  almost  roman¬ 
tic  attachment  for  learning,  and  in  whose 
house  the  English  Classics  ranked  only 
behind  the  Bible  as  the  household  litera¬ 
ture.  His  early  education,  after  leaving 
the  little  school  at  Balderson’s  Corners, 
was  obtained  at  the  Perth  Grammar 
School.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
Principal  of  the  Bathurst  and  South 
Sherbrooke  Union  School.  In  1863  he 
matriculated  from  the  Kingston  Grammar 
School  into  Queen’s  University,  standing 
first  and  winning  the  Watkins  Scholar¬ 
ship.  More  scholarships  and  more  prizes 
came  year  after  year  till  his  graduation 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1866,  with  a  first  in  Classics,  Philosophy 
and  English,  and  a  second  in  Mathe¬ 
matics.  After  serving  as  principal  in 
succession  of  the  high  schools  of  Bath, 
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Morrisburg  and  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  in 
1874  he  took  a  similar  post  at  Almonte — 
a  position  he  retained  almost  continuously 
till  he  gave  up  scholastic  work  in  1900  to 
assume  the  position  of  Registrar  of  Deeds 
of  North  Lanark.  In  1915  he  retired  to 
Ottawa,  and  there  death  claimed  him  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1916.  In  1901  his 
Alma  Mater  honoured  him,  and  thereby 
added  distinction  to  herself,  by  giving 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1879  Dr.  MacGregor  married 
Katherine  Ferguson  McNab,  who  proved 
to  be  the  keenest  of  helpmates,  a  veri¬ 
table  tower  of  strength  in  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  beset  the  trying  life  of  so 
self-exacting  a  schoolmaster  as  her  hus¬ 
band.  They  had  three  children :  Annie  K., 
Grace  C. — both  graduates  of  Queen’s — 
and  Howard,  who  was  drowned  at  the 
age  of  eight  in  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Almonte.  Most  thoroughly  did  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  need  the  solicitous  companion¬ 
ship  which  came  to  him  with  his  wife. 
Badly  injured  in  a  railway  accident,  he 
was  a  sufferer  for  years  and  was  still  far 
from  well  when  he  married.  In  fact  he 
bore  the  marks  of  the  accident  all  his  life 
in  a  stiff  knee  and  attendant  rheumatic 
complications.  Few  wives  could  have 
done  as  much  as  did  Mrs.  MacGregor  to 
build  up  her  husband’s  health,  relieve  him 
from  all  household  worries,  and  make 
his  life-work  possible.  She  was  always 
ready  to  open  her  doors  widely  to  all 
visiting  educationalists  and  theologians, 
for  Dr.  MacGregor’s  church  activity 
loomed  largely  in  his  life.  Her  love  and 
companionship  was  most  needed  in  the 
greatest  sorrow  of  their  lives,  which  came 
to  them  with  the  loss  of  their  only  son. 
Only  Mrs.  MacGregor  and  his  immedi¬ 
ate  family  and  friends  realized  to  the  full 
how  deeply  that  blow  cut  into  the  fibre 
of  the  Doctor’s  affectionate  and  romantic 
Gaelic  temperament. 


Queen’s  University  never  had  a  more 
valiant  supporter  than  Dr.  MacGregor. 
As  much  as  it  lay  in  his  power  all  students 
who  had  determined  on  a  higher  scholas¬ 
tic  training,  and  especially  those  who  dis¬ 
played  unusual  talent,  were  skilfully  di¬ 
rected  to  choose  the  Principal’s  Alma 
Mater  as  the  locus  for  their  studies  after 
leaving  the  Almonte  High  School.  He 
was  too  big  a  man  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
part  played  in  Canadian  life  by  the  other 
universities  of  the  Dominion,  but  their 
training,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  that  of 
the  great  lights  of  Queen’s.  For  many 
years  he  served  the  University  assidu¬ 
ously  as  a  Trustee,  and  no  less  so  did  he 
help  in  every  way  in  his  power,  both  by 
contributions  from  his  own  meagre  re¬ 
sources  and  by  constant  solicitation 
among  his  acquaintances,  for  the  finan¬ 
cial  upkeep  of  Queen’s.  A  nomination 
which  he  held  at  the  University  was,  to 
his  friends’  dismay,  turned  over  to  a  wor¬ 
thy  but  impecunious  Almonte  student, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  two 
daughters  were  nearing  the  time  when 
they  would  go  to  Queen’s  and  he  could 
not  then  foresee  how  he  would  finance 
their  education.  Generous  almost  to  a 
fault,  no  one  ever  made  a  vain  appeal  to 
him,  and  thus  it  was,  that  with  the  poor 
salary  paid  to  teachers  in  his  day,  he  was 
far  from  affluent,  but  of  what  he  had  he 
gave  freely. 

Dr.  MacGregor  was  a  keen  lover  of 
good  books,  and  took  care  to  instil  into 
his  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  best 
prose  and  poetry  in  the  English  language. 
He  was  especially  an  admirer  of  Burns. 
Well  does  the  writer  recall  the  fervour 
with  which  he  would  repeat,  swelling 
with  Scottish  pride,  such  a  familiar  pass¬ 
age  as : 

“From  scenes  like  this  Old  Scotia’s  grandeur 
springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered 
abroad; 
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Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of 
kings, 

‘An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of 
God.’  ” 

Dr.  MacGregor  was  a  fine  school  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Unlike  men  of  meaner  ac¬ 
complishments,  always  he  endeavoured 
to  surround  himself  by  assistants  with 
the  highest  attainments  and  to  instil  into 
them  some  of  his  own  keen  enthusiasm. 
If  some  proved  inefficient  he  was  sadly 
disappointed,  but  none  failed  to  receive 
his  support  and  counsel,  and  ever  he 
strove  to  improve  their  standards,  to  ele¬ 
vate  their  outlook. 

Even  in  their  youthful  tendencies  to 
ignore  the  vital  question  of  ways  and 
means  id  a  small  town  school,  with  a 
small  revenue,  the  students  marvelled 
how  the  Principal  managed  to  obtain,  as 
if  by  magic,  special  tutors  to  help  the 
higher  classes  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  term  before  the  awe-inspiring  ma¬ 
triculation  examinations  began. 

In  his  methods  of  handling  his  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  the  boys,  Dr.  MacGregor 
was  not  unlike  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
Those  who  did  not  work,  who  ignored 
the  Classics,  who  showed  tendencies  to 
insubordination,  were  treated  with  an 
iron  hand.  Those  who  despaired,  who 
were  backward  in  their  studies,  he  en¬ 
couraged  with  the  firm  request  that  they 
should  work  harder. 

“Yet  he  was  kind,  and  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  for  learning  was  in  fault.” 

Indeed,  no  one  could  really  be  kinder,  no 
one  could  strive  more  heartily  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  pupils  than  he  whom  all 
knew  as  “P.  C.”  The  school  hours  of 
nine  to  twelve,  and  half  past  one  to  four- 
were  never  respected  by  the  self -exacting 
Principal.  From  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Winter  and  Summer,  and  till 


five  in  the  afternoon  or  even  later,  he 
worked  with  his  pupils,  more  particularly 
in  connection  with  his  favourite  subjects, 
Latin  and  Greek — and  as  a  Classical 
teacher  he  had  few  equals.  Nor  did  his 
labours  end  when  he  left  the  School ;  the 
backward  were  coached  at  his  own  house 
until  late  into  the  night.  Indeed  his 
house,  with  out-of-town  students  board¬ 
ing  there,  and  a  constant  stream  of  stu¬ 
dents  visiting  it  to  be  tutored,  became  an 
annex  to  the  School.  So  absorbed  was 
he  in  his  love  of  education  and  his  keen 
desire  to  help  all  who  sought  for  know¬ 
ledge,  he  remained  blissfully,  almost 
naively,  unconscious  that  this  use  of  his 
house  interfered  very  materially  with  the 
home  life  of  his  family. 

Dr.  MacGregor  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  are  great  teachers  because  they 
genuinely  love  to  teach.  Even  after  he 
had  left  Almonte  and  had  gone  to  live 
in  Ottawa  with  his  daughters  he  was  not 
happy  till  he  had  a  pupil  or  two.  Then 
his  old  enthusiasm  returned,  even  though 
this  was  but  a  few  months  before  his 
death. 

Not  long  ago  a  small  son  of  the  writer 
was  being  bantered  by  a  master  at  the 
school  the  boy  is  attending  because  of  his 
homesick  desire  to  get  back  to  Almonte. 
“Almonte  died,”  he  said,  “when  ‘P.  C.’ 
MacGregor  ceased  to  teach  school  there.” 
And  in  a  sense  this  is  true,  because  the 
lustre  of  the  School,  which  made  it  the 
Mecca  of  students  from  all  over  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Valley  and  added  dignity  to  the 
little  town,  naturally  ended  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  great  Scottish  teacher  whose 
heart  was  in  the  advancement  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  and  strove.  Well  could 
he  say  with  Horace,  Exegi  monumentum 
acre  perennins;  and  well  can  all  Queen’s 
men  add,  Rcquicscat  in  pace  et  in  gloria 
U  niversitatis . 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

By  Gerald  S.  Graham,  M.A. 


IT  was  a  Cambridge  misfortune  that 
Mathew  Arnold  went  to  Oxford,  for 
although  the  praises  of  “Cantebrigge” 
have  been  sung  through  the  centuries 
since  Chaucer’s  time,  no  great  poet  has 
been  successful  in  bequeathing  to  the 
world  such  a  vision  as  the  immortal 
“dreaming  spires”.  As  a  result,  lack  of 
inspired  verse  in  the  manner  of  The 
Scholar-Gypsy  or  Thyrsis  severely  handi¬ 
caps  the  awed  newcomer  who,  under  the 
spell  of  his  new  surroundings,  longs  to 
express  his  pent-up  feelings,  but  finds  the 
minor  poets  quite  unsatisfying.  Yet  a 
Ruskin  might  well  have  filled  the  breach 
and  woven  history  and  romance  from 
Stones  of  Cambridge,  for  there,  in  mate¬ 
rial  things,  will  the  freshman  find  the  key 
to  first  impressions  and  first  affections. 
Just  as  to-day  the  restless  wanderer  in 
a  restless  world  may  discover  soothing 
peace  in  the  cool  dusk  of  a  mediaeval  ca¬ 
thedral,  so  the  student  in  the  mediaeval 
university  town  may  find  and  feel  about 
the  ivied  towers  and  moulding  walls  of 
his  college,  the  calm  and  cultured  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  past  ages.  Inevitably  he  must 
be  influenced  by  an  environment  which 
proved  so  pure  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
his  predecessors,  Spenser  and  Milton, 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 

And  the  subtle  magic  of  tradition  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  college  ancestors  will  meet 
him  wherever  he  goes.  In  Trinity’s  Great 
Court,  with  the  moon  dimly  rising  over 
castle  walls  and  battlements,  he  may  per¬ 
chance  see  young  Macaulay  strolling  slow¬ 
ly  past  the  Fountain;  or  Newton  by  the 
distant  firelight’s  glimmer  poring  over 
books  and  papers ;  penetrating  the  swirl¬ 
ing  fog  in  Jesus  Lane  with  gown  flying 
and  cap  aslant,  the  shade  of  Cromwell 
may  slip  past,  or  Roger  Bacon;  or  the 


dim  figure  of  the  Younger  Pitt  appear, 
muttering  aloud  some  classical  peroration 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Red  Lion.  Ghosts 
and  shadows  of  the  past  loom  up  in  lane 
and  court  and  hall,  and  add  that  intense 
spiritual  significance  to  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  glories  of  the  brick  and  stone. 

Cambridge  has  lost  its  purely  national 
character,  and  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  native  English  character  of  the 
place  has  not  materially  suffered  by  the 
influx  of  the  foreigner  or  the  “colonial”. 
From  the  New  World,  the  Antipodes, 
and  the  Orient  come  the  curious  and  the 
scholarly ;  and  yet  Cambridge  is  far  from 
being  cosmopolitan.  The  old  English 
universities,  mainly  through  the  college, 
seem  to  absorb  and  assimilate  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Indeed  the  college  is  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  man’s  home,  and  it  is  to  this  family 
hearth  that  goes  his  first  loyalty  and  love. 
Trevelyan,  writing  of  his  uncle,  says: 
“Of  all  his  places  of  sojourn  during  his 
joyous  and  shining  pilgrimage  through 
the  world,  Trinity  and  Trinity  alone  had 
any  share  with  his  home  in  Macaulay’s 
affection  and  loyalty.  To  the  last  he  re¬ 
garded  it  as  the  ancient  Greek  or  mediae¬ 
val  Italian  felt  towards  his  native  city.” 

In  the  social  sense,  the  college  provides 
a  good  deal  which  in  the  American  or 
Canadian  university  one  must  seek  in  a 
club  or  fraternity.  In  the  truly  family 
sense,  it  takes  the  responsibility  for  most 
of  a  man’s  needs.  Every  undergrad  and 
affiliated  student  (viz.  graduate  from  an¬ 
other  university)  is  under  the  care  of  a 
tutor  and  the  more  casual  eye  of  a  dean. 
The  position  of  the  tutor  is  comparable  to 
that  of  a  father  confessor.  He  has  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  boy’s  parents  and 
school-master  before  he  comes  up,  and  has 
probably  interviewed  him  beforehand;  he 
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knows  what  allowance  the  boy  will  have, 
in  fact  his  whole  financial  status.  It  is 
his  obligation  to  advise,  cherish,  and  pun¬ 
ish — if  need  be  defend  him  in  police 
court,  attend  him  in  illness,  and  assist  at 
burial. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  lover  of 
breadth  and  diversity  will  find  no  half 
courses,  whole  courses,  or  wide  range  of 
minors  or  majors  from  which  to  choose. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 


Cambridge 


The  field  is  much  more  limited  and  spe¬ 
cialized.  Interests  other  than  his  favour¬ 
ite  subject  he  may  pursue  independently, 
whether  it  be  philosophy  or  the  drama, 
paleography  or  architecture.  In  any  case, 
his.  push-bike  will  take  him  to  the  distant 
club  resort  of  kindred  souls,  or  across 
the  magic  English  countryside  to  ancient 
church  and  crumbling  abbey.  There  is, 
however,  as  in  Canada  and  America,  a 


clearly  marked  division  between  honours 
men  and  pass  men.  The  latter  proceed 
to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  degree  and  try  exams  in  subjects  not 
necessarily  related,  one  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  without  any  final  general  examina¬ 
tion  or  proficiency  test.  The  honours 
man  is  the  favoured  creature,  and  no  mis¬ 
applied  doctrine  of  democracy  need  keep 

him  lagging  with  the  crowd.  Whereas 
the  pass  students  are  treated  by  lecturer 

and  teacher  as  if  they  were  all  made  in 
the  same  mould,  the  honours  man  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  individual  possessing  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  personality 
which  is  his  own. 

In  general,  the  university  frames  the 
curriculum  while  the  colleges  do  the 
teaching,  and  on  this,  the  educational  side, 
the  Canadian  will  receive  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  unaccustomed  extent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  an  honours  man  working  under 
his  director  of  studies,  to  whom  he  is 
sent  by  his  tutor  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term,  reads  mainly  history,  writes  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  papers  to  be  read  aloud  to 
this  supervisor,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
sometimes  three  years  he  is  examined  both 
as  to  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  has 
become.  In  some  tripos,  or  final  exams, 
there  is  an  essay  with  topics  of  purely  gen¬ 
eral  nature — a  means  of  estimating  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  general  ability  and  his  capacity  to 
write  decent  English.  The  tutorial  sys¬ 
tem  is  of  course  rather  involved  and  very 
expensive;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  al¬ 
though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  long 
ceased  to  be  regarded  in  America  as 
models  to  be  consciously  imitated,  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  endeavour  both  at  Har¬ 
vard  and  Princeton  to  strengthen  that 
particular  element  in  college  life. 

The  Canadian  coming  from  a  university 
.where  student  councils  (and  sometimes 
student  newspapers)  abuse  the  Faculty 
and  beard  the  Senate,  where  Nihilist  clubs 
hold  secret  meetings  and  talk  black  tyr- 
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anny  and  Grant  Hall  decoration  rights, this  family  care  or  discipline  which  the 


where  student  mobs  paint  street  cars,  pull 
down  theatres,  and  assault  and  abduct 
critical  newspaper  reporters,  where  the 
whole  student  body  goes  on  strike — such  a 
“Son  of  Liberty”  is  apt  to  find  the  system 
of  control  and  discipline  prevailing  in  the 
English  universities  and  colleges  rather 
unreasonable  and  even  intolerable.  He 
may  resent  his  tutor’s  paternal  domi¬ 
nance,  the  potency  of  the  dean’s  advice, 
or  the  long  legs  and  arms  of  the  watchful 
“bulldog”.  He  may  be  irritated,  too,  by 
rules  which  confine  him  to  his  college 
lodging  after  10  P.M.  or  strictly  prohibit 
his  entrance  after  12  P.M.  How  the 
burly  members  of  Science  ’23  would  be¬ 
moan  the  loss  of  midnight  parties,  or  the 
Avonmore  bewail  the  absence  of  appeal¬ 
ing  choristers,  and  Peter  Lee  the  lack  of 
trade  in  pie  and  coffee !  Yet  wisdom  must 
teach  respect  for  the  proctor  in  cap  and 
gown  and  his  two  husky  bulls  in  long 
tails  and  plug  hats,  for  they  indeed  repre¬ 
sent  the  “Majesty  and  Law”  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Nightly  parading  the  winding 
streets  and  market  place,  these  doughty 
bulldogs  held  in  leash  keep  keen-eyed 
watch  for  the  unwary  student — without 
cap  or  gown,  smoking,  courting,  quarrel¬ 
ling,  or  sneaking  into  the  forbidden 
“gods”  of  the  local  theatre.  In  fact,  even 
the  Queen’s  man  of  ’24,  conscious  of  his 
ripened  years  and  cognizant  of  his  rights 
as  a  British  subject,  while  laughing  appre¬ 
ciatively  as  a  bulldog  pursued  his  prey  to 
earth,  was  himself  embraced  by  the 
“Law”  and  sent  home  to  “digs”  at  10 
o’clock. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  boy 
coming  from  the  stricter  atmosphere  of 
the  public  school  probably  welcomes  the 
new  life  as  one  of  greater  freedom.  The 
training  and  balanced  discipline  of  the 
public  school  enable  him  to  fit  more  easily 
and  more  naturally  into  the  highly  organ¬ 
ized  mechanism  of  university  life.  Yet 


school  takes  over  from  the  parents  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  defend 
the  emphasis  laid  on  paternalistic  control. 
When  a  boy  comes  to  university  he  is 
generally  assumed  to  have  reached  suffi¬ 
cient  years  of  discretion  to  conduct  in 
good  part  his  own  life.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  futile  and  absurd  for  the  newcomer  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  delicately  complicated 
and  tried  system,  the  roots  of  which  lie 
so  very  deep  in  the  past.  He  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  at  once.  He  may  only  judge  by 
results;  and  the  products  of  the  English 
method,  despite  all  its  minor  eccentricities, 
do  vindicate  that  system  abundantly  and 
grandly.  To  the  public  school,  however, 
due  deference  should  be  paid;  and  per¬ 
haps  if  one  would  know  the  university, 
one  should  understand  the  public  school. 
The  English  freshman  is  more  intellectu¬ 
ally  precocious  and  has  a  broader  and  be- 
ter  background  than  the  Canadian  or 
American.  Hence  he  can  afford  to  con¬ 
centrate  more  narrowly  in  his  undergra¬ 
duate  work  than  can  his  cousins  overseas. 

At  Harvard  one  talks  of  how  much 
work  one  does ;  in  Cambridge  it  is  simi¬ 
larly  the  fashion  to  declare  how  little  one 
does.  On  the  whole,  the  Cambridge  man 
works  as  hard  and  plays  as  hard  as  the 
Queen’s  man.  Morning  for  lectures,  af¬ 
ternoon  for  sport,  the  convivial  cup  of 
tea  at  4.30  or  5,  desultory  work,  Hall  din¬ 
ner,  studies,  and  miscellany,  and  then  to 
bed — such  might  be  the  routine  of  the 
undergrad,  although  miscellaneous  activi¬ 
ties  cover  a  larger  ground  than  one  would 
care  to  estimate.  The  athletic  star  claims 
equally  as  much  glory  and  is  held  in  quite 
as  high  esteem  as  in  Canada,  although 
probably  the  fine  scholar  is  paid  higher 
honour  than  across  the  water.  But  in 
any  capacity  a  man  is  fairly  judged — 
whether  he  be  nobleman  or  freeman — by 
what  he  is  worth;  and  in  the  little  clois- 
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tered  world  of  university  he  may  choose 
his  career  and  rise  according  to  his  own 
efforts  and  abilities.  There  is  the  Union 
where  he  may  join  debate  with  states¬ 
men  from  Westminster  on  issues  of  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Socialist  Club  where  he  may 
learn  realities  and  dream  Utopias,  “The 
Magpie  and  Stump”  where  he  may  be 
both  witty  and  foolish,  the  Heretics  Club 
where  he  may  assault  the  theory  of  Jonah 
and  the  whale,  the  Misogamist  Club  where 
he  may  perjure  himself,  the  Madrigal 


Club  where  he  may  sing,  the  Beagles 
where  he  may  ride — or  fall — and  the  Boat 
Club  where  he  may  row  seriously  or  punt 
lazily — down  the  sluggish  Cam,  between 
terraced  banks  and  drooping  willows,  past 
ivied  college  walls  and  under  antique 
bridges  —  down  to  Byron's  Pool  and 
Grantchester.  And  all  these  fresh  worlds 
are  open  to  the  hesitant  Canadian  whose 
Love  of  Learning  is  tempered  with  Love 
of  Living  and  the  desire  to  participate  in 
the  complexities  of  English  student  life. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 


BUILDINGS,  like  professors,  have 
personality.  They  are  visible  and 
speak  to  us  in  personal  memories.  Above 
all,  they  have  a  history,  and  the  history  of 
a  building  determines  its  character. 

A  subtle  personality  belongs  to  our 
smallest  building,  the  University  obser¬ 
vatory,  now  happily  surrounded  by  turf 
and  with  a  more  pleasing  background 
than  it  had  in  earlier  years.  With  all  its 
quaintness  it  carries  with  it  an  interesting 
but  sedate  history.  Probably  less  is 
known  of  the  actual  history  of  the  Obser¬ 
vatory  than  of  any  of  the  other  buildings, 
and  so  we  are  publishing  here  a  concise 
statement  of  its  origin  and  development. 

Interest  in  the  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun  on  May  26,  1854,  appears  to  have  fur¬ 
nished  an  impulse  towards  the  erection 
of  an  observatory  in  the  public  park  at 
Kingston.  In  April,  1855,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  City  “for  the 
special  object  of  carrying  out  effectively 
the  contemplated  design  of  erecting  an 
observatory  and  obtaining  a  good  tele¬ 


scope  (and  perhaps  other  instruments)  in 
connection  with  the  park”. 

As  a  result  of  and  due  chiefly  to  the 
efforts  of  Lieut. -Col.  Baron  de  Rotten- 
berg,  Professor  Williamson,  Judge  Bur- 
rowes,  and  Doctor  Yates,  an  equatorial 
telescope  of  61 4  inch  objective  was  bought 
for  $800  and  erected  in  a  small  wooden 
tower  in  the  City  Park  in  the  spring  of 
1856.  This  building  was  located  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  corner  of 
Barrie  and  Stuart  streets. 

In  1858  Professor  Williamson  made 
and  published  a  series  of  observations 
on  Donati’s  comet.  And  on  application 
to  Parliament  an  annual  grant  of  $500 
was  obtained  in  1860.  This  permitted  the 
erection  of  a  better  building,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  small  brick  observatory 
costing  $1400. 

The  location  being  somewhat  unsatis¬ 
factory,  the  observatory  equipment  was 
transferred  in  1881  to  the  University 
grounds,  and  the  brick  building  in  the 
City  Park  removed.  However,  its  posi- 
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tion  can  still  be  identified  by  the  opening 
amongst  the  trees  just  to  the  right  of  the 
present  walk.  Also  two  of  the  round 
limestones,  resembling  millstones,  which 
were  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  tele¬ 
scope  while  in  the  brick  observatory  at  the 
City  Park,  are  still  in  the  park  near  King 
street  where  they  are  used  as  seats  or 
tables  for  picnickers. 


in  the  attic  of  the  Mechanical  Laboratory. 

In  1909  the  present  observatory,  on  the 
south-west  corner  of  University  Avenue 
and  Stuart  Street,  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$4525.  There  is  a  basement  under  the 
whole  building.  A  pipeless  furnace  is  in 
the  central  part  and  at  the  sides  are  rooms 
through  which  the  large  concrete  transit 
and  equatorial  telescope  piers  pass  to  solid 


At  the  Lmiversity  the  equipment  was 
housed  in  a  small  wooden  building  situ¬ 
ated  just  west  of  where  Carruthers  Hall 
now  stands.  This  building  consisted  of 
three  small  rooms.  In  one,  heated  by  a 
stove,  Professor  Williamson,  wearing 
two  overcoats  and  several  mufflers,  used 
to  teach  his  class  in  astronomy.  This 
room  also  contained  the  mean  time  clock. 
A  second  room  held  the  transit  and  side- 
rial  clock.  And  a  third,  reached  by  about 
six  steps,  housed  the  equatorial  telescope. 

It  was  necessary  to  remove  this  obser¬ 
vatory  about  1901,  when  Fleming  Hall 
was  begun,  and  the  apparatus  was  stored 


rock.  One  enters  the  computing  room, 
where  are  located  the  mean  time  and  si- 
derial  clocks,  and  chronograph.  To  the 
east,  is  the  transit  room,  the  3Yz  inch 
transit  being  the  instrument  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  time  determinations.  To  the  west, 
half  a  dozen  steps  lead  to  the  equatorial 
room,  where  the  6rA  inch  equatorial  with 
its  driving  clock  is  mounted.  This  room, 
which  is  circular,  has  an  excellent  revolv¬ 
ing  dome.  The  latter  telescope  is  the 
one  used  in  general  observatorial  work. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Observatory  is  a 
very  valuable  asset  in  the  teaching  of  as¬ 
tronomy. 
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BULLETIN  OF  MEDICINE  ’26 

PART  I 


Foreword 

HIS  bulletin  is  intended  to  enable  the 
boys  to  get  in  touch  with  each  other, 
to  furnish  addresses  so  that  we  can  all 
correspond  more  freely,  and,  since  we 
cannot  all  see  each  other,  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  a  sort  of  paper  reunion  whereby 
we  may  again  feel  that  we  are  still  mem¬ 
bers  of  Med’s  ’26. 

During  our  six  years  together  at 
Queen’s,  we  first  of  all  liked  each  other, 
then  we  got  to  know  each  other,  then  we 
learned  to  put  up  with  each  other,  and 
finally  we  learned  the  grand  lesson  of 
tolerance — the  ability  to  like  people  for 
what  they  are  rather  than  for  what  we 
would  like-  them  to  be.  If  we  think  over 
this  process  we  will  see  that  it  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  social 
life,  and  therefore  well  worth  the  time 
spent  in  learning  it. 

Excuse  the  sermonizing  vein,  but  this 
is  Sunday  morning,  and  perhaps  that  has 
something  to  do  with  it!  We  hope  that 
many  of  the  gang  will  be  at  the  Medical 
Association  meeting  in  Kingston  this 
spring,  where,  in  the  absence  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  we  may  get  to  like  each  other  even 
better,  and  we  all  collectively  wish  each 
other  all  good  luck,  success,  and  happi¬ 
ness. 

John  Lansbury, 

President. 

Personalia 

Y  inspiration  all  is  gone;  I  grasp 
my  pen  and  wish  that  John  and 
Cyclone,  Arch  and  Lew  were  here  to 
think  their  thoughts  in  ink,  and  help  me 
ponder,  scratch  and  blink,  and  make  a 
rhyme  for  you.  But  all  are  fled  to  dis¬ 


tant  climes,  they  bother  not  their  heads 
with  rhymes,  not  even  with  a  Frolic; 
they  spend  their  days  in  doing  good,  and 
telling  people  what  they  should  avoid  to 
keep  from  colic.  The  Year  of  ’26,  they 
say,  has  crumbled  up  and  blown  away 
in  every  known  direction,  but  I  am  here 
to  nail  the  lie  and  tell  the  bally  earth  and 
sky,  this  needs  a  slight  correction. 

Though  we  have  spread  and  some  are 
wed,  the  census  shows  that  none  are  dead, 
and  none  so  far  arrested.  Our  separate 
thoughts  converge  and  draw  the  memory 
to  those  Fridays  raw  when  our  “un¬ 
knowns”  we  tested.  Once  more  we  live 
among  the  stiffs,  and  catch  the  aro¬ 
matic  whiffs  which  came  from  out  their 
gizzards ;  once  more  we  hear  the  missiles 
pass  as  Red  McKelvey  smashed  some 
glass  and  let  in  wintry  blizzards.  Mu¬ 
seums  seem  to  float  to  mind  where  on 
the  bottles  one  could  find  a  sort  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic;  and  then  methinks  I  glimpse  a 
night,  when  certain  persons,  rather 
tight,  did  Cohen’s  up  terrific.  Again,  the 
Muse  recalls  the  day  when  our  friend 
Doctor  William  Hay  warned  all  of  plague 
infernal,  and  no  one  shaved  for  near  a 
week  because  each  deadly  brush  did  reek 
with  germs  that  killed  a  colonel.  Anoth¬ 
er  stands  upon  the  floor,  and  gloveless 
there  forevermore,  digs  goitres  from 
their  moorings,  the  while  he  tells  how  he 
himself  (with  no  man  helping  but  him¬ 
self)  did  many  wondrous  curings.  And 
so  they  pass  in  bright  review,  the  Dean, 
Fred  Cays,  and  Wally,  too,  and  laughing 
Blime  Austin ;  the  Gynaecologist  is  there, 
and  Teddy  E.  without  much  hair,  and 
even  Snow  from  Boston;  the  man  who 
taught  us  every  hour,  of  Fundamentals 
and  their  power,  and  how  to  shoot  a  dyne, 
Daddy  McCallum,  far  from  plump,  the 
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Gibson  twins,  and  dear  old  Hump, 
MacClement,  all  were  fine,  and  Dr.  Read 
and  Spencer  M.  and  Tommy  L.  (remem¬ 
ber  him?),  Bob  Gardiner  and  Joe  Quig¬ 
ley,  and  Mathy  who  could  take  Anat.  and 
point  to  this  and  then  to  that  till  brains 
went  piggly-wiggly. 

Yes,  there  were  more,  I  must  confess, 
but  I  can  hazard  at  a  guess,  that  often 
times  we  wonder  just  what  has  happened 
to  the  Gang  who  saw  that  daily  echoes 
rang  and  raised  a  heap  of  thunder.  1 
think  of  Nate  and  brother  Bill,  and  all 
the  many  loves  of  Shill,  and  Taximan 
Jim  Campbell;  I  think  of  Arch,  a  friend 
indeed,  Fitzpatrick  with  his  burst  of 
speed,  Shep.  with  his  rumpus  daily,  the 
quiet  Amos  with  his  smile,  and  Slim  who 
measured  half  a  mile,  and  Klepto  “Big 
Bill”  Bayley.  Then  Quartus  oozes  into 
view,  a  whiter  man  we  never  knew,  and 
so  we  say  of  Ellis,  Cliff  D.  and  Ken  were 
friendly  men,  and  so  were  Ralph  and 
Herbert  N.,  among  that  crowd  of  fel¬ 
lows.  Ada  could  always  raise  a  kick, 
and  catch  one  too,  or  wield  a  stick,  a 
mighty  man  of  battle;  Sauer  came  from 
that  wondrous  land,  where  I  am  given 
to  understand  they  grow  the.  Swiss  Milk 
Cattle.  Timmy  Brown  was  staunch  and 
true,  and  Aubrey  Jones  and  his  pal  Lew, 
while  John  did  all  our  drawing;  though 
some  we  had  could  shoot  the  bull,  ’twas 
old  Bob  Irwin  had  the  pull,  while  others 
did  the  jawing.  Allan  the  quiet,  Roily 
the  fat,  the  melancholy  Frank,  Sheik  Pat, 
and  Donald  M.  Carmichael,  were  just  as 
much  part  of  the  Year  as  any  kick  in  any 
beer  or  tires  on  any  cycle.  The  Macs 
names  took  a  lot  of  room,  from  P.  A.  to 
our  friend  McBroom,  you  know  them  all 
by  name,  and  Rufus  John  and  Dougald 
fit  into  the  gang,  as  part  of  it,  with  Jim 
and  Ken  the  same.  Hoie  and  Phil  and 
Uncle  Bill,  a  social  place  essayed  to  fill, 
and  each  achieved  ambition ;  now  two  are 
married,  so  I  hear,  and  so  it  goes  through 


all  the  Year  (a  very  blessed  condition!). 
The  Duke  and  Abe  and  Vernie  J.  are 
rolling  in  the  dough,  they  say,  Til  bet  that 
others  follow,  and  Gibbie  in  his  North¬ 
ern  haunts,  sees  to  the  needs  and  sundry 
wants  of  Depot  Harbor  Hollow.  Harry 
Carleton  and  Maxwell  Gosse,  though 
each  adorned  with  thinning  floss,  had 
plenty  in  their  attic,  and  Thomas  Goodi- 
son  will  cure  a  lot  of  aches  and  chills,  I’m 
sure,  before  he  grows  rheumatic;  then 
Alec  with  his  Anti-freeze  is  not  a  man 
at  whom  to  sneeze,  he  surely  knew  his 
onions,  while  Owen  Nunez  (with  B.A.) 
and  Daniel  Bolshevik  O’Ray  will  treat 
much  more  than  bunions.  Insurance  man 
was  Bernard  R.,  he  nearly  wrote  up  War¬ 
wick’s  car,  except  that  Warwick  had 
none.  The  only  member  of  the  Year, 
whose  name  so  far  does  not  appear, 
would  surely  be  a  sad  one,  if  he  could 
see  the  time  ahead  when  all  such  memo¬ 
ries  would  lie  dead,  and  no  more  would 
we  ponder  on  what  happened  to  our 
friends — for  friendship  stops  when  in¬ 
terest  ends.  And  that’s  what  makes  me 
wonder,  if  we  can’t  help  old  Arch  to 
keep  the  chords  of  Friendship  humming 
deep  within  us,  lads,  and  whether,  though 
we  may  be  the  world  apart,  we’ll  keep  the 
spirit  and  the  heart  we  had  at  Queen’s 
together. 

Chas.  E.  Lyght. 


The  Young  Men  of  Kin 

THE  following  fragment  has  been  un¬ 
earthed  after  nearly  five  years’  hard 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of 
any  yet  discovered,  and  throws  important 
light  on  the  hitherto  mysterious  period 
known  as  the  exodus  from  the  City  of 
Kin.  The  following  translation  has  been 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Archaeology : 

“Now  when  the  years  did  number 
twenty  and  six,  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
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young  men  of  Kin  were  delivered  of  their 
tormentors.  And  it  came  to  pass  after 
this  fashion. 

“The  men  of  Prof  gat  them  up  and 
said,  ‘No,  thou  hast  sojourned  with  us  • 
these  six  years,  and  it  is  but  meet  that  ye 
should  go  forth  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  for  have  we  not  told  ye  even 
more  than  we  ourselves  do  wot  ?’ 

“And  the  young  men  answered  every 
one,  beginning  with  Slim  the  son  of  Bur 
even  unto  Shep  the  son  of  Agun,  saying, 
‘Of  a  truth  thou  slobberest  a  mighty  bib¬ 
ful. ’  (Now  a  bib  holdeth  about  thirty 
and  four  firkins  after  the  measure  of  the 
Gentiles.) 

“But  when  the  men  of  Prof  heard  this 
they  were  wroth,  and  spake,  saying,  ‘Save 
that  ye  prove  that  -ye  believe  even  as  we 
believe  concerning  the  mysteries  of  heal¬ 
ing,  we  will  not  let  ye  go,  no,  not  by  a 
jug-ful  shall  ye  go.’  (Now  this  is  a 
mighty  oath,  for  a  jug  holdeth  hooch, 
which  in  those  days  was  sacred  unto  the 
High  Priests  of  the  Temple  of  Med.) 

“So,  when  the  days  were  accomplished, 
Blim,  who  cometh  from  afar  and  is  a 
cheerful  countenance  withal,  asked  the 
young  men,  saying,  ‘What  think  ye  of  the 
sinus  which  is  called  straight  ?’  And  with 
one  accord  they  answered,  saying,  ‘Lo, 
we  believe  even  as  thou  believest.’  And 
he  asked  them  yet  again,  saying,  ‘How 
treatest  thou  one  afflicted  with  a  grievous 
wound  ?’  And  they  say,  ‘Thou  shalt  pour 
the  oil  in  the  wound,  but  the  wine  thou 
shalt  pour  into  thine  own  belly.’  And 
he  let  them  go,  every  man  his  way. 

“But  Wali,  who  knoweth  all  things, 
being  anxious  to  prove  them  further, 


shewed  them  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  and 
another  with  sores,  and  quoth,  saying, 
‘Name  ye  me  these  afflictions,  and  hesi¬ 
tate  not  when  ye  speak.’  And  great  fear 
took  hold  on  the  young  men  of  Kin,  and 
they  trembled  so  that  one  knee  smote 
upon  another,  and  they  answered  and 
said,  ‘The  palsy  is  the  palsy  of  Bell,  but 
of  the  sores  we  know  not.’ 

“And  Wali  opened  his  bowels  of  com¬ 
passion,  saying,  ‘Have  ye  never  heard  of 
the  sores  of  the  Vagabond?’  And  they 
held  their  peace.  Nevertheless,  Wali 
hardened  not  his  heart,  but  gave  unto 
every  man  a  mark,  saying,  ‘Go  ye  forth 
and  heal  the  children  of  Can,  but  take 
heed  of  the  Council,  for  they  shall  have 
Dominion  over  you.’ 

“And  Ed,  the  son  of  Ry,  who  casteth 
out  devils,  tarried  hard  by,  and  he  called 
unto  him  Humph,  who  was  a  sorcerer 
and  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  And  he  said  unto  him,  ‘Ask 
thou  of  them  also  a  question.’  And 
Humph  propounded  a  great  perplexity, 
the  mystery  of  which  was  so  great  that 
even  to  this  day  no  man  knoweth  the  an¬ 
swer  thereof. 

“And  in  like  manner  did  all  the  men 
of  Prof  try  the  young  men  of  Kin,  yet 
none  fainted  nor  fell  by  the  wayside. 

“And  when  they  were  delivered  of 
these  torments  they  were  scattered  unto 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  And  some 
of  them  in  their  extremity  took  unto 
them  young  virgins  and  had  them  to  wife, 
but  many  partook  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape.” 


John  Lansbury. 
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THE  STUDENTS’  UNION 

THOUGH  somewhat  delayed  by  strikes 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  work 
on  the  Students’  Union  building  has  been 
more  or  less  steady,  and  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  has  been  made.  The  delays 
have  been  such,  however,  that  it  is  now 
doubtful  whether  the  Union  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session.  This  uncertainty  will  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  many,  but  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  development  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  committee  in  charge.  No 
further  hold-ups  are  anticipated,  and  the 
work  is  being  rushed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  appearance  of  the  building  at 
the  moment  suggests  its  final  form,  and 
a  fair  idea  of  this  new  home  for  student 
organizations  and  activities  can  be  had 
by  the  passer-by  on  Union  Street.  It 
promises  fully  to  realize  the-  splendid 
plans  described  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Wilgar 
in  the  Review  of  last  August. 


EXPANSION  OF  MINING  AND 
CHEMISTRY  DEPARTMENTS 

IN  our  February  issue  we  spoke  of  pos¬ 
sible  plans  for  replacing  the  Old  Mill 
with  a  more  commodious  and  up-to-date 
plant.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  by 
the  University  authorities,  and  the  means 
to  the  end  have  been  considerably  assisted 
b y  the  specific  promise  of  the  Ontario 
Government  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to¬ 
wards  a  new  building.  A  small  sub-com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  determine 
details  of  location,  etc.,  but  has  not  yet 
made  a  decision. 

The  decision  as  to  site  is  bound  up  with 
the  decision  on  policy — whether  merely 


to  extend  the  present  building  or  to  erect 
a  more  pretentious  structure,  at  a  much 
greater  cost  but  preserving  the  high 
standard  of  Queen’s  architecture  and  the 
present  quadrangle  arrangement  of  our 
grounds. 

The  policy  in  regard  to  the  new  mill 
is  being  considered  along  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  enlarging  of  the  chemistry  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  overcrowded  and  needs 
new  laboratories  to  accommodate  its 
growing  industrial  division. 


GIFT  TO  UNIVERSITY 
ART  COLLECTION 

A  VALUABLE  and  very  interesting 
addition  recently  came  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  art  collection,  when  eighteen  pic¬ 
tures,  the  work  of  Miss  Kathleen 
Shackleton,  were  presented  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Peacock,  Arts  ’94,  of 
London,  England. 

The  series  comprises  studies  of  Black- 
feet  Indians  and  other  Canadian  types, 
and  is  done  in  the  characteristic  style 
which  brought  Miss  Shackleton  so  much 
note  during  and  following  her  sojourn 
in  Canada. 

This  splendid  gift  is  but  a  further  in¬ 
dication  of  Mr.  Peacock’s  continued  and 
generous  interest  in  his  Alma  Mater. 


ALUMNI  WIN 
MORE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

UEEN’S  men  as  usual  were  promi¬ 
nent  among  those  honoured  by  the 
National  Research  Council  this  year. 
Queen’s  did  not  win  any  of  the  four  fel¬ 
lowships,  but  was  awarded  no  less  than 
four  studentships  and  six  bursaries.  Only 
McGill  equalled  Queen’s  in  the  number 
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of  prize-winners  on  the  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  list. 

B.  W.  Sargent,  B.A.  ’26,  M.A.  ’27,  who 
has  been  doing  research  work  in  physics 
at  the  University,  has  been  granted  one 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  scholarships 
for  this  year. 

The  Review  is  glad  to  convey  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  Alumni  Association 
to  these  scholars  who  have  brought  fur¬ 
ther  honour  to  their  Alma  Mater. 


PALMAM 

QUI  MERUIT  FERAT 

N  event  of  considerable  interest  to 
all  followers  of  Queen’s  athletics 
took  place  at  the  Ontario  Club,  Toronto, 
on  June  22,  when  a  few  Queen’s  gradu¬ 
ates  and  personal  friends  of  Frank  R. 
Leadlay,  Sc.  ’25,  and  Harry  L.  Batstone, 
Comm.  ’26,  and  Med.  ’32,  gathered  to 


tender  them  a  complimentary  banquet. 
The  speeches  eulogized  the  great  Queen’s 
football  teams  of  1922-25,  of  which  these 
two  men  were  such  effective  members. 
“Pep”  and  “Red”  were  each  presented 
with  a  large  silver  tray  carrying  their 
etched  portraits  and  appropriately  in¬ 
scribed.  The  engraved  inscription  is  not 
only  an  admirable  piece  of  workmanship, 
but  in  its  wording  will  remain  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  worthiest  memorials  to 
Canadian  sportsmanship.  Such  a  tribute 
was  well-deserved. 

The  inscription  reads : 

“Frank  R.  Leadlay  and  Harry  L. 
Batstone,  the  Invincible  Backfield  of 
Queen’s  University  Football  Team, 
Dominion  Champions  1922-23-24,  In- 
tercolegiate  Champions  1922-3-4-5. 
Loyal  Comrades,  Generous  Rivals, 
True  Gentlemen  Both.  This  same 
presentation  is  made  to  them  by 
Queen’s  Graduates  and  Friends  in 
Honour  of  Their  Lasting  Contribution 
to  the  Ideals  of  Canadian  Sport  and 
Manhood.” 
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1928  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

ROFESSOR  MacCLEMENT  gath¬ 
ered  no  less  than  492  students  into 
his  fold  on  the  fourth  of  July  to  open  the 
nineteenth  session  of  Canada’s  most  not¬ 
able  university  summer  school. 

Other  eastern  colleges  cater  in  the 
summer  to  a  demand  for  special  studies 
only,  and  in  the  West  the  younger  uni¬ 
versities  are  beginning  to  attract  their 
own  neighbours  for  summer  work. 
Queen’s  Summer  School  remains  unique, 
in  that  she  offers  general  undergraduate 
Arts  work  and  at  the  same  time  appeals 
to  and  attracts  students  from  every  pro¬ 
vince.  This  reacts  in  favour  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves,  who  find,  as  they  do  not 
find  elsewhere,  the  atmosphere  of  a  com¬ 
plete  Arts  faculty  functioning  throughout 
the  summer. 

Despite  the  unusual  amount  of  writ¬ 
ten  work  and  reading  demanded  of  the 
Summer  School  students,  full  tennis 
courts  by  day  and  the  strains  of  music 
through  the  windows  of  Grant  Hall  at 
night  remind  the  passer-by  that  the  social 
amenities  are  not  neglected  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  session.  Closely  associated  with 
both  study  and  recreation  are  popular 
field  trips  in  biology,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  for  which  Frontenac  County  is 
well  suited. 

This  summer  every  province  except 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  represented, 
Quebec  and  Saskatchewan  students  be¬ 
ing  the  most  numerous  of  those  from 
outside  Ontario.  There  are  also  a  few 
Americans  in  attendance. 

The  staff  of  the  Summer  School  this 
year  includes  two  members  from  outside 
Queen’s — Mr.  Hugh  F.  Sutherland  of 
Glasgow  and  Oxford  universities,  who 
is  here  from  England  teaching  economics ; 
and  Mr.  F.  L.  Sine,  Arts  ’06,  Sci.  ’08, 
principal  of  Sydenham  High  School,  who 


is  again  instructing  in  geology  and  min¬ 
eralogy. 


NEW  TENNIS  COURTS 

HE  congestion  on  the  six  concrete 
courts  at  the  rear  of  Gordon  Hall 
has  been  so  severe  during  the  summer 
schools  and  the  fall  terms  of  the  past  two 
or  three  years  that  the  A.  B.  of  C.  was 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
additional  facilities  for  this  sport. 

After  considering  various  possible  lo¬ 
cations  it  was  decided  to  build  a  second 
series  of  six  concrete  courts  on  the  piece 
of  land  lying  just  to  the  south  of  the 
Richardson  Stadium  on  Albert  Street. 
These  courts  have  now  been  completed 
and  are  an  improvement  on  the  others  in 
that  they  have  been  treated  with  a  colour¬ 
ing  substance,  giving  them  a  reddish 
tint  and  minimizing  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  so  apparent  on  the  white  courts. 

The  new  courts  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  Summer  School  students,  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  and  no  doubt  will 
be  likewise  appreciated  by  the  intra¬ 
murals  when  they  arrive  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber. 


ONTARIO  AND  DOMINION 
MEDICAL  CONVENTIONS 

HE  high  spot  of  the  annual  Ontario 
Medical  Association  meeting  at 
Kingston  was  reached  for  Queen’s  men 
on  Thursday  night,  May  31,  when  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Queen’s  medi¬ 
cos  gathered  for  an  alumni  dinner  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel.  All  remarks  on  the  ar¬ 
rangements  abound  in  fulsome  praise.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  Queen’s 
gatherings  of  the  yea'r,  representatives 
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being  present  from  most  of  the  classes 
between  1877  and  1928  inclusive;  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  an  Ontario  function,  as 
distant  quarters  as  Saskatchewan  and 
England  were  genially  represented. 

Queen’s  alumni  were  notable  among 
the  speakers  at  the  morning  technical 
meetings.  Besides  leading  several  of  the 
discussions  Queen’s  graduates  contrib¬ 
uted  the  following  papers.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Jaffrey,  Med.  T3,  of  Hamilton,  spoke 
on  Dermatitis  Venenata;  Dr.  George 
Hooper,  Med.  T5,  of  Ottawa,  spoke  on 
Procidentia  Uteri ;  Dr.  D.  T.  Smith,  Med. 
’01,  of  Ottawa,  read  a  paper  on  Surgical 
Shock;  Dr.  J.  G.  Dwyer,  Arts  ’02,  Med. 
’05,  LL.D.  ’27,  delivered  an  important 
address  on  Our  Present  Conception  of 
Focal  Infection;  and  Dr.  James  Wallace, 
Arts  ’98,  Theol.  ’01,  Med.  ’20,  Associate 
Field  Director  of  the  A.  P.  H.  Associa¬ 
tion,  closed  with  a  paper  on  The  Practis¬ 
ing  Physician  and  his  Relationship  to 
Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Austin,  Professor  of  Surgery 
at  the  University,  was  elected  district 
councillor  on  the  executive  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  holding  next  year’s  convention  at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

At  the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
meeting  in  Charlottetown,  Queen’s  was 
naturally  less  numerously  represented, 
but  eight  Queen’s  men  were  among  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  who  took  the  boat 
to  the  Island  capital  to  join  with  about 
twice  that  number  of  doctors  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Dr.  L.  J.  Austin 
delivered  a  paper  at  the  technical  sessions 
on  The  Wasted  Hand.  Dr.  A.  T.  Bazin,  of 
Montreal,  was  elected  president  for  the 
next  year,  when  the  convention  will  meet 
in  Montreal.  The  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  meets  in  Winnipeg  in  1930,  and 
preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for 
its  entertainment. 


A  new  undertaking  of  the  C.  M.  A.  is 
their  historical  section,  which  includes  as 
Queen’s  representatives  on  its  committee, 
Dr.  Thomas  Gibson,  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell, 
and  Dr.  Austin. 


FINE  RECORD 
IN  DOMINION  COUNCIL 

ED.  ’28  have  started  off  by  estab¬ 
lishing  an  unusually  high  record  at 
their  Dominion  Council  examinations. 
Of  this  year’s  fifty-seven  graduates  fifty- 
three  wrote  their  Council  examinations, 
and  of  these  fifty  were  successful.  Be¬ 
sides  them  seven  graduates  of  ’26  and 
’27  also  wrote  and  passed.  That  is, 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  Queen’s  candi¬ 
dates  passed  successfully,  thereby  placing 
Queen’s  once  more  at  or  very  close  to  the 
top  of  the  list  of  Canadian  medical  schools 
whose  graduates  tried  the  tests. 


THEOLOGICAL 
ALUMNI  CONFERENCE 

HE  thirty-sixth  annual  conference  of 
the  Queen’s  Theological  Alumni 
will  take  place  during  the  week  beginning 
October  29.  The  outstanding  speaker 
this  year  will  be  the  celebrated  scholar 
and  translator,  Rev.  Professor  James 
Moffatt,  D.D.,  now  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  who  will  deliver 
the  Chancellor’s  lectures  on  The  Bible  for 
Us.  The  following  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Theological 
College  will  also  deliver  papers :  Profes¬ 
sors  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  W.  G.  Jordan, 
J.  R.  Watts,  N.  Micklem,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Kyte,  University  Librarian.  Dr.  Mick, 
of  Westboro,  Rev.  D.  L.  Gordon  of  Agin- 
court,  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Sisco  of  Port  Hope 
are  the  other  speakers.  All  those  desir- 
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ing  entertainment  must  apply  to  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Rev.  H.  W.  Cliff,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Kingston,  not  later  than  October  15. 
Meetings  of  the  conference  are  open  to 
the  public,  to  ministers,  to  graduates  of 
all  universities,  and  to  students  of 
Queen’s. 


THE  SPRING  CONVOCATION 

HE  Spring  Convocation,  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  2,  officially  closed 
Queen’s  eighty-seventh  session,  and 
marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Grant’s  accession  to  the  principal- 
ship.  Memories  of  the  “Grand  Old  Man” 
of  Queen’s  were  reburnished  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Chisholm,  Arts  78,  of  Mont¬ 
real,  and  the  unique  position  of  Principal 
Grant  in  the  life  of  the  University  was 
appropriately  made  the  motif  of  Principal 
Taylor’s  annual  address. 

Mr.  Justice  Dennistoun  of  Winnipeg, 
Dr.  Lome  Pierce  of  Toronto,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Walkem  of  Kingston  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Fraser 
of  Dunbarton,  and  Rev.  T.  E.  Holling  of 
Lindsay  were  laureated  D.D. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  presided  over  an  interesting 
ceremony  in  memory  of  one  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  the  late  Dr.  James  Douglas  of 
New  York,  in  whose  honour  a  tablet  was 
unveiled  by  A.  W.  Friend,  President  of 
the  Aesculapian  Society,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Davis,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  Kingston 
General  Hospital,  where  the  tablet  will 
be  placed.  Besides  having  been  Chan¬ 
cellor  from  1915  to  1918,  Dr.  Douglas 
had  endowed  several  tutorships  at 
Queen’s,  and  in  particular  had  contrib¬ 
uted  a  substantial  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  library,  which  happily  bears  his 
name. 


During  the  Convocation  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Endowment  Campaign 
had  provided  up  to  that  time  over  one 
million  dollars. 

Sixteen  graduates  received  further  de¬ 
grees,  including  Mr.  J.  R.  Tuck  of  Cam- 
rose  Normal  School,  who  became 
D.Paed. ;  119  men  and  women  received 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  20  became  B.Comm., 
and  47  were  made  B.Sc.  Allowing  for 
duplications  this  made  a  total  of  202, 
while  later  in  the  year  at  the  special 
Medical  Convocation  Medicine  graduated 
57  more. 


HONORARY  GRADUATES 
OF  1928 

Lt.-Col.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Robert 
Maxwell  Dennistoun,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
K.C.,  C.B.E.,  graduated  from  Queen's  in 
1885.  He  then  attended  Osgoode  Hall 
and  rose  to  be  a  bencher  of  the  Law  So¬ 
ciety  in  1906.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  moved  to  Winnipeg  and  was  called 
to  the  Manitoba  Bar  in  1907.  There  he 
rose  rapidly  to  distinction,  teaching  in 
the  Manitoba  Law  School  as  well  as  car¬ 
rying  on  an  extensive  practice.  He  was 
appointed  K.C.  in  1908,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  military  duties  in  1918 
became  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Manitoba.  Always  interested  in  mili¬ 
tary  matters,  Col.  Dennistoun  went  over¬ 
seas  in  1914  in  the  first  Canadian  contin¬ 
gent  with  the  Fort  Garry  Horse.  Later 
he  commanded  the  53rd  Canadian  Infan¬ 
try  Battalion,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
Staff  as  Deputy  Judge- Advocate-General, 
for  which  service  he  was  appointed  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  Empire.  His  pub¬ 
lications  on  military  law  are  well-known 
to  soldiers.  Winnipeg  has  honoured  Col. 
Dennistoun  in  several  ways,  and  he  is 
Commodore  of  the  Royal  Lake  of  the 
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Woods  Yacht  Club,  suggesting  an  inter-  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education,  and 
est  in  sport  that  has  continued  since  his  retains  sufficient  energy  to  be  a  good 
final  year  at  Queen’s,  when  he  was  cap-  golfer  even  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
tain  of  the  football  team.  six. 


*  *  *•  * 

Rev.  Lorne  Albert  Pierce,  B.A., 
S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  was  born 
at  Delta,  Ontario,  and  graduated  from 
Queen’s  in  1913.  Later  he  studied  in 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
United  Theological  College  at  McGill, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
University,  and  Columbia  University. 
Ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  found  a  con¬ 
genial  location  nearly  ten  years  ago  as 
editor  of  the  Ryerson  Press.  As  editor 
he  has  brought  out  several  Canadian  se¬ 
ries,  including  The  Makers  of  Canadian 
Literature  and  Canadian  Historical 
Studies.  Dr.  Pierce  is  himself  the  author 
of  Our  Canadian  Literature,  Wesley  and 
the  new  Catholicism,  and  Marjorie  Pick- 
thall,  a  hook  of  remembrance  (which  won 
him  a  notable  position  in  the  world  of 
belles-lettres),  and  other  volumes.  He 
has  been  an  unceasing  collector  of  Cana- 
diana,  and  has  enriched  Queen’s  library 
by  a  unique  collection  of  Canadian  publi¬ 
cations. 

-  • 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Joseph  Boomer  Walkem,  B.A., 
LL.D.,  K.C.,  was  born  in  1842  in  Pres¬ 
ton,  Lancashire.  He  was  brought  to  Can¬ 
ada  as  a  child  and  was  educated  in  the 
Montreal  High  School  and  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  in  1880 
and  was  made  Queen’s  Counsel  in  1896. 
Mr.  Walkem  has  always  been  a  keen 
churchman  and  has  long  loyally  served 
the  Ontario  diocese  of  which  he  has  been 
chancellor  for  some  years.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Kingston  Bar,  a  bencher 
of  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario,  prominent 
in  all  social  service  work,  ex-chairman  of 


*  *  *  * 

Rev.  James  Roderick  Fraser,  M.A., 
D.D.,  was  born  in  Pictou  County,  N.S., 
and  was  educated  in  the  Pictou  Academy, 
whence  he  came  to  Queen’s,  graduating 
B.A.  ’93,  and  M.A.  ’95,  with  honours  in 
philosophy.  He  completed  his  theological 
work  at  Queen’s.  Ordained  in  1898,  Dr. 
Fraser  served  as  minister  of- the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Uxbridge,  Ont.,  for 
twenty-three  years,  since  when  he  has 
served  the  congregations  of  Columbus 
and  Dunbarton.  Dr.  Fraser  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  alumnus,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Queen’s  Theo¬ 
logical  College  for  some  years.  At  all 
times  Dr.  Fraser  has  been  a  leader  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

*  *  *  * 

Rev.  Theophilus  Ernest  Holling, 
B.A.,  D.D.,  was  born  in  England  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1889  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He 
studied  at  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg, 
graduating  B.A.  with  honours  in  philoso- 
pthy  and  theology.  Ordained  in  1894,  he 
served  in  the  pastorate  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  British  Columbia,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  East  in  1912,  where  he  has  been 
minister  in  Brantford,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  in  Lindsay. 
He  held  high  office  in  the  courts  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  was  commissioner 
to  the  two  General  Councils  of  the  United 
Church.  Dr.  Holling  is  a  poet  and  au¬ 
thor,  was  a  member  of  the  Hymnbook 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Order  of  Service  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada. 
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UNIVERSITY  ELECTIONS 

HE  spring  elections  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  University  resulted  as 
follows : 

Trustees  elected  by  the  graduates 
were — Mr.  J.  M.  Farrell,  B.A.  ’89,  of 
Kingston,  re-elected,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  Registrar  of  the  University 
Council  as  well  as  Trustee;  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Whitton,  M.A.  T 7,  of  Ottawa, 
vice  Dr.  Cappon,  LL.D.  ’  21,  retired. 


CHARLOTTE  E.  WHITTON,  ARTS  ’17 

Miss  Whitton  is  the  second  woman  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr. 
Cappon’s  predecessor  having  been  Miss 
Edith  Rayside,  Arts  ’96,  of  Hamilton, 
elected  in  1922,  but  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  Board. 

All  the  other  bodies  entitled  to  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  re¬ 
elected  the  members  whose  terms  were 
expiring.  There  are  as  yet,  however,  two 
vacancies  among  the  Trustees — the  seats 
held  by  the  late  Col.  Kent,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Mowat.  These  will  be  filled 
by  appointment. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Niclde  was  re-elected  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
executive  committee  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell  of  Kings¬ 
ton. 

To  the  University  Council  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  by  the  graduates — Mr. 
T.  A.  McGinnis,  B.Sc.  ’09,  of  Kingston; 


Dr.  Lome  Pierce,  B.A.  T3,  LL.D.  ’28,  of 
Toronto;  Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  M.A.  ’94, 
LL.D.  T9,  of  Toronto.  These  three  re¬ 
place  Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.A.  ’05, 
of  Montreal ;  Rev.  D.  McTavish,  B.A. 
’81,  M.A.  ’82,  D.Sc.  ’85,  of  Toronto; 
and  Dr.  E.  J.  Williams,  B.A.  ’03,  M.D. 
’04.  The  other  four  Councillors  retir¬ 
ing  this  year  were  re-elected. 

Professors  W.  A.  Mackintosh  and 

D.  S.  Ellis  were  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
place  of  Professors  Norman  Miller  and 

E.  L.  Bruce,  to  represent  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ence.  The  Medical  representatives  were 
re-elected.  Professor  S.  W.  Dyde  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Professor  Morgan  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Theological  College. 

Members  of  the  Athletic  Board  of 
Control  elected  by  the  graduates  were 
Mr.  T.  A.  McGinnis,  B.Sc.  ’09,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Elliott,  B.Sc.  T2,  of 
Deloro.  The  other  graduate  members 
are  Dr.  C.  W.  Drury,  B.Sc.  ’09,  of  Wel¬ 
land,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith,  B.Sc.  T4, 

v. 

Deputy  Minister  of  Highways  for  Onta¬ 
rio. 

STAFF  PROMOTIONS 

T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Queen’s 
Board  of  Trustees  on  May  2,  the 
following  promotions  were  made:  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  Norman  Miller  to  be  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sors  C.  E.  Walker  and  R.  G.  Smails  to  be 
Associate  Professors  in  the  Department 
of  Economics,  Assistant  Professor  H. 
Alexander  to  be  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  Assistant  Professor  J.  L.  Logan 
to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Knox  to  be  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics,  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Hay  to 
be  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 

The  Trustees  pressed  Dr.  Jordan  to 
remain  in  active  service,  though  he  had 
requested  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
emeritus  professors. 
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The  Employment  Service 

S  mentioned  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Reviezv,  the  Service  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Engineering  Society  decided 
last  spring  to  place  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  under  the  supervision  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  The  details  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  transfer  of  this  important 
work  are  now  practically  complete,  and 
in  future  the  Service  will  be  handled 
from  the  Alumni  Office,  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Gordon  J. 
Smith,  in  personal  charge  of  the  work. 
Mr.  J.  S.  McDonell,  the  former  manager, 

is  kindly  lending  his  valued  aid  and  ad¬ 
vice  until  the  Service  gets  in  full  swing 
in  its  new  location.  Files  have  already 
been  arranged  covering  the  various  firms 
where  Queen's  alumni  have  been  placed 
during  the  past  five  years;  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  other  alumni  records,  such  as 


addresses,  etc.,  will  all  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  Service. 

The  work  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
we  once  again  solicit  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  our  alumni,  not  only  in  main¬ 
taining  the  former  efficiency  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  but  in  making  it,  if  possible, 
of  even  greater  service  than  heretofore 
to  graduates,  students,  and  employers. 

We  ask  that  our  alumni  advise  us  when 
any  openings  for  university  men  or 
women  come  to  their  notice.  We  also 
urgently  request  that  they  let  us  know 
noz v  whether  they  are  desirous  or  willing 
to  change  their  present  positions,  should 
the  opportunity  for  change  or  advance¬ 
ment  arise.  A  confidential  file  including 
such  data  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  bureau.  We 
wish  particularly  to  emphasize  this  phase 
of  the  matter.  The  Service  is  in  receipt 
of  almost  daily  requests  for  technical  or 
other  help,  and  many  of  these  requests 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  “turn 
down,”  with  “No  one  available  for  the 
position.”  Though  we  may  not  at  the 
moment  know  of  an  alumnus  who  is 
equipped  for  the  position  and  temporarily 
“out  of  a  job,”  there  very  probably  are 
several  who,  though  employed,  might  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
position  in  question.  We  should  know  of 
these.  Will  such  an  alumnus  therefore 
please  state,  either  on  the  back  of  his 
alumni  record  form  or  by  a  special  letter, 
that  he  is  open  to  consider  other  than  his 
present  employment,  giving  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  experience,  etc.  Help  your¬ 
selves  and  help  the  Service,  by  doing 
this ;  and  do  not  forget  that  the  Service 
exists  for  your  benefit. 
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Fees  for  1929 

ELL,  here  we  are  again  on  the  same 
subject — * — annual  Alumni  sub¬ 
scriptions  !  Like  the  ants  and  the  sugar, 
we  get  back  to  it  as  often  as  possible. 

As  the  current  year  draws  to  a  close, 
we  are  able  to  take  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  our  membership  for 
1928  registered  approximately  a  forty- 
five  per  cent,  increase  over  that  of  our 
first  year.  If  any  of  the  alumni  who  have 
not  subscribed  for  1928  feel  inclined  to 
do  so,  even  at  this  late  date,  and  help 
build  this  increase  to  fifty  per  cent,  their 
remittances  will  be  given  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  For  1929,  help  us  achieve  a  fur¬ 
ther  fifty  per  cent,  improvement. 

The  activities  of  the  Association,  the 
interest  of  the  Reviezv,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Employment  Service,  all  increase  geo¬ 
metrically  as  our  membership  grows. 
Each  three-dollar  subscription  enhances 
the  value  of  every  other  three-dollar  sub¬ 
scription.  It  is  the  alumni  members  who 
make  the  Alumni  Association.  We  can 
have  this  enhanced  value  and  interest  if 
each  alumnus  does  his  part.  This  makes 
us  bold  to  bring  up  again  the  monthly 
theme  of  “Fees.” 

Our  1928  year  ends  on  September  30. 
About  that  time  you  will  be  receiving 
subscription  blanks  for  1929.  Three 
dollars — money  order,  cheque,  dollar 
bills,  or  gold — make  you  a  member  of  the 
alumni  association  of  your  Alma  Mater , 
and  include  your  annual  subscription  to 
your  alumni  publication.  Our  experi¬ 
mental  years  have,  we  feel,  been  success¬ 
ful  ;  we  are  now  establishing  our  perma¬ 
nent  organization  and  developing  our  ac¬ 
tivities.  Your  subscription  is  no  longer 
a  mere  bet  on  our  success;  it  is  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  it. 

September  30  will  soon  be  here.  Are 
your  three  dollars  already  trembling  in 
anticipation  of  their  trip  to  Kingston? 
Do  we  hear  them  flutter? 


A  Welcome  Contribution 

ON  another  page  of  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Review  will  be  found 
the  first  part  of  the  “Bulletin  of  Med. 
’26.”  The  second  installment,  which 
comprises  biographies  of  the  members 
of  that  notable  year,  will  be  published  in 
the  October  issue — the  complete  bulletin 
being  of  somewhat  too  great  length  for 
one  number.  The  letter  from  Dr.  “Arch” 
Abernethy,  the  secretary  of  Med.  ’26, 
which  appears  below,  speaks  for  itself 
with  reference  to  this  “labour  of  love.” 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  work 
entailed  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  bul¬ 
letin,  and  Med.  ’26  should  indeed  take 
pride  in  the  possession  of  a  secretary  who 
not  only  undertakes  such  a  task,  but  sees 
it  through  so  successfully.  We  feel  that 
the  report  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  alumni  who  were  at  college  during 
the  the  sojourn  of  Med.  ’26,  as  well  as 
by  the  actual  members  of  that  year.  We 
also  hope  that  this  splendid  contribution 
may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other  class 
secretaries  to  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

*  *  * 

Laurentian  Sanatorium, 

Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts,  P.Q., 
May  4,  1928. 

The  Editor,  Queen  s  Review , 

Queen’s  University, 

Kingston,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  you  the  yearly  bulletin 
of  Meds.  ’26,  to  be  used  as  you  see  fit. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  now  that  summer 
(and  a  slack  season  for  news)  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  you  might  devote  some  pages 
to  the  bulletin  intact.  Lyght’s  rhyming 
doesn’t  make  bad  reading,  and  Lans- 
bury’s  “Young  Men  of  Kin”  used  to  be 
followed  with  interest  in  the  Journal  from 
1920-1926. 

In  any  case  I  hope  that  you  find  the 
enclosed  addresses  of  some  use  in  the 
Alumni  Notes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arch.  J.  Abernethy,  M.D.  ’26 
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Appreciation 


MANY  of  the  articles  so  far  published 
in  the  Reviezv  have,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  been  very  favourably  received,  and 
some  have  brought  forth  pleasing  com¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  greater 
tribute  has  been  paid  to  any  of  them  than 
that  offered  upon  Dr.  Flammer’s  scholar¬ 
ly  review  of  Ludwig’s  Napoleon ,  which 
appeared  under  The  Bookshelf  in  our 
March  number.  We  are  glad  to  convey 
to  Dr.  Flammer  the  appreciation  with 
which  his  fine  contribution  was  received 
by  the  alumni. 


While  on  the  subject  of  contributions 
to  the  Review,  we  once  more  solicit  from 
the  alumni  articles  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  are  interested,  upon  peculiarities  or 
little-known  features  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  may  be  living,  upon  some 
event  or  series  of  events  during  their 
careers  at  College,  or  upon  the  particular 
activities  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Such  descriptive  offerings — we  feel  that 
purely  technical  or  philosophic  articles 
are  outside  our  scope — almost  invariably 
hold  considerable  interest  for  other 
alumni.  By  such  means  will  the  Reviezv 
continue  to  be  the  medium  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  and  reminiscences 
among  the  far-flung  family  of  Queen’s. 


Leaving  Kingston  on  April  30,  Dr. 
MacClement  and  Mr.  Smith  made  their 
first  stop  at  Sudbury,  Ont.,  and  from 
there  travelled  westward  through  Can¬ 
ada  to  the  Pacific  coast,  stopping  at  al¬ 
most  every  centre  where  an  appreciable 
group  of  Queen’s  alumni  were  located. 
From  Victoria  the  return  journey  was 
made  via  Seattle  and  Portland,  back  into 
Canada  at  Trail  and  Rossland,  thence 
eastward  over  the  southerly  route  to  Win¬ 
nipeg,  and  then  southward  through  Du¬ 
luth,'  Chicago,  and  Detroit  to  Windsor 
and  Kingston. 

Wherever  the  Queen’s  representatives 
went  they  were  most  kindly  received,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  alumni  everywhere 
was  marked  by  their  eagerness  to  hear  all 
the  news  from  “the  Old  Ontario  Strand.” 

The  trip  was  an  unquestionable  success 
from  every  angle.  But  more  of  this 
anon ! 


Our  Contributors 

J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  M.A.  ’99,  LL.D. 
’25  (PED.,  Harvard),  who  has  written 
so  appreciatively  of  the  late  Dr.  MacGre¬ 
gor  in  the  present  issue,  contributed  the 
article  on  “Canada’s  Mineral  Heritage” 
in  our  number  for  December,  1927, 
where  a  resume  of  his  career  appeared. 


The  Western  Tour 

THE  accumulation  of  so  much  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  news  during  the 
past  three  months,  when  the  Review  did 
not  appear,  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
more  in  this  issue  than  make  a  brief  men¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  trip  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
MacClement  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  across  Western  Can¬ 
ada.  We  hope  in  our  October  number  to 
elaborate  somewhat  upon  the  journey  and 
give  a  short  summary  of  the  itinerary 
and  the  various  alumni  meetings  held. 


*  :js  *  * 

Gerald  S.  Graham  is  a  graduate  of 
Queen’s,  having  received  his  B.A.  in  ’24 
and  his  M.A.  in  ’25.  Upon  graduation 
he  won  the  Queen’s  Arts  Travelling  Fel¬ 
lowship  and  went  to  Harvard.  From 
there  he  went  to  England  under  the  Sir 
George  Parkin  Foundation,  and  is  at 
-present  doing  postgraduate  study  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  some 
impressions  of  which  he  gives  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Reviezv. 
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Mary  (Naismith)  Matheson,  of 
Redcliffe,  Alberta,  graduated  from 
Queen’s  in  1911  with  the  degree  of  B.A. 
as  Mary  Naismith.  Mrs.  Matheson  has 
kindly  contributed*  two  of  her  poems  to 
the  Review  and  another  one  will  shortly 
appear.  She  writes  short  stories  for  the 
Sunday  School  publications,  and  also 
verse  which  has  appeared  there  and  in 
the  Western  Home  Monthly ,  New  Out¬ 
look,  Literary  Digest,  Canadian  Book¬ 
man,  Public  Opinion  (London,  Eng¬ 
land),  and  Canadian  daily  papers  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Ottawa,  Edmonton,  Regina,  and 
Kingston. 

❖  *  *  * 

E.  Cockburn  Kyte,  the  new  librarian 
at  the  University,  assumed  his  duties 
on  July  1.  A  short  summary  of  Mr. 
Kyte’s  career  was  given  in  our  April 
number  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  review  of 
The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  which  ap¬ 
pears  under  The  Bookshelf  in  the  pres¬ 


ent  issue,  serve  as  an  introduction  of  Mr. 
Kyte  to  the  alumni  body  of  Queen’s. 


E.  COCKBURN  KYTE 
Librarian  at  Queen’s 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


THE  BRIDGE 
OF  SAN  LUIS  REY 

1,,,  THORNTON  WILDER 
Published  by  Boni,  New  York 
Reviewed  by  E.  Cockburn  Kyte 

SOME  years  ago  an  enthusiast  making 
a  public  speech  referred  to  a  recently 
issued  Government  document.  It  was 
“unique,”  he  said ;  then  qualified  the  word. 
“  ‘Unique,’  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  being 
very  unusual.” 

The  phrase,  which  at  that  time  shot 
light  horrors  through  the  pulse  of  at 
least  one  listener,  now  seems  to  have  an 


application;  the  book  to  be  noted  is  in  a 
similar  fashion  “unique.”  It  is  the  work 
of  a  young  American  who  attracted  pass¬ 
ing  attention  with  a  clever  novel  “Cabala” 
and  is  able  to  use  English  of  a  delight¬ 
fully  suave  construction.  He  can  de¬ 
scribe  a  situation,  can  write  good  dia¬ 
logue  and  understands  the  characters 
that  he  creates.  If  that  were  all,  the 
nomination  of  this  book  would  import 
no  more  than  that  of  a  hundred  carefully 
forgotten  novels  from  the  past  five  dusty 
years.  But  it  is  not  all. 

The  injustice  of  popular  approval  made 
The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  a  best  seller. 
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That  approval  was  puffed  into  being  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  and  was  kept  in  air 
by  other  men ;  all  pleased  to  praise  a  book 
that  might  succeed  without  their  praise. 
To  demur  at  success  where  success  has 
been  deserved  may  appear  ungracious, 
but  those  who  understand  a  fine  achieve¬ 
ment  will  allow  that  the  work  was  not 
meant  for  community  applause.  It  makes 
an  unusual  demand  upon  the  reader;  it 
is  a  book  better  gauged  at  the  second 
reading  than  after  the  first ;  and  its  three¬ 
fold  motif,  exhibited  at  the  beginning 
as  a  cord  for  flagellation,  must  (unless 
the  whole  intention  of  the  work  is  missed) 
must  at  the  end  be  silently  woven  by  the 
understanding  into  a  cord  of  love.  Love 
is  the  final  cause,  and  the  little  Friar  who 
first  assayed  “to  justify  the  way  of  God 
to  Man”  may  find  his  own  justification 
in  the  mind  of  every  man. 

On  a  certain  day  a  bridge  in  Peru  broke. 
Five  travellers  then  upon  it  fell  to  death 
in  the  valley.  The  apparent  want  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  that  death  pricked  a  friar  to 
search  among  the  lives  thus  ended  for 
evidence  of  high  intention.  Had  those 
lives,  at  that  moment  and  altogether,  come 
to  fulfilment?  The  question  is  explicit, 
the  answer  implicit;  but  the  calibre  of 
the  reader  will  be  tested  before  he  or  she 
can  verify  that  answer. 

Apart  from  its  merits  as  a  novel  the 
book  takes  rank  as  a  fine — a  profound — 
psychological  study.  Each  of  the  char¬ 
acters  is  so  truly  recorded  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  life  here  presented  convinces  bio¬ 
graphically.  Esteban  and  his  love  for 
his  brother  may  be  most  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  memory  of  some;  but  by  many 
the  chief  place  will  be  given  to  the  old 


nun,  Dona  Maria  del  Pilar.  Her  anxious 
search  for  someone  to  continue  her  work, 
her  stern  discipline  to  test  the  metal  of 
her  chosen  graduate,  her  acceptance  of 
the  burden's  additional  weight  when  her 
successor  fell — all  is  in  accord  with  psy¬ 
chological  observations  and  with  dramatic 
unity.  The  possibility  that  she  will  not 
be  abandoned,  the  hint  of  another  who 
may  take  her  place  at  last,  rounds  the 
story  fittingly.  That  other,  La  Perichole, 
who  is  forced  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
The  Hound  of  Heaven  to  forsake  her 
world,  her  lover  and  her  art,  gains  our 
sympathy  almost  because  the  author  is 
careful  to  make  no  claim  for  her.  He 
leaves  her  to  higher  judgment. 

There  is  no  space  in  which  to  criticize 
the  Marquesa,  whom  some  will  think  the 
chief  personage;  no  space  to  point  out 
the  wit  and  character  of  Uncle  Pio,  who 
surely  shares  her  importance.  Except 
as  a  whole  the  work  is  difficult  of  criti¬ 
cism;  a  defect  that  it  does  not  share  with 
many  modern  novels ;  and  as  a  whole 
criticism  will  be  (and  generally  has  been) 
respectful.  One  so  seldom  finds  good 
art,  sound  psychology,  and  a  sense  of 
“the  ultimate  decency  of  things”  united 
in  a  six-shilling  novel.  For  the  third  at¬ 
tribute  let  one  quotation  speak: 

“  ‘Soon  we  shall  die,  and  all  memory 
of  those  five  will  have  left  the  earth, 
and  we  ourselves  shall  be  loved  for  a 
while  and  forgotten.  But  the  love  will 
have  been  enough;  all  those  impulses 
of  love  return  to  the  love  that  made 
them.  Even  memory  is  not  necessary 
for  love.  There  is  a  land  of  the  living 
and  a  land  of  the  dead,  and  the  bridge 
is  love,  the  only  survival,  the  only 
meaning.’  ” 
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ON  TO  KINGSTON  FOR  THE  ’VARSITY  GAME ! 

REUNION  —  OCTOBER  4,  5,  and  6 ,  1928 


THE  General  Alumni  Association  was 
born  at  “The  Reunion.”  The  echoes 
of  that  great  week  in  November,  1926, are 
still  with  us;  but  we  cannot  be  content 

with  echoes.  The  idea  of  a  general  re¬ 
union  each  fall  grows  stronger  each  year. 
The  reunion,  usually  at  the  time  of  one 
of  the  senior  football  games,  is  made  the 
occasion  of  specific  class  gatherings;  and 
this  fall  the  week-end  of  the  Queen’s- 
’  Varsity  game,  October  6,  has  once  more 
been  chosen  for  the  auspicious  event. 

Early  last  spring  five-year-old  Arts 
and  Science  ’23  started  the  wheels  turn¬ 
ing  for  a  reunion  of  their  classes  this  fall, 
and  they  are  now  all  set  for  their  class 
dinners  on  Friday  evening,  the  ’Varsity 
game  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Alumni 
dance  Saturday  evening.  The  dates  are 


October  4,  5,  and  6.  Medicine  ’23  are 
rather  more  scattered  than  the  others  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  their  organiza¬ 
tion  so  far  advanced ;  but  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  year  are  interested,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  something  may  yet  be  done. 
It  depends  on  how  many  men  communi¬ 
cate  with  Dr.  John  H.  Orr,  who  is  the 
only  member  of  Med  ’23  permanent  exe¬ 
cutive  at  present  in  Kingston. 

Arts  ’22  have  also  decided  upon  a  gath¬ 
ering  at  Kingston  for  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  week-end,  and  are  looking  forward 
to  a  full  representation  of  their  year. 

Members  of  Arts  ’23  and  Science  ’23 
have  already  had  notices  from  their  offi¬ 
cers.  If  they  have  not  received  such,  they 
should  write  immediately  to  the  addresses 
given  below.  Arts  ’22  should  receive 
their  notices  in  the  near  future. 


ARTS  ’23 

Come  yourself.  And  you  are  hereby 
cordially  invited  to  bring  with  you  your 
husband,  or  wife  and  family  (if  any), 
or  anyone  else  whom  you  may  wish. 

Meet  your  old  friends.  Encourage  the 
team  by  your  presence.  Get  once  more 
the  thrill  of  former  days. 

Up  Arts  ’23 ! 

Ernest  C.  Gill, 

415  Bloor  Stret,  West, 
Toronto  4,  Ont. 

MEDICINE  ’23 

Make  the  fifth  anniversary  of  your 
graduation  as  notable  as  Arts  and  Science 
are  making  theirs. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  reunion  of 
your  year  this  fall  communicate  with 
Dr.  John  H.  Orr, 

529  Johnston  Street, 
Kingston,  Ont. 


SCIENCE  ’23 

There  is  but  one  place  to  be  on  the 
week-end  of  October  the  sixth — at  Kings¬ 
ton  and  Queen’s,  with  the  “Old  Gang.” 

A  dance  in  Grant  Hall,  a  ’23  dinner, 
and  one  of  those  Queen’s-’ Varsity  rugby 
games  are  among  the  major  attractions 
on  the  programme. 

Come  and  bring  the  family ! 

L.  W.  Lockett, 

Apt.  27,  126  Durocher  Street, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

ARTS  ’22 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  of  Arts  ’22, 
this  fall  is  to  see  a  reunion  of  “The  Year.” 

Let’s  all  get  to  Kingston  for  the  big 
game. 

Come  one !  Come  all ! 

S.  Murray  Chown, 

Renfrew,  Ont. 


Everybody  —  On  to  Kingston  for  the  ’  Varsity  Game  ! 
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Senior  C.  I.  R.  F.  U.  Schedule  —  1928 


Oct.  6 — ’Varsity  at  Queen’s. 
Oct.  13 — McGill  at  ’Varsity. 
Oct.  20 — Queen’s  at  McGill 


Oct.  27 — Queen’s  at  ’Varsity 
Nov.  3 — McGill  at  Queen’s 
Nov.  10 — ’Varsity  at  McGill 


Reservations 


HE  A.  B.  of  C.  or  the  Alumni  Office 
is  very  glad  to  reserve  seats  for  our 
alumni,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  and  to 
be  sure  of  reservations  applications  must 
be  in  early.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  applicants  who  request  tickets  for 
the  Kingston  games  as  well  as  for  those 


at  Montreal  and  Toronto.  Queen’s  foot¬ 
ball  team  depends  for  its  financial  sup¬ 
port  almost  exclusively  on  the  gates  at 
the  Richardson  Stadium.  So  far,  it  is 
there,  and  there  alone,  that  our  presence 
at  the  game  gives  material  support  to  the 
Tricolour. 


Q  Holders  of  the 
Class  of  1928 

THE  portraits  of  the  athletic  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  graduating  years  form 
the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the 
Keviezv.  They  are  of  men  who  have  won 
distinction  in  senior  sports  and  at  the 
same  time  have  reached  the  position  of 
degree-holders  in  the  studies  set  forth 
by  the  University’s  curricula.  Faces 
familiar  to  followers  of  all  branches  of 
athletics  appear  there — men  who  have 
given  their  best  for  the  University  and 
now  enter  the  ranks  of  the  graduates. 

Five  earned  their  gold  Q’s  on  the  grid¬ 
iron.  Captain  “Cliff”  Howard  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  team  take  the 
1927  Intercollegiate  laurels.  “Liz” 
Walker,  great  outside  wing,  was  one  of 
the  brilliant  defensive  artists  on  the  same 
squad,  and  himself  captained  the  game 
1926  team.  “Honey”  Reynolds  and  Jack 
Stevenson  played  stellar  roles  on  the  line 
— Reynolds  becoming  a  hero  when  ’Var¬ 
sity  were  beaten  3-1  a  year  ago  last  fall. 
“Jimmy”  Wright,  only  remaining  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  1924  Dominion  champions, 


will  be  present  for  another  year  so  as  to 
complete  his  course  in  Commerce. 

Lindsay,  Boucher,  and  Pelton  will  no 
more  flash  their  hockey  knowledge  in 
Queen’s  uniforms.  The  former  two, 
stars  on  Northern  Ontario  junior  teams, 
followed  almost  identical  careers  at  col¬ 
lege,  jumping  from  the  Juniors  to  the 
Seniors  in  record  time,  and  playing  bril¬ 
liantly  for  them  ever  since.  Pelton.  a 
former  McGill  intermediate,  was  a  steady 
defence  man  on  Queen’s  teams  for  the 
past  three  years. 

The  B.  W.  F.  Club  loses  a  horde  of 
men,  led  by  the  mighty  Honsberger,  and 
including  Crame,  Grant,  Kelly,  Hanna, 
Anderson,  and  Bartels.  Its  manager, 
“Herb”  Inman,  also  will  be  seen  no  more. 

Mainguy  and  Mulligan  are  the  basket¬ 
ball  graduates.  The  former  was  last  win¬ 
ter’s  captain  and  a  guard  of  the  first  or¬ 
der.  Mulligan  played  his  first  senior 
game  as  a  final-year  man  and  was  a  con¬ 
sistent  performer  all  season. 

Thompson,  Weaver,  Murphy,  Hale, 
and  Johnson  are  lost  to  the  track  team. 
All  of  them  were  distinct  assets;  Thomp¬ 
son  twice  winning  the  Intercollegiate 
half-mile  championship,  while  Weaver 
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was  a  runner  of  unusual  promise  and 
scored  consistently  until  an  infection 
forced  him  to  the  sidelines. 

Next  year  other  faces  will  fill  the  places 
they  have  left  behind  them.  May  success 
follow  them  wherever  they  go ! 

“The  King  is  dead — Long  live  the 
King!” 

Football 

RUGBY  is  always  a  centre  of  alumni 
interest.  It  is  the  most  colourful 
of  Intercollegiate  sports;  it  attracts  the 
greatest  throngs  of  supporters  and  gives 
rise  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  these  fans.  Wherefore,  as  summer 
draws  to  a  close  and  autumn  approaches, 
with  the  consequent  annual  revival  of 
football  interest,  a  short  summary  of  re¬ 
cent  football  events  at  Queen’s  and  a 
prediction  or  two  as  to  next  fall  may  be 
appropriate  just  here. 

The  history  of  Queen’s  in  this  game 
during  the  past  few  years  is  well-known. 
The  successes  of  1900  and  1904  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  eighteen  weary  years,  in  which 
’Varsity,  McGill,  and  Ottawa  College 
shared  the  honours.  The  title  was  lost 
in  1908  only  after  a  play-off.  Five  years 
later  an  inspired  Queen’s  team  rallied 
from  a  49-2  defeat  in  Montreal  and  top¬ 
pled  McGill  by  a  12-7  margin  in  Kings¬ 
ton — the  only  game  of  the  season  in 
which  Shaughnessy’s  magnificent  ma¬ 
chine  was  forced  to  accept  defeat.  But 
these  were  only  brief  rays  of  '  light 
against  a  dark  background.  The  real 
Renaissance  came  six  years  ago,  when 
the  names  of  McKelvey,  Evans,  Leadlay, 
Batstone,  and  Harding  were  acclaimed 
over  the  Dominion,  as  the  Tricolour’s 
wonderful  open-field  display  swept  aside 
all  opposition.  It  was  a  team  that  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  whole  game  and  made 
necessary  the  evolution  of  a  new  defen¬ 
sive  system  by  its  opponents — a  system 
which  failed  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  record  of  26  consecutive  wins  dur¬ 
ing  four  seasons.  From  the  “two  bucks 
and  a  kick”  of  1921,  the  fashion  of  light¬ 
ning-like  lateral  attacks  was  set  by  the 
fleet  Queen’s  backfield.  Haphazard  punt¬ 
ing  for  single  points  was  replaced  by  the 
field-goal  sniping  made  popular  by 
“Pep”  Leadlay.  Teams  of  line-plunging 


giants,  like  the  Argos  of  1922  and  the 
Tigers  of  1923  and  ’24,  were  beaten  back 
by  the  speed  of  this  new  system.  Queen’s 
was  the  Notre  Dame  of  Canada. 

In  1926  the  team  was  wrecked  by  the 
graduation  of  eight  of  its  stars.  That 
fall  ’Varsity  won  the  championship  after 
a  double  play-off.  The  old  days  had 
gone,  and  a  new  era  was  beginning.  The 
material  for  the  old  offensives  had  van¬ 
ished,  but  in  its  place  a  squad  of  defen¬ 
sive  experts  was  being  brought  forward. 

The  result  is  fresh  in  most  memories. 
Captain  “Cliff”  Howard’s  grim  fighters 
came  back  to  bring  Queen’s  her  fifth 
Intercollegiate  title  in  six  years.  This 
they  won  by  coming  from  behind  to  take 
the  two  deciding  games.  Then  the  in¬ 
jury  to  Harry  Batstone,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  of  “Pep”  Leadlay — in  a  Tiger 
uniform — enabled  Hamilton  to  eliminate 
Queen’s  in  the  Canadian  semifinal. 

For  next  fall’s  campaign  we  are  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  having  ten  veterans 
ready  to  carry  on.  At  flying  wing,  Cap¬ 
tain  “Bubs”  Britton  will  again  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  rest  of  the  team,  and 
those  who  saw  the  final  1927  Intercolle¬ 
giate  game  will  know  what  “inspiration” 
means.  His  partner  on  the  secondary 
defence  will  probably  be  “Unk”  Durham, 
speedy  basketball  wizard.  Playing  in  the 
shoes  of  Batstone  and  Leadlay  may  be 
the  task  assigned  to  “Fred”  Warren  and 
Howard  Carter,  young  veterans  who  rose 
to  the  occasion  in  the  1927  race.  “Ike” 
Sutton  will  again  be  available  for  the  po¬ 
sition  of  quarter-back,  and  “Conrad” 
Nagel  will  once  more  meet  all  challengers 
for  the  regular  work  as  snap-back. 
“Jimmy”  Wright  and  “Chuck”  Agnew, 
outsides ;  “Irish”  Monahan  and  Jim  Kil- 
gour,  gigantic  middle  wings;  and  “Ed” 
Handford,  inside,  will  also  answer  Coach 
Carson’s  first  call.  The  only  gaps  are  at 
inside  wing  and  on  the  half  line,  where 
“Hank”  Brown  and  Harry  Batstone  have 
been  retired  by  the  four-year  rule.  “Liz” 
Walker  and  “Cliff”  Howard  have  gradu¬ 
ated,  but  the  return  of  Wright  and  Mona¬ 
han  has  made  their  absence  less  notice¬ 
able.  When  it  is  considered  that  there 
will  also  be  the  usual  number  of  young 
high-school  stars,  and  aspirants  from  the 
Intermediates  and  Juniors,  worries  for 
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this  fall  may  be  cast  aside.  On  paper, 
the  team  is  as  good  as  it  was  last  fall. 
Practically,  it  will  be  more  efficient,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cohesion  resulting  from  an 
extra  year  of  experience  in  playing  to¬ 
gether. 

It’s  going  to  be  a  spectacular  season ! 

Hockey 

THE  O.  H.  A.  experiment  of  last  sea¬ 
son  was  a  financial  and  artistic  suc¬ 
cess,  so  much  so  that  Queen’s  will  likely 
appear  in  the  same  league  next  winter. 
But  further  details  are  not  known  yet. 
It  is  just  possible  that  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  organize  a  Queen’s-Kingston- 
R.M.C.  “all-star”  team,  similar  to  the  one 
which  reached  the  intermediate  finals  in 
1925.  Such  a  sextette  would  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  one;  but  it  is  just  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  attract  the  enthusiastic 
hordes  that  packed  the  Arena  at  last  win¬ 
ter’s  contests  between  Queen’s  and 
Kingston.  It  is  likely  that  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  will  be  known  for  some  months  yet.- 
The  personnel  of  the  team  will  be 
greatly  changed.  Lindsay,  Boucher, 
Grimes,  Reid,  and  “Gib”  McKelvey  will 
be  among  those  missing;  leaving  Quinn, 
Britton,  Macpherson,  and  Reist  as  the 
remnant  of  last  year’s  group  winners. 
Promising  juniors  will  now  have  their 
chance  to  step  up,  while  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  of  the  stars  from  Kingston 


Collegiate  will  keep  the  quality  at  its  nor¬ 
mal  high  level.  The  future  alone  can 
show  what  will  finally  happen. 

Basketball 

RADUATION  and  the  four-year 
rule  have  taken  all  but  two  of  last 
years’  team,  and  left  a  great  problem  on 
the  hands  of  the  officials.  The  rebuilding 
process  will  be  helped  along  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  members  of  last  winter’s  unde¬ 
feated  Intermediates,  whose  roster  con¬ 
tains  names  which  would  fit  in  on  the 
line-up  of  any  senior  team  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  The  fact  that  nothing  will  be  done 
until  the  club  meets  some  time  in  Novem¬ 
ber  prevents  any  accurate  analysis  of  the 
prospects  of  the  team.  More  will  be 
known  when  the  first  practice  takes 
place. 

Track  and  Gym 

THE  chief  losses  in  other  sports  will 
be  due  to  the  graduation  of  Weaver 
and  Thompson,  middle-distance  runners, 
and  Jack  Honsberger,  Intercollegiate 
light-heavyweight  wrestling  champion. 
Their  absence  will  be  keenly  felt,  as  all 
were  stars  of  the  first  order,  and  helped 
to  advance  public  interest  in  the  sports 
they  represented.  Little  is  known  about 
who  will  be  available  to  take  their  places. 


QUEEN’S  B.  W.  &  F.  TEAM  —  1910 
First  Intercollegiate  Assault^atlArms 
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Kitchener  — -  W aterloo 


THE  members  of  the  Kitchener- Wa¬ 
terloo  branch  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  entertained  at  the  Granite 
Curling  Club  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  4,  at  a  complimentary  dinner  given 
by  President  W.  M.  O.  Lochead.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  held  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  local  branch  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13  last,  and  the  attendance  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  local  graduates  showed  their 
keen  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

After  the  dinner  Col.  W.  M.  O.  Loch¬ 
ead,  Arts  ’98,  Dr.  N.  Willison,  H.  W. 
Brown,  Arts  C2,  and  Maurice  Erb,  Arts 
C6,  spoke,  while  Miss  W.  I.  Buchanan, 
Arts  C3,  Miss  E.  Timm,  Arts  G 7,  A.  G. 
Croal,  Arts  ’21,  and  O.  E.  Walli,  Sc.  ’25, 
took  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  Later  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
in  social  intercourse  and  bridge. 


Pelerboroucjh 


ON  Saturday  evening,  May  19,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  gathering  of  Queen’s 
alumni  held  a  dinner  and  reunion  at  the 
Empress  Hotel,  Peterborough,  Ont.  All 
faculties  were  represented  as  well  as  years 
from  the  early  nineties  to  the  present,  in¬ 
cluding  many  who  had  graduated  during 
the  Cappon-Watson-Shortt  triumvirate. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
W.  E.  McNeill,  Registrar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  his  address  on  “Queen’s — Past 
and  Present,”  thrilled  his  audience.  His 
presentation  of  it  combined  a  splendidly 
logical  development  with  that  precision 
and  elegance  of  diction  familiar  to  all  his 
ex-students  and  reminiscent  to  them  of 
his  English  classes  during  the  decade  of 
his  connection  with  that  department. 

Branch  officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  Richard  Lees, 
Arts  ’91,  honorary  president;  R.  F.  Dow¬ 
ney,  Arts  ’07,  president;  Dr.  H.  B.  Carle- 


ton  of  Norwood,  Arts  ’23,  Med.  ’26,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Smith  of  Lakefield,  Med.  ’13,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Cameron  (Jean  Campbell),  of 
Keene,  Arts  ’10,  Dr.  A.  G.  Howson,  Med. 
’23,  E.  R.  Shirley,  Sc.  T2,  and  Miss 
Edith  Murphy,  Arts  C2,  vice-presidents; 
V.  R.  Henry,  Arts  T3,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Mrs.  H.  R.  H.  Kenner  (Mary  Wil¬ 
liams),  Arts  ’04,  Miss  A.  Howson,  Mrs. 
T.  Paxman,  R.  M.  Waddell,  and  F.  E. 
Kerr,  Arts  ’13,  committee;  and  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  McDonald,  Arts  ’98,  Theol.  ’01, 
chaplain. 

Rochester 

THE  Review  regrets  that  an  account 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  branch  of  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  during  February  last,  was  in¬ 
advertently  omitted  from  the  April  num¬ 
ber.  The  report  now  follows. 

On  Saturday  evening,  February  11, 
Dr.  Leonard  W.  Jones,  Med.  ’02,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  entertained  the  Rochester 
branch  at  dinner.  The  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  took  place,  and  Dr. 
A.  P.  Knight,  Arts  ’72,  was  made  honor¬ 
ary  president;  Dr.  Walter  Bloor,  Arts 
’02,  president;  Dr.  John  F.  McAmmond, 
Med.  ’89,  of  Scottsville,  N.Y.,  Dr.  Leo¬ 
nard  W.  Jones,  Med.  ’02,  and  Dr.  F.  W. 
Bush,  Med.  ’22,  vice-presidents ;  and  Mrs. 
Meta  Fay  (Meta  Newton),  Arts  ’02,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  A  resolution  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  James  Brady,  Med.  ’91,  who 
was  vice-president  of  the  branch,  was 
read  by  Dr.  McAmmond. 

After  the  business  meeting  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  evening  was  spent  at  bridge. 

The  Wesf 

AS  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  lack  of  space  unfortunately  ne¬ 
cessitates  postponing  till  our  October 
number,  the  reports  of  various  branch 
meetings  held  in  Western  Canada  during 
the  recent  trip  of  Dr.  MacClement  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 


Birlhs 

Birchard- — At  Bay  Ridge  Sanitarium, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  April  13,  to  W.  H.  Birch¬ 
ard,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Birchard,  a  son  (Del¬ 
bert  Eugene). 

Carson — At  the  General  Hospital,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  May  28,  to  Orrin  A.  Carson,  Sc.  ’23, 
and  Mrs.  Carson,  a  daughter. 

Clarke — At  Mount  Hamilton  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  July  22,  to  H.  V.  Clarke, 
Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  (Fawcette  El¬ 
liott),  Arts  ’24,  a  son  (Harry  Elliott). 

Davison — At  Windsor,  on  June  22,  to  C. 
Fraser  Davison,  Sc.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Davison, 
a  daughter. 

Fleming — At  Humboldt,  Sask.,  on  July 
5,  to  Dr.  H.  R.  Fleming,  Arts  ’16,  Med.  ’22, 
and  Mrs.  Fleming,  a  son  (Joseph  Patrick). 

Folger — At  the  General  Hospital,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  July  12,  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Folger,  Arts 
’17,  Med.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Folger,  a  daughter 
(Dorothy  May). 

Fowler — At  the  Private  Patients’  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Toronto  General  Hospital,  on  April  15, 
to  T.  0.  W.  Fowler,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  and 
Mrs.  Fowler,  a  son  (Rodney  Singleton). 

Greig — On  July  12,  at  Campbellford,  Ont., 
to  E.  H.  Greig,  Arts  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Greig, 
a  daughter  (Dorothy  Ruth). 

Henderson — At  the  Royal  Victoria  Mater¬ 
nity  Hospital,  Montreal,  on  April  19,  to  J. 
A.  H.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Hender¬ 
son,  a  son. 

Holdcroft — In  Havelock,  on  Sunday,  April 
15,  to  W.  P.  R.  Holdcroft,  Arts  ’21,  Sc.  ’23, 
and  Mrs.  Holdcroft,  a  daughter. 

Lyght — At  Madison,  Wis.,  on  July  22,  to 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Lyght,  Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs. 
Lyght,  a  daughter  (Mona  Mary). 

MacCallum — At  the  Toronto  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  on  April  13,  to  Reid  MacCallum,  Arts 
’19,  and  Mrs.  MacCallum,  a  son  (Henry 
Reid). 

MacGillivray — On  July  24,  at  The  Hague, 
Holland,  to  John  C.  Macgillivray,  Arts  ’24, 
and  Mrs.  Macgillivray,  a  daughter. 

McCartney — At  the  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  on  May  20,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  McCart¬ 
ney  and  Mrs.  McCartney  (Nellie  Spooner), 
Arts  ’12,  a  daughter  (Jean  Mary). 

McCrae — At  Toronto,  on  June  28,  to  Rev. 
J.  D.  McCrae,  Arts  ’13,  Theol.  ’16,  and  Mrs. 
McCrae  (Mary  McKellar),  Arts  ’16*,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

MacMillan — At  Lindsay,  Ont.,  on  May  14,  ‘ 
to  William  MacMillan,  Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs. 
MacMillan  (Marjorie  MacDougall),  Arts  ’22, 
a  son. 

Milliken — At  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital, 
on  April  14,  to  Rev.  F.  S.  Milliken,  Arts 
’15,  Theol.  ’17,  and  Mrs.  Milliken,  a  son. 


Prince — In  Kingston,  on  July  6,  to  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Prince,  a  daughter. 

Quinn — At  Belchertown,  Mass.,  on  July 

6,  to  Dr.  Karl  V.  Quinn,  Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs. 
Quinn,  a  daughter. 

Richardson — At  Winnipeg,  Man.,  on  May 
5,  to  James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  and 
Mrs.  Richardson,  a  daughter  (Kathleen 
Margaret). 

Salton — In  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 
on  July  '8,  to  George  H.  Salton,  Sc.  ’23,  and 
Mrs.  Salton,  a  son. 

Terry — On  May  28,  to  Philip  Earl  Terry, 
Arts  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Terry,  5  Endean  Ave., 
Toronto,  a  son  (William  Ernest). 

Young — At  Peterborough,  Ont.,  on  May  6, 
to  Dr.  Herbert  Young,  Med.  26,  and  Mrs. 
Young,  a  daughter. 

Young — At  Ottawa,  Ont.,  on  April  17,  to 
Ruben  J.  Young,  Sc.  ’20,  and  Mrs.  Young, 
a  daughter  (Barbara  Anne). 

Marriages 

Allan — At  Knox  College  Chapel,  on  April 

7,  Mildred  Evelyn,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Thomas,  to  D.  Murray  Allan, 
Arts  ’25  (Comm.),  son  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Isard, 
of  Burlington. 

Bennett — On  June  16,  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  Kingston,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stephen,  Claire  Ellen  Penman.  R.N., 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Penman, 
of  Almonte,  to  Dr.  Clifford  Wesley  Bennett, 
Med.  ’21,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bennett, 
of  Kingston. 

Brebner- Windover — At  Kingston,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Nov.  5,  1927,  Fleda  Elaine  Windover, 
Arts  ’23,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Windover,  Kingston,  to  Kenneth  A.  Brebner, 
Sc.  ’14,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Brebner,  Kingston. 

Clapham — At  Hamilton,  on  June  16,  Alice 
Irene,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An¬ 
drew  A.  Westphall,  to  Eldon  D.  Clapham, 
Arts  ’25  (Comm.),  second  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Clapham,  of  Hamilton. 

Collins — At  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  May  9,  by  the  Rev.  Father  G.  T. 
Martin.  Olive  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Archibald  Simpson,  and  Mrs.  Simpson, 
Kingston,  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Collins,  Arts  ’25,  Med. 
’27,  son  of  Dr.  A.  Collins  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Cushnie — At  St.  Paul’s  United  Church, 
Toronto,  on  July  7,  Margaret  Robertson 
Reta,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Moncrieff,  to  Cecil  J.  Cushnie,  Arts  ’27,  only 
son  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cushnie. 

Detlor — On  Saturday,  June  2,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Deseronto,  Ont., 
Eva  Thelma,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Charles 
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Walker,  of  Deseronto,  to  William  Kenneth 
Detlor,  Sc.  ’22  and  ’23. 

Dunning — On  April  11,  at  Trinity  United 
Church,  Toronto,  Adele  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  Haltby,  to  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Dunning,  Med.  ’19. 

Eggleston — At  Bellevue,  Alta.,  on  June 
28,  by  the  Rev.  Roy  C.  Taylor,  B.A.,  Magda¬ 
lena  Raskevich,  only  daughter  of'  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Raskevich,  to  J.  Wilfred  Eg¬ 
gleston,  Arts  ’26,  of  Toronto.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eggleston  returned  to  Toronto  by  motor, 
where  the  former  is  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Toronto  “Star.” 

Foster — At  Toronto,  on  June  30,  Helen 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  J.  McFarlen,  of 
Fort  William,  to  Thomas  Richard  Foster, 
Arts  ’27  (Comm.),  of  Weston,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Foster,  of  Paisley.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Foster  will  reside  in  Kingston. 

Grover — At  St.  George’s  Rectory,  Toron¬ 
to,  on  Friday,  May  11,  Vida  Isobel,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  John  Harris  and  Mrs.  Harris, 
of  Campbellford,  Ont.,  to  George  A.  Grover, 
Sc.  ’02,  barrister  of  Toronto. 

Hewgill — At  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Barrie- 
field,  Ont.,  on  July  19,  by  the  Rev.  A.  O. 
Cooke,  Doris  Evelyn,  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Dowler,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Dow- 
ler,  to  Francis  P.  Hewgill,  Sc.  ’22,  son  of  the 
late  Lieut.  W.  P.  Hewgill,  and  Mrs.  Hewgill, 
Kingston. 

Hopkins — On  Monday,  June  4,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  mother,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Kerr,  36 
Marmot  Av'e.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Kathleen  Kerr, 
to  Clarence  Yardley  Hopkins,  Arts  ’24,  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hopkins,  of 
Kinmount,  Ont. 

Ide — At  Christ  Church,  Cataraqui,  Ont., 
on  July  7,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Smith,  Helen 
Elena,  younger  daughter  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  J.  Graham,  of  Kingston,  to  Herbert 
M.  Ide,  Sc.  ’27,  of  Ottawa. 

Johnston — At  Toronto,  on  June  20,  Eva 
Luella,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oli¬ 
ver  Thomson,  Toronto,  to  John  Dewey 
Johnston,  Sc.  ’23,  youngest  son  of  Mrs. 
Johnston  and  the  late  W.  R.  Johnston,  of 
Ottawa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  will  reside 
in  Ottawa. 

Jones — On  March  31,  at  Victoria,  B.C., 
Doreen  Whitington,  of  Victoria,  to  Dr.  H. 
A.  Jones,  Med.  ’26.  Dr.  Jones  is  now  at 
Tranquille,  B.C.,  where  he  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  sanitarium.  He  was  previously  at¬ 
tached  to  the  staff  of  Jubilee  Hospital,  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Lockett — At  Wall  Street  United  Church, 
Brockville,  on  July  10,  by  the  Rev.  M.  C. 
Johnston,  of  Kingston,  Isa,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wesley,  Maberly,  Ont.,  to 
Edgar  McArthur,  Arts  ’24,  (Comm.),  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Lockett.  Kingston. 

Mcllroy — At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  April  20, 
by  Rev.  S.  B.  Russell,  Margaret  McGillivray, 
to  H.  M.  Mcllroy,  Sc.  28.  Mr.  Mcllroy  is 
now  assisting  Prof.  L.  M.  Arkley  in  investi¬ 
gating  heat  insulation  of  building  mate¬ 
rials,  and  for  the  next  three  years  will  be 


attached  to  the  mechanical-engineering  staff 
of  the  University  as  demonstrator. 

MacLachlan-Spencer — At  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Ottawa,  on  June  16,  Sybil 
Margaret  Spencer,  Arts  ’26,  to  Ian  Mac- 
Lachlan,  Sc.  ’25,  Arts  ’26,  son  of  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  MacLachlan,  Arts  ’84,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Lachlan,  Kingston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Lachlan  are  residing  in  Walkerv'ille,  Ont. 

MacLeod-Roberts — At  Actinolite,  Ont.,  on 
July  3,  Sarah  Dorothy  Roberts,  Arts  ’25,  to 
Donald  R.  MacLeod,  Sc.  ’26. 

Muir — At  the  bride’s  home  in  Toronto, 
by  Rev.  J.  V.  Aikens  of  Trinity  United 
Church,  Annabelle  Bessey,  third  daughter 
of  Howard  Bessey,  to  Peter  Gardiner  Muir, 
Arts  ’20.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muir  will  live  in 
Oshawa. 

Murray — In  Kingston,  on  Saturday,  July 
14,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Brown,  Margaret  Jean, 
Arts  ’26,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  B.  Murray,  Kingston,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Orin  Dell,  second  son  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Dell  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Dell,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Neilson — At  Trinity  United  Church,  Stella, 
Ont.,  on  April  14,  Ada  Oran,  only  daughter 
of  Sydney  L.  Pringle,  to  Lawrence  R.  Neil¬ 
son.  Arts  ’10,  of  Stella. 

Quance — On  Saturday,  June  30,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Anglican  Church,  Port  Robinson, 
Ont.,  Jean  Stevenson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Heslop,  to  John  E.  Quance, 
Sc.  ’25,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Quance, 
and  Mrs.  Quance,  of  Delhi,  Ont. 

Showers — At  Lachute,  Que.,  on  June  2, 
by  Rev.  G.  A.  McKinnon,  Bessie  Irene, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Cunnning- 
ham,  and  Mrs.  Cunnningham,  formerly  of 
Huntingdon,  Que.,  to  Carl  G.  Showers,  Sc. 
’23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Showers  will  reside  in 
Toronto,  where  the  former  is  research  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Riley  Engineering  and  Supply 
Company. 

Shipman — On  July  4,  at  Kingston,  Ont., 
by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Brown,  Ida  Jean, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  G.  Publow, 
Kingston,  to  George  Edgar  Shipman,  Sc. 
’24,  of  Tuinucu,  Cuba,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Shipman,  Cannington,  Ont. 

Spence — At  Ottawa,  on  June  30,  Dorothy 
Oliver,  of  Ottawa,  to  J.  L.  (Dick)  Spence, 
Sc.  ’23. 

Stephens — In  Chalmers  Church,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  June  28,  Lillian  Mary,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Newell,  to  L.  E. 
Stephens,  Sc.  ’24,  of  Sudbury,  son  of  Mrs. 
Stephens  and  the  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Stephens, 
of  Campbellford,  Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
phens  will  reside  in  Sudbury. 

Tully — At  Old  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  To¬ 
ronto,  Kathleen  Nolan,  younger  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Nolan  and  the  late  Mrs.  Nolan, 
of  Calgary,  to  John  D.  Tully,  Sc.  ’22.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tully  are  residing  in  New  York. 

Winter — At  Napanee,  on  June  30,  Evelyn, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Frisken,  to 
Ross  Winter,  Arts  ’26,  of  the  Dominion 
Securities  Corp.,  Toronto,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S,  D.  G.  Winter,  Selby,  Ont.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winter  will  reside  in  Toronto. 
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Wholton — On  July  5,  at  Trinity  Church, 
Galt,  Ont.,  by  Canon  Snelgrove,  Helen 
Elizabeth  Shiel,  younger  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Turnbull,  of  Galt,  to 
Thomas  H.  Wholton,  Arts  ’20. 


Dccilhs 

Battisby — On  the  evening  of  July  4,  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Rae  Battisby,  D.D.  ’05,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Chatham,  Ont., 
after  several  years’  illness.  Dr.  Battisby 
was  born  at  Kirkudbright,  Scotland,  and 
came  to  Canada  as  a  child.  He  prepared  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  at  Knox  College, 
and  Princeton  Seminary,  graduating  in  1874. 
Ordained  in  1877  he  joined  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Chatham,  where  he  served  as  min¬ 
ister  for  thirty-two  years. 

Charlesworth — On  May  4  at  Guelph  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  Mr.  John  W.  Charles- 
worth,  for  thirty-eight  years  on  the  staff 
of  Guelph  Collegiate,  and  for  two  years 
at  O.  A.  C.  Mr.  Charlesworth  came  to  Can¬ 
ada  as  a  child,  and  after  some  years  teach¬ 
ing,  graduated  B.A.  at  Queen’s  in  1908.  He 
is  .survived  by  his  wife  and  three  sons. 

Dawson — On  June  21  occurred  the  death 
of  Dr.  Henry  G.  Dawson  of  Cape  Vincent 
after  a  six  months’  illness.  Dr.  Dawson  was 
born  at  Wolfe  Island  in  1863.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  M.D.  from  Queen’s  in  1885,  immedi¬ 
ately  establishing  a  practice  at  Cape  Vin¬ 
cent,  where  he  played  a  large  part  in  civic 
affairs,  having  been  health  officer  for  the 
past  six  years. 

Hunt — On  July  16  Dr.  Bernard  V.  (Bert) 
Hunt,  Med.  ’20,  was  fatally  injured  in  a 
motor  accident  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Dr.  Hunt 
was  a  Kingstonian  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary’s  School  and  Regiopolis  College  before 
entering  Queen’s.  He  practised  on  Wolfe 
Island  before  moving  to  Dayton. 

Linton — At  his  late  residence  in  Port 
Credit,  Ont.,  on  March  24,  occurred  the  death 
of  Rev'.  A.  R.  Linton,  B.A.  ’81,  B.D.  ’85,  in 
his  78th  year.  Mr.  Linton  had  been  minis¬ 
ter  at  Teeswater  for  thirteen  years,  thirty- 
one  years  at  Port  Credit,  and  four  years  at 
Harrow.  He  had  retired  in  1921. 

Macdonald — On  July  8,  at  Gananoque, 
the  death  occurred  of  Charles  Macdonald, 
C.E.  (Rensellaer),  LL.D.  ’94,  after  a  long 
illness.  Bom  the  son  of  W.  S.  Macdonald 
of  a  family  long  distinguished  in  Ganan¬ 
oque  he  passed  through  Queen’s  and  Ren¬ 
sellaer  Tech.,  graduating  in  1858.  Early 
associated  with  railroad  building,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  bridge  construction  industry, 
'''■here  he  became  a  national  leader.  On  re¬ 
tiring  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  to 
whose  beautifying  he  contributed  generous¬ 
ly. 

Macgillivray — On  May  23  Very  Rev.  Mal¬ 
colm  Macgillivray,  B.A.  ’72,  M.A.  ’74,  D.D. 
’03,  pastor  emeritus  of  Chalmers  Church, 
Kingston,  died  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Of 
Gaelic-speaking  race,  Dr.  Macgillivray  came 
to  Queen’s  from  a  pioneer  home  in  North 


Simcoe.  He  completed  his  theological 
studies  in  Edinburgh  and  in  1887  came 
to  Chalmers,  where  he  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  University,  on  whose 
governing  bodies  he  served  for  forty  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss 
Clara  Dow  of  Whitby,  by  his  son,  Dr. 
Thomas  Macgillivray,  Arts  ’02,  Med.  ’05, 
of  Port  Arthur,  by  his  daughters,  Mrs.  An¬ 
drew  Fleming  of  Quebec,  and  Miss  Florence 
Macgillivray,  Arts  ’05,  of  Vassar  College, 
and  by  his  granddaughter,  Miss  Clara  Far¬ 
rell,  Arts  ’24. 

MacLean — On  April  1,  at  Sault  Ste.  Ma¬ 
rie,  Ont.,  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  R. 
MacLean,  Arts  ’94,  M.D.  (McGill),  after  a 
week’s  illness.  Dr.  MacLean  had  carried 
on  a  general  practice  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  for  twenty-eight  years  had  been  chief 
surgeon  for  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation. 

Mowat — On  the  morning  of  April  25,  oc¬ 
curred  suddenly  in  Toronto  the  death  of  Mr. 
Justice  Herbert  Macdonald  Mowat,  who 
had  been  on  leave  from  his  judicial  duties, 
but  who  up  to  shortly  before  his  death  had 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Osgoode  Hall. 
Bom  in  1863,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Professor 
J.  D.  Mowat,  Herbert  Mowat  graduated 
B.A.  1881,  and  LL.B.  1886.  Immediately 
called  to  the  bar  he  practised  in  Toronto 
and  appeared  several  times  before  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  He 
was  elected  Unionist  M.P.  for  Parkdale  in 
1917,  vacating  his  seat  on  appointment  to 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court  in  1921.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Mary 
Skeaf  of  Aberdeen. 

Mowat — The  death  occurred  at  Kingston 
on  May  18,  of  Henrietta  Ethelwyn  Mowat, 
Arts  ’82,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor 
J.  B.  Mowat.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister, 
Miss  Lillian  Mowat,  a  Queen’s  alumna,  and 
by  a  brother  in  Oakville,  Ont. 

Murphy — On  April  18,  at  Ottawa,  occur¬ 
red  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Murphy,  M.D,.  ’93. 
Dr.  Murphy  was  born  at  Portland,  Ont., 
sixty-three  years  ago,  and  taught  school 
several  years  before  entering  Queen’s.  He 
early  established  a  large  practice  in  Am- 
prior,  where  he  became  prominent  in  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  circles.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  devoted  to  popular  education.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  and  by  a  daughter 
and  a  son,  Harrison,  who  graduated  in  Arts 
last  spring. 

O’Grady — In  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Kingston, 
on  June  10,  the  death  occurred  of  John  L. 
O’Grady,  B.Sc.  ’14,  of  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Reilly — On  April  20,  Bernard  I.  Reilly, 
B.A.  ’15,  with  his  wife  and  son  were  killed 
almost  instantly  when  they  were  struck  in 
their  car  by  a  C.  N.  R.  train  just  west  of 
Clair,  Sask.  Mr.  Reilly  was  particularly 
known  around  Kingston,  where  he  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  principals  of  St.  Mary’s  School.  Un¬ 
til  recently  he  had  been  principal  of  a  school 
in  Saskatoon.  After  serving  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  artillery  he  married  Miss  Ingram  of 
Saskatoon. 
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Ross — On  June  11  occurred  the  death  of 
Rev.  Donald  Ross,  D.D.,  Principal  Emeritus 
of  Queen’s  Theological  College,  who  for  two 
years  had  been  Queen’s  senior  living  gradu¬ 
ate.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Highland 
founders  of  Martintown,  Glengarry.  In 
1857  he  won  what  was  then  the  only  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Queen’s,  graduating  M.A.  in  1862, 
and  the  next  year  he  became  Queen’s  first 
B.D.  For  eleven  years  he  held  a  Theologi¬ 
cal  fellowship  and  several  positions  on  the 
classics  staff  of  the  University,  retiring  to 
pastoral  work  in  1875.  Seven  years  later 
he  returned  to  Queen’s  as  Professor  of 
Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis. 
McGill  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
On  the  organization  of  the  autonomous 
Queen’s  Theological  College  in  1912,  Dr. 
Ross  became  Principal,  retiring  through  ill- 
health  in  1917.  He  was  first  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Hill  of  Kingston,  and  later  to 
Mrs.  Bevridge  of  Montreal.  Dr.  Ross  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  the  Misses  Mary 
and  Isabel  Ross  of  Kingston,  both  Queen’s 
alumnae. 

Shaw — On  May  15,  at  Owen  Sound,  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  James  Shaw,  for  twenty- 
six  years  principal  of  Dufferin  Public  School 
in  that  city,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  For  a 
time  Mr.  Shaw  had  been  a  student  at 
Queen’s. 

Slemon — At  the  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa, 
on  April  16,  the  death  occurred  of  Edward 
T.  Slemon,  Paed.D.  ’12,  inspector  of  public 
schools. 

Notes 

1861-1870 

Captain  Robert  Crawford,  Arts  ’69,  and 
Mrs.  Crawford,  of  Kingston,  celebrated  on 
July  16  their  golden  wedding  anniversary, 
and  all  Queen’s  alumni  will  join,  even  tardi¬ 
ly  as  this  must  be,  in  congratulating  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  devoted  graduates. 
Capt.  Crawford  was  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  former  School  of  Mining,  and  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  Queen’s  has  continued  to  express  it¬ 
self  in  valued  service  to  the  Science  Fac¬ 
ulty,  which  for  several  years  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  intimate  conversation  Capt. 
Crawford’s  mind  betrays  itself  as  a  rich 
mine  of  memories  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
University,  whose  progress  he  has  followed 
for  over  half  a  century.  Vernon  Crawford, 
Arts  ’09,  Sc.  ’10,  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  is  one  of  Capt. 
Crawford’s  two  sons. 

Sir  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  Arts  ’69,  was 
able  to  return  to  his  duties  on  the  Winnipeg 
magisterial  bench  early  in  May  after  the 
amputation  of  his  foot. 

1871-1880 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Chisholm,  Arts  ’78,  who 
spoke  at  the  Spring  Convocation,  is  immi¬ 
gration  chaplain  of  the  United  Church  and 
general  director  of  immigration  at  Montreal. 


Francis  Drummond,  Arts  ’77,  is  in  the  in¬ 
surance  business  at  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  went  to  Winnipeg  in  1880,  when  the 
population  of  the  city  was  but  5000.  While 
at  College  he  was  treasurer  of  the  “Queen’s 
Journal”  during  its  first  year. 

1881-1890 

Dr.  William  G.  Anglin,  Med.  ’83,  erstwhile 
professor  of  clinical  surgery,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  medical  officer  at  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Penitentiary,  which  he  has  held  for 
about  eight  years. 

Dr.  James  C.  Connell,  Arts  ’84,  Med.  ’88, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  completing  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  as  Dean  of  the  Queen’s  Medical 
Faculty. 

Dr.  Arthur  Elliott,  Med.  ’98,  LL.D.  ’26,  of 
Chicago,  is  a  specialist  in  internal  medicine, 
heart  and  kidney  diseases.  He  is  probably 
the  outstanding  man  in  North  America  in 
this  line.  Dr.  Elliott  is  also  chief  attending 
physician  in  medicine  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Hugh  R.  Grant,  Arts  ’83,  is  pastor  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Fort  William.  Rev. 
Mr.  Grant  spent  a  number  of  years  at  Pinch- 
er  Creek,  Alta.,  and  Fernie,  B.C.  During 
his  residence  at  Pincher  Creek  he  became 
the  hero  of  Ralph  Connor’s  Sky  Pilot.  He 
later  spent  some  ten  years  at  Prince  Rupert, 
B.C. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  R.  Hooper,  Med.  ’85,  of 
Brockville,  visited  and  spoke  in  Kingston  at 
the  Baptist  convention  in  June.  Dr.  Hooper 
on  graduation  served  in  the  N.  W.  Rebellion 
in  a  field  hospital  corps,  and  then  entered 
Queen’s  General  Hospital,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  first  medical  superintendent.  In  1891 
Dr.  Hooper  moved  to  Toronto,  where  he 
practised  for  ten  years.  For  seven  years 
he  was  pastor  of  Beverly  Baptist  Church, 
and  is  a  well-known  preacher  throughout 
Ontario,  Florida,  and  Georgia. 

Dr.  Helen  Ryan  (Helen  Reynolds),  Med. 
’85,  is  living  in  Victoria,  B.C.  Her  address 
is  651  Battery  Street. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Scott,  Arts  ’88,  formerly  at 
Rossburn,  Man.,  moved  last  spring  to  Vir- 
den,  Man. 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  ’83,  LL.D.  ’ll,  of 
the  Canadian  Board  of  Historical  Publica¬ 
tions,  is  again  at  Geneva  attending  the  per¬ 
manent  advisory  committee  on  economics 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

1891-1900 

H.  S.  Berlanquet,  Arts  ’96,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Sudbury,  Ont.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Berlanquet,  received 
her  B.A.,  with  honours,  at  Queen’s  last 
spring. 

W.  M.  Brandon,  Arts  ’99,  prominent  bar¬ 
rister  of  Hamilton,  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  junior  county  judgeship  of  Went¬ 
worth  County.  Judge  Brandon  took  his 
B.C.L.  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  was 
gold  medalist.  He  was  later  silver  medal¬ 
ist  at  Osgoode  Hall. 
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Dr.  R.  W.  Brock,  Arts  ’95,  LL.D.  ’21,  is 
dean  of  the  Science  faculty  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  and 
is  acting  principal  till  next  February,  in  the 
absence  of  President  Klink.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vancouver  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association  last  spring,  Dr.  Brock 
delivered  a  very  fine  address  on  Principal 
Grant,  which  address  the  “Review”  hopes  to 
print  in  an  early  issue. 

Miss  Annie  Gordon,  Arts  ’97,  formerly  of 
Marash,  Cilicia,  is  now  at  Old  Phalaron, 
Greece,  where  she  expects  to  stay  for  four 
years. 

John  W.  Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  who  is  in¬ 
spector  of  schools  at  Niagara  Falls,  attend¬ 
ed  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  at  Regina  during  June,  and 
while  in  the  West  made  a  trip  to  Victoria, 
B.C. 

Allan  J.  Meiklejohn,  Arts  ’99,  president¬ 
elect  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
has  been  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Kingston  Board  of 
Education,  and  due  to  the  splendid  efforts 
of  the  committee  under  his  charge,  the  de¬ 
tails  have  been  arranged  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Commercial  Vocational  High 
School  of  Kingston. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Raney,  Arts  ’95,  Theol,  ’16, 
has  retired  from  Queen  Street  United 
Church,  Kingston,  to  be  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Ont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raney  were 
given  a  presentation  on  leaving  Kingston. 

1901-1910 

S.  J.  A.  Branion,  Arts  ’07,  is  a  barrister 
at  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  and  has  been  mayor 
of  that  town  for  the  past  four  years. 

A.  Stuart  Campbell,  Sc.  ’07,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Co.,  at  Ironwood, 
Mich.  His  address  is  654  Huron  Street. 

Mrs.  G.  Herbert  Cole  (Jessie  W.  Single- 
ton),  Arts  ’05,  who  from  1907  to  1923  was 
in  China  and  Japan,  where  Mr.  Cole  (a  Mc¬ 
Gill  graduate)  was  in  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  now  residing  at 
20  Hobart  Street,  Bronxville,  N.Y.  Mr. 
Cole  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Bronx  Y.M.C.A. 

F.  M.  Connell,  Sc.  ’06,  of  Toronto,  became 
a  new  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Noranda  Mines,  in  March. 

P.  E.  Doncaster,  Sc.  ’10,  is  located  at 
Nelson,  B.C.,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  lake 
and  river  control  for  the  Dominion  depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’08,  Med.  ’10,  of 
Toronto;  Dr.  R.  J.  Gardiner,  Med.  ’91,  of 
Kingston;  and  Dr.  Jas.  McKenty,  Med.  ’90, 
of  Winnipeg,  are  attending  the  fourth  Eu¬ 
ropean  Clinic  Assembly,  sponsored  by  the 
Interstate  Postgraduate  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  North  America.  They  are  visiting 
the  clinics  of  France,  Switzerland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Germany,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Great  Britain. 

Professor  Lindsay  Malcolm,  Arts  ’05,  Sc. 
’07,  was  bereaved  on  April  14,  by  the  death 
of  his  five-year-old  son,  Stewart. 


Miss  Lola  McLeod,  Arts  ’04,  of  Kingston 
Collegiate  Institute,  is  studying  French  in 
Paris  this  summer. 

Dr.  C.  C.  McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist 
at  Fort  Wililam,  Ont.  Dr.  McCullough  still 
retains  his  Queen’s  enthusiasm  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoys  reminiscences  about  the  days 
in  the  early  “naughties.” 

Dr.  J.  D.  Neville,  Med.  ’10,  is  practising 
in  Vancouver,  B.C.  His  address  is  1190 

Dr.  F.  R.  Nicolle,  Arts  ’03,  Med.  ’06,  late 
of  Quill  Lake,  Sask.,  now  of  Regina,  was 
bereaved  on  March  19  by  the  death  of  his 
wife. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Pocock,  Arts  ’02,  was  forced 
this  year,  due  to  ill  health,  to  resign  his  pas¬ 
torate  at  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alta.,  and  is 
now  located  at  his  farm  at  Duhamel,  Alta., 
where  he  is  reported  to  be  recuperating 
splendidly. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Ramsay,  Arts  ’06,  who  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  Belleville,  Ont.,  for  several  years, 
left  there  early  this  year  on  account  of  im¬ 
paired  health.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  a 
church  at  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alta.,  and 
in  the  dry  western  climate  has  practically 
recovered. 

J.  W.  Rawlins,  Sc.  ’01,  is  now  at  the  Port 
Colborne  plant  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company. 

R.  K.  Row,  Arts  ’97,  is  chief  editor  of 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  publishers  of  school 
and  college  books  at  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr.  Row 
is  keenly  interested  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Queen’s. 

David  Sloan,  Sc.  ’05,  is  manager  of  the 
Pioneer  Mine,  near  Lillooet,  B.C.,  which  he 
is  reported  to  be  developing  successfully. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Watts,  Arts  ’01,  Theol.  ’04, 
of  the  Theological  staff  at  Queen’s,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  summer  session  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  M  .Y.  Williams,  Sc.  ’09  (Ph.D.  Yale), 
is  professor  of  paleontology  and  stratigra¬ 
phy  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
Dr.  Williams  is  spending  some  time  in  Eu¬ 
rope  this  summer. 

1911-1920 

Lloyd  H.  Beamer,  Arts  ’19,  was  bereaved 
on  July  5,  by  the  death  of  his  infant  son. 

W.  E.  Bradwin,  Arts  ’14,  Director  of  In¬ 
structors  with  the  Frontier  College,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  granted  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Columbia.  His  thesis,  “The  Bunkhouse 
Man,”  has  just  been  published  by  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Press  and  P.  H.  King  and  Sons. 

Miss  M.  Evangeline  Clendinnen,  Arts  ’20, 
is  teaching  English  and  history  at  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute,  Fort  William,  Ont. 

H.  P.  Cliffe,  Arts  ’17,  is  managing  a  rap¬ 
idly-growing  printing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  Following 
the  recent  organization  of  the  business  of 
one  of  his  competitors,  the  Cliffe  Company 
became  incorporated.  “H.  F.”  is  also  fill- 
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in g  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  branch  with  his  customary  “pep.” 

R.  L.  “Bob”  Dunsmore,  Sc.  ’15,  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Talara  Refinery,  Talara,  Peru. 

Dr.  K.  A.  Denholm,  Arts  ’14,  Med.  ’15, 
was  bereaved  on  April  30,  by  the  death  of 
his  infant  daughter,  Helen  Elizabeth. 

Maurice  Erb,  Arts  ’16,  head  of  the  English 
department  of  Kitchener-Waterloo  Collegi¬ 
ate  and  Vocational  School  for  the  past  eleven 
years,  has  been  appointed  head  master  of 
the  technical  department  of  the  Technical 
and  Commercial  High  School  at  London, 
Ont. 

J.  “Alec”  Fournier,  Sc.  ’15,  is  assistant 
chemist  at  the  Mond  Nickel  Co.  smelter, 
Coniston,  Ont.  “Alec”  is  the  proud  father 
of  twin  sons,  born  in  January,  1927,  and 
writes  that  he  hopes  they  will  make  the 
Queen’s  Rugby  team  along  about  1948. 

Miss  Ferna  G.  Halliday,  Arts  T6,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  is  again  in  charge  of  her  camp  for 
girls  at  Eagle  Lake,  near  Tichborne,  Ont. 

A.  Columbus  Hanley,  Sc.  ’18,  who  was 
organizing  secretary  of  the  new  Kingston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  recently 
elected  president. 

John  Hepinstall,  Sc.  ’15,  is  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  the  Weymouth-Crowell 
Construction  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dr.  A.  McCausland,  Med.  ’14,  has  for  some 
months  been  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  at  Kingston. 

J.  S.  McCormick  and  Mrs.  McCormick 
(Mamie  McDougall),  both  of  Arts  ’15,  took 
the  Law  course  at  Edmonton  University 
after  leaving  Queen’s,  and  are  now  living 
at  Lacombe,  Alta.,  where  the  former  has  a 
very  successful  practice. 

F.  H.  McCullough,  Sc.  ’12,  is  now  with 
the  Canadian  Dry  Ice  Co.,  5584  Christophe 
Colomb  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

R.  W.  Mackenzie,  Sc.  ’14,  is  construction 
engineer  for  the  Sheldon  Construction  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich  .  His  address  is  14440  Gran¬ 
ville  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Rev.  H.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  ’18,  late  of  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  has 
moved  to  Westminster  United  Church,  Sas¬ 
katoon,  in  .succession  to  Rev.  W.  W.  Mc¬ 
Pherson.  Mrs.  McLeod  will  be  known  to  the 
alumni  as  Miss  Doreen  Taggart,  Arts  ’19. 

Geo.  W.  McLeod,  Sc.  ’13,  has  an  extensive 
practice  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  mining  engineer.  He  is  also  mining 
adviser  to  the  Algoma  Central  Ry. 

H.  C.  Mabee,  Arts  '15,  Sc.  ’16,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  International  Contrac¬ 
tors  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

I.  M.  (Katie)  Marshall,  Sc.  ’17,  who  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mining  engineering  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  was  recently 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Manitoba  Mine,  in  the  Rice  Lake  area,  Mani¬ 
toba. 

M.  J.  O’Neill,  Arts  ’17,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  .school  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 


W.  S.  Orr,  Sc.  ’16,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  H.  E.  P.  C.  of  Ontario,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  works  commissioner  of  the  City  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Reid  (Margaret  M.  McKechnie), 
Arts  ’ll,  is  living  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Dr.  Morley  Sellery,  Arts  '13,  Med.  ’16, 
who  returned  from  China  last  spring,  and 
who  has  since  been  in  Toronto,  left  recently 
for  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  has  taken  a 
temporary  position  in  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital. 

C.  W.  Topping,  Arts  ’12,  Theol.  '19,  is 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash.  He  spent 
some  time  this  summer  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  taking  work  in  soci¬ 
ology  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Mrs. 
Topping  was  Marjorie  Ellis,  Arts  ’20. 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Young,  Arts  ’12,  Med.  ’12, 
has  a  very  extensive  practice  in  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask.,  where  he  has  been  specializing  in 
.surgery  and  gynaecology.  In  1924  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons. 


1921-1928 

Dr.  C.  W.  Aitcheson,  Med.  ’22,  is  doing 
postgraduate  work  at  the  Polyclinic  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York  City. 

R.  L.  Bonham,  Sc.  ’21,  who  was  at  Sud¬ 
bury,  Ont.,  for  some  time  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Creosoting  Co.,  is  now  in  Montreal 
with  the  same  company. 

Mrs.  I.  D.  Bradfield  (Eva  Newell),  Arts 
’26,  received  the  degree  of  L.C.C.M.  with 
first  class  honours  at  Albert  College,  Belle¬ 
ville,  this  summer. 

Fred.  A.  Breithaupt,  Arts  ’24,  is  in  the 
actuarial  department  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Kitchener, 
Ont. 

W.  Herman  Browne,  Arts  ’23  (Com¬ 
merce),  is  accountant  for  the  F.  N.  Burt 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ralph  H.  Carruthers,  Arts  ’26,  after  at¬ 
tending  the  library  school  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  from  June,  1927,  to  April,  1928, 
first  assistant  in  the  technology  department 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  at 
present  is  in  charge  of  the  photostat  de¬ 
partment  in  the  same  institution. 

D.  Newton  Culver,  Sc.  ’27,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  transmission  division  of  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  at  Montreal,  Que. 

Dr.  Ray  G.  Davidson,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’23, 
is  located  at  Kenora,  Ont.,  where  he  has  a 
fine  practice,  in  addition  to  being  physician 
for  the  Kenora  Paper  Mills. 

Miss  Dorothy  Dowsley,  Arts  ’26,  is  this 
fall  joining  the  staff  of  the  collegiate  insti¬ 
tute  at  Lindsay,  Ont. 

Dr.  Jack  Evans,  Med.  ’24,  was  recently 
appointed  chief  surgeon  for  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corp.  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  following 
the  death  of  Dr.  J.  R.  MacLean,  Arts  ’94. 
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During  May  Dr.  Evans  was  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  infant  son. 

R.  J.  Farquharson,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  new  storage  battery  plant  at  Toron¬ 
to. 

Dr.  Howard  P.  Folger,  Arts  ’17  and  Med. 
’22,  after  several  years  postgraduate  study, 
is  now  practising  in  Kingston,  specializing 
in  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  work. 

T.  O.  W.  Fowler,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Red  Deer, 
Alta.,  for  a  time  after  his  graduation,  and 
later  attended  the  College  of  Education  at 
Toronto.  He  then  taught  for  a  year  at 
Malvern  Collegiate,  Toronto,  and  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  transferred  to  the  Eastern  School 
of  Commerce  in  that  city,  where  he  takes 
up  his  duties  in  September. 

Dr.  Esley  Froats,  Med.  ’24,  has  been 
made  chief  resident  physician  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

W.  C.  Gardiner,  Arts  ’26,  is  to  continue 
his  postgraduate  work  in  chemistry  at 
Princeton  during  the  coming  session. 

D.  G.  Geiger,  Sc.  ’22,  who  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years  lecturer  in  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  at  the  University,  resigned  last 
spring,  and  has  joined  the  permanent  staff 
of  the  transmission  division,  engineering 
dept.,  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada. 
He  will  be  located  at  Montreal. 

M.  N.  Hay,  Sc.  ’23,  is  on  the  Toronto  staff 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

A.  D.  Hopkins,  Sc.  ’25,  is  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  as  sales  manager  for  the  Johns- 
Manville  Corp. 


J.  W.  Houlden,  Sc.  ’27,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Phillipsburg,  N.J.,  plant  of 
the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  to  the  Sherbrooke 
plant  of  that  company,  where  he  is  design¬ 
ing  pulp  and  paper  machinery  and  looking 
after  the  oil-engine  department. 

C.  H.  Kindle,  Arts  ’26,  is  joining  the 
Queen’s  contingent  at  Princeton  for  further 
postgraduate  work. 

Dr.  Marion  Laird,  Arts  ’22,  has  just  gra¬ 
duated  in  Medicine  at  Toronto  University, 
the  only  girl  to  graduate  with  honours  in 
Medicine  this  year.  Her  brother,  R.  C. 
Laird,  Arts  ’23,  also  graduated  in  Medicine 
at  Toronto  this  spring.  Dr.  Marion  Laird 
will  be  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  next  winter. 

C.  S.  Lundy,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  assistant  mine 
engineer  at  the  Frood  property  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel  Co.,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

O.  M.  MacKillop,  Arts  ’22,  formerly  of 
Arthur,  Ont.,  is  now  inspector  of  public 
schools  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Victor  Minnes,  Sc.  ’23,  has  returned  from 
Detroit  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Dominion 
Government  fuel  testing  plant  at  Ottawa. 

Miss  Lois  Osborne,  Arts  ’27,  is  now  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  “Gossip,”  the  Toronto  adver¬ 
tising  weekly.  Prior  to  this  she  was  for 
some  time  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Robert  Simpson  Co. 

W.  Harold  Reid,  Arts  ’22,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Reid,  Belleville,  Ont.,  was  or- 

(Continued  on  Page  168) 
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dained  in  June  to  the  ministry  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Mr.  Reid  served  two  years 
as  assistant  to  Prof.  Jordan  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  present  charge  is  at  Gravenhurst, 
Ont. 

Roy  Reynolds,  Sc.  ’25,  who  for  the  past 
two  seasons  has  been  located  at  Dorchester, 
Ont.,  and  who  has  been  a  great  asset  to  the 
hockey  team  of  that  village,  recently  moved 
to  Chatham,  Ont. 

Jack  S.  Robinson,  Sc.  ’27,  is  cadet  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Bailey  Meter  Company  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  E.  Rourke,  Arts  ’27,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Mathematics  and  Phy¬ 
sics  department  at  Pickering  College,  New¬ 
market,  Ont.  Following  his  graduation  in 
1927  Mr.  Rourke  did  postgraduate  work  in 
the  Physics  department  at  Queen’s. 

Cecil  Rutherford,  Sc.  ’23,  formerly  of 
Schumacher,  Ont.,  is  now  manager  of  the 
Jay  Copper-Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Amos,  Que. 

Fred  Sproule,  Sc.  ’21,  formerly  research 
engineer  of  the  Natural  Resources  Branch 
at  Ottawa,  and  editor  of  their  publications, 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  statistical  branch 
of  Messrs.  Mowat  and  MacGillivray,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  editor  of  their  mining  journal. 

Miss  Vera  Strader,  Arts  ’27,  who  was  last 
year  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Rainy 
River,  Ont.,  is  taking  a  position  in  Fort 
Frances  High  School  next  month. 

Bruce  Taylor,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  retir¬ 
ing  vice-president  of  the  Chartered  Accoun¬ 


tants  Students’  Association,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  organization  and  audit  of  stock 
brokers’  accounts  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  in  May.  The  address  has 
been  since  published. 

Miss  Esther  Tervo,  Arts  ’28,  is  teaching 
in  Victoria,  B.C.  Her  address  is  1325  Johns¬ 
ton  St.,  Victoria. 

Miss  May  Thain,  Arts  ’21,  is  teaching 
Latin  in  the  collegiate  institute  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Joseph  Thwaites,  Sc.  ’25,  since  February 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  service  depart¬ 
ment,  Wentworth  Radio  and  Auto  Supply 
Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Arthur  T.  Williamson.  Arts  ’27,  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  graduate  school  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  for  further  work  in  chemistry.  He 
was  last  spring  master  in  this  subject  at 
Pickering  College,  Newmarket,  Ont.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  Mr.  Williamson  acted  as 
sports  editor  for  the  “Review,”  and  his 
splendid  write-ups  of  the  various  athletic 
events  were  productive  of  much  favorable 
comment. 

GENERAL 

Lieut.-Col.  L.  J.  Austin,  M.D.,  professor 
of  surgery,  was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Medical  Services  of  Canada,  at 
the  annual  meeting  at  Ottawa. 

Desmond  Burke  has  not  only  shot  as  a 
member  of  the  winning  Kolapore  Cup  team, 
but  by  winning  the  Grand  Aggregate  at 
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Bisley  this  year  has  annexed  at  one  time  or 
another  all  the  more  desirable  personal  hon¬ 
ours.  His  record  in  winning  the  King’s 
prize  and  being  second  for  it  in  two  years 
running,  including  the  Bronze  Medal  this 
year,  marks  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
shots  Bisley  has  seen. 

Miss  Alice  Rosslyn  Roy,  of  Ahuntsic, 
Montreal,  and  formerly  in  charge  of  wo¬ 
men’s  physical  education  at  the  University, 
was  married  on  June  23,  to  Rev.  Erroll  C. 
Amaron,  late  of  McGill  and  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  who  is  returning  to  Canada  to  become 
assistant  at  the  American  United  Church 
in  Montreal. 

Hon.  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  LL.D.  ’27,  and 
his  family  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  early 
death  of  his  son,  Winfield,  on  June  13,  near 
Brockville. 
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" THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEENS” 

ADAM  SHORTT,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Btj  Andrew  Haydon,  Arts  ’93 


IN  one  of  the  many  forgotten  and  van¬ 
ished  hamlets  of  Ontario — Kil worth 
on  the  Thames — near  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Adam  Shortt  was  born  on  the  24th 
day  of  November,  1859.  Scotland 
claimed  his  ancestors,  but  in  earlier  days 
his  father’s  forbears  had  been  rooted  in 
N  orthumberland. 


ADAM  SHORTT 

George  Scott  Shortt  and  Mary  Shields, 
who  as  distant  cousins  were  acquainted 
in  the  Old  Land,  met  again  in  the  Town¬ 
ship  of  Mona  and  married  in  1858.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  family  tradition,  Mr.  Shortt, 
in  partnership  with  an  American,  Wood- 
hall,  operated  a  grist-mill  at  Kilworth 
until  Adam  was  four  years  old.  As  the 
years  went  by,  the  family  suffered  vari¬ 
ous  misfortunes,  beginning  with  an  un¬ 
happy  night  in  the  spring  of  1864  when 
the  river  in  flood  swept  away  the  dam 
that  stretched  between  the  dwelling  on 
one  bank  and  the  mill  on  the  other.  After 


a  series  of  fitful  and  uncertain  attempts 
at  re-establishment  in  various  places,  the 
construction  of  a  new  mill  at  Walkerton 
anchored  the  family  when  the  boy  had 
reached  the  age  of  about  eight  years. 

With  the  coming  of  railways  came  also 
the  incorporation  of  the  town,  whose  area 
did  not  include  Shortt’s  mill,  and  by  the 
operation  of  special  school  and  assess¬ 
ment  enactments  the  miller’s  children 
were  deprived  of  access  to  the  Walkerton 
school.  The  nearest  in  the  township  was 
miles  distant  either  by  the  public  road 
or  through  the  woods ;  and  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  except  for  some 
teaching  at  home,  there  were  no  school¬ 
days  for  the  Shortt  children.  Dr.  Shortt, 
looking  back  upon  the  time,  avers  to-day 
that  the  occurrence  was  most  fortunate 
for  him,  since  a  new  avenue  of  instruc¬ 
tion  led  into  richer  fields.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Bell,  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Walker¬ 
ton,  a  member  of  Queen’s  first  gradua¬ 
tion  class  in  1847  and  later  the  much 
loved  Registrar  of  the  University,  and 
a  Mr.  Macnamara,  a  Roman  Catholic 
jeweller  in  the  town,  by  their  united  ef¬ 
forts  established  a  Mechanics’  Institute 
Library,  and  personally  selected  the 
books — standard  of  their  kind  and  in 
every  way  admirable.  Its  unpretentious 
home  was  in  the  back  of  Macnamara’s 
shop,  and  here,  guided  by  his  father,  the 
boy  came  regularly  and  read  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  profit  the  English  poets,  works 
on  Popular  Science  and  Geography,  and 
the  great  novels  of  Scott,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray. 

“This  constituted  my  early  education, 
and  I  may  say  that  I  valued  this  ex¬ 
perience  a  long  way  ahead  of  what  I 
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later  got  in  school,  to  which  I  eventu¬ 
ally  returned.  For  I  found  myself 
with  a  much  wider  general  knowledge 
than  most  of  my  teachers,  but  yet  I 
was  at  the  foot  of  all  my  classes,  and 
on  my  entrance  examination  into 
Walkerton  High  School  I  passed  last 
on  the  list.” 

Toward  the  close  of  1877  George 
Monro  Grant  came  to  Queen's,  to  begin 
his  long  career  as  her  loved  and  distin¬ 
guished  Principal.  The  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  College  had  filled  her  friends 
with  alarm  if  not  dismay.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  force  and  driving  power  he  set 
out  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  to  raise 
an  endowment  of  $100,000.  Speaking 
and  lecturing  all  over  the  Province,  his 
journeys  brought  him  on  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1878,  to  Walkerton.  The  town 
turned  out  to  hear  him  discuss,  as  only 
Grant  could,  the  veneration  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  people  for  learning  and  the  self- 
denial  and  hardships  they  were  willing 
to  endure  for  its  attainment.  Adam 
Shortt,  with  his  parents,  came  and  heard, 
and  on  their  return  home  his  mother  said 
to  him :  “We  don't  know  anything  about 
Queen’s,  or  what  it  is  like,  but  wherever 
that  man  is,  that  is  where  you  are  going.” 

In  September,  1879,  Adam  Shortt 
found  his  way  to  Kingston,  having  seen 
Toronto  University  on  the  way.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  poor  and  discouraging 
impression  offered  by  the  old  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  Queen’s  of  that  day  filled  him 
with  disappointment  and  misgiving,  and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  leave  Kingston 
for  Toronto.  But  in  the  matriculation 
examination,  which  followed  soon  after, 
he  won  a  general  scholarship,  due  chiefly 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  Classics,  of 
Mathematics  and  of  English.  And  then 
the  classes  opened,  with  Dr.  Williamson 
in  Mathematics,  Ferguson  in  English  and 
History,  Mackerras  in  Classics,  and 
Principal  Grant  in  all  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  rapidly  developing  the  results 


of  his  endowment  campaign  in  extension 
of  buildings  and  equipment.  By  Christ¬ 
mas,  wild  horses  could  not  tear  Shortt 
from  Queen’s.  And  presently  he  was  to 
come  under  the  spell  of  Professor  Wat¬ 
son,  easily  the  greatest  mind  in  the  realm 
of  pure  Philosophy  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Thereafter  the  world  came  to 
be  filled  with  a  new  and  wonderful  mean¬ 
ing.  The  Walkerton  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute  prevented  Adam  Shortt  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  miller;  the  Philosophy  classes  at 
Queen’s  turned  his  spiritual  aims  away 
from  the  Pulpit,  to  which  the  family  tra¬ 
dition,  on  his  mother’s  side  at  least,  might 
otherwise  have  bent  his  course. 

Graduation  came  in  1883  with  much 
distinction — B.A.  with  first  class  hon¬ 
ours,  gold  medal  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  the  Governor-General's 
and  the  Maclennan  prizes.  A  partial  im¬ 
provement  in  financial  conditions  at 
home  allowed  the  brilliant  young  gradu¬ 
ate  to  spend  the  next  three  years  at  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Edinburgh,  and  he  returned  to 
Canada  in  1886  with  a  variety  of  univer¬ 
sity  honours  in  prizes  and  medals.  In 
Scotland  he  had  worked  in  Philosophy 
with  Caird,  in  Physics  with  Tait  and 
Thomson  (later  Lord  Kelvin),  in  Chemis¬ 
try  with  Crum  Brown,  and  in  Botany 
with  Dickson.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
sought  an  appointment  as  Instructor  in 
Chemistry  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  but  was  refused  because  of  his 
lack  of  teaching  experience.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  his  old  professor,  John  Watson,  in¬ 
vited  him  to  become  Assistant  in  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Queen’s  until  something  more  in¬ 
teresting  might  offer. 

In  1887  Oueen’s  offered  summer 
courses  in  Chemistry,  under  William 
Nicol,  and  in  Botany,  under  Adam 
Shortt.  Here  the  young  lecturer  brought 
to  his  work  the  advantage  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  Old  Land.  Professor  Dick¬ 
son  had  never  met  his  classes  except 
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with  living  specimens,  and  had  taught 
only  in  the  summer.  Accordingly  Shortt 
discarded  texts  and  dried  specimens, 
scouring  the  country  around  Kingston 
and  gathering  plants  by  the  armful.  On 
one  occasion  he  visited  the  West,  where  he 
gathered  and  classified  the  plants  of  the 
prairies.  As  was  to  be  expected,  students 
and  outsiders  as  well,  eager  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  flocked  to  his  classes  in  1887  and 
the  following  summer.  In  the  session  of 
1888-1889  Chemistry  also  fell  to  his  lot, 
for  Nicol  had  gone  to  the  Guelph  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute. 

In  this  session  also  came  a  new  turn 
in  the  life  of  Queen’s,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  year  brought  Adam  Shortt  directly 
to  the  work  that  won  him  in  the  end 
world-wide  distinction  as  an  economist. 
During  Shortt’s  absence  in  Scotland, 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  of  Renfrew,  having 
written  a  special  discourse  on  Political 
Economy,  volunteered  a  course  at 
Queen's  on  the  subject,  to  which  the 
Principal  agreed.  After  a  few  sessions 
the  students  rebelled  at  a  presentation 
which  soon  began  to  savour  of  the  Dry- 
as-dust  variety,  and  at  New  Year’s,  1888, 
Shortt  was  asked  to  carry  the  subject 
along  till  the  spring,  “when,”  as  Grant 
said,  “it  could  be  given  decent  burial.” 
But  with  Shortt  it  meant  a  joyous  resur¬ 
rection,  for  under  his  characteristic  guid¬ 
ance  Political  Science  became  so  vital 
that  the  Principal  decided  to  give  it  a 
permanent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
University.  In  the  autumn  of  1888 
Chemistry  went  again  to  Nicol,  who  had 
returned  to  Queen’s,  and  Botany  re¬ 
mained  with  Dr.  Fowler. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  Grant’s 
first  triumph  in  saving  the  University 
from  financial  ruin,  and  as  an  incident  of 
that  effort  Adam  Shortt  had  come  as  a 
student  to  Kingston.  The  Principal’s 
second  public  appeal  for  aid  afforded  the 
means  whereby  Adam  Shortt  found  a 


place  among  the  professors  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

Between  1885  and  1888  the  vexed 
question  of  Federation  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  university  circles  in  Ontario.  In 
the  end  Queen’s  held  to  independence, 
while  Trinity  and  Victoria  affiliated  with 
Toronto.  But  independence  necessitated 
larger  financial  support.  By  the  early 
summer  of  1888  the  endowment,  after 
another  strenuous  and  exhausting  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  part  of  the  tireless  Principal, 
was  increased  by  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

In  the  autumn  of  1889  new  chairs  were 
provided  for  Professor  Dyde  in  Mental 
Philosophy,  for  Professor  Cappon  in 
English  Eiterature  and  for  Professor 
Macgillivray  in  Modern  Languages. 
Adam  Shortt  became  John  Ley’s  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Political  Science,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  raised  to  a  full  profes¬ 
sorship.  When  there  was  added,  through 
the  generosity  of  John  Carruthers  of 
Kingston,  a  special  gift  of  $10,000,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  “Science 
Hall,”  Queen’s  entered  upon  a  distinctly 
new  era. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  personal  note.  In  the  first 
week  of  January,  1890,  on  a  night  filled 
with  driving  rain,  I  came  to  Kingston  as 
a  freshman,  having  spent  the  autumn 
teaching  in  a  rural  school.  The  night 
of  my  arrival  I  met  J.  R.  Fraser,  a  class¬ 
mate,  and  since  the  Spring  Convocation 
of  the  present  year  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Fraser,  the  much  respected  minister  of 
Dunbarton.  Hailing  from  Pictou,  like 
Dr.  Grant,  he  proposed  a  visit  to  the 
Principal,  forgetful  of  the  darkness  and 
the  storm.  We  went  together  and  were 
met  with  that  swift  but  kindly  human 
greeting,  so  characteristic  and  always  to 
remain  a  cherished  memory.  The  next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock  I  entered  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cappon’s  class  in  Junior  English, 
and  day  by  day  it  was  an  ever  increasing 
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delight  to  hear  his  illuminating  and  fas¬ 
cinating  lectures  on  English  prose  and 
poetry,  and  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  literature  as  an  interpretation 
of  life.  The  same  morning  at  ten  I  met 
Professor  Shortt  in  Junior  Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  Days  came  and  went,  and  still  the 
wonder  grew  and  ever  stronger  became 
our  love  of  Queen’s.  Coming  as  we  did 
from  the  more  or  less  indifferent  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  (although  ,  in  my  case  under  Dr. 
MacGregor  of  Almonte,  himself  an  early 
graduate  of  Queen’s,  the  training  in  Clas¬ 
sics,  at  least,  was  worthy  of  all  praise), 
we  found  the  fresh  and  original  presen¬ 
tations  of  these  professors  a  daily  delight 
and  charm.  With  Grant  as  Principal, 
and  Watson  with  his  master-mind,  and 
men  like  Shortt  and  Cappon  and  Dyde 
and  McNaughton,  to  say  nothing  of  older 
men  like  Dupuis  and  others  whose  names 
were  already  established  in  our  life,  little 
wonder  was  it  that  Queen’s  came  into  her 
golden  age  of  unsurpassed  distinction. 

While  one  is  prone  to  remember  with 
gladness  the  halcyon  days  of  undergradu¬ 
ate  life,  this  article  is  expected  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  “Makers  of  Queen’s.” 
What  manner  of  man  was  Professor 
Shortt,  and  what  was  his  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  University?  He  had  an 
impatience  with  those  who  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
In  his  own  experience  he  did  not  accept 
the  conventional  view  without  inquiry. 
He  seemed  to  us,  as  students,  like  Teu- 
felsdrockh,  in  Sartor  Resartus,  perched 
above  the  Church  steeple:  “I  look  down 
into  all  that  wasp-nest  or  bee-hive,  and 
witness  their  wax-laying  and  honey¬ 
making,  and  poison-brewing,  and  chok¬ 
ing  by  sulphur.  From  the  Palace  espla¬ 
nade,  where  music  plays  while  Serene 
Highness  is  pleased  to  eat  his  victuals, 
down  to  the  low  lane,  where  in  her  door- 
sill  the  aged  widow,  kniting  for  a  thin 


livelihood,  sits  to  feel  the  afternoon  sun, 

I  see  it  all.” 

And  as  he  brought  to  us  the  teaching 
of  the  great  political  economists  of  the 
English  schools,  from  Adam  Smith  to 
Alfred  Marshall,  the  subject  was  not  the 
dismal  science  of  Ruskin  nor  mere  Dry- 
as-dust  theories,  but  a  great  human  sci¬ 
ence.  He  never  allowed  us  to  leave  the 
ground  for  the  illusory  air.  We  were 
constantly  reminded,  for  example,  of  the 
great  Aristotelian  maxims,  that  life  must 
be  made  possible  before  it  can  be  made 
good,  but  that  it  is  made  possible  in  order 
that  it  may  become  good.  Yet,  in  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  practical  meaning  of  these 
truths,  three  cardinal  political  and  social 
principles  must  ever  abide :  Society  as  it 
is,  Society  as  it  might  be  realized,  Society 
as  it  may  become  when  keeping  the  ideal 
in  view  we  strive  to  make  the  best  of 
what  is.  These  seem  so  self-evident  and 
simple  as  to  call  for  no  exposition.  But 
they  carry  the  most  profound  and 
weighty  consequences  in  the  work-a-day 
world.  If  we  have  even  feebly  remem¬ 
bered  the  teaching  of  Adam  Shortt  we 
ought  never  to  have  failed  in  our  social 
and  political  endeavours — and  indeed  in 
whatever  duty  lay  ahead — to  find  the 
guiding  and  beckoning  upward  and  on¬ 
ward  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and 
of  the  illuminating  and  cheering  flash 
of  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

Not  alone  to  the  classroom  was  his 
counsel  confined.  In  1886  he  married 
Elizabeth  Smith  of  Winona,  who  in  1883 
had  been  one  of  the  three  graduates  of 
the  newly  organized  Women’s  Medical 
College.  Their  home  offered  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  constant  and  unfailing  hospitality. 
And  it  was  Professor  Shortt’s  custom  to 
invite  his  honour  men,  especially,  to  open 
and  unfettered  discussion  at  his  home, 
where  they  had  all  the  advantages  of  the 
seminar  of  to-day.  Nor  did  he  forget 
his  students  when  College  days  were 
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over,  as  were  mine  in  1893.  Here  was 
shown  a  real  human  interest,  one  that 
held  men  to  an  attachment  greatly  prized 
and  made  us  even  more  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  of  Queen's.  An  extract  or  two 
from  letters  to  the  writer  will  serve  as 
illustrations : 

1894,  Jan.  7th — I  was  quite  pleased  to 
get  your  letter  and  to  know  something  of 
your  plans  and  prospects.  I  think  that 
under  the  circumstances  you  have  done 
well  to  follow  up  your  profesional  course 


Institute  proposes  also  to  publish  such 
County  histories  as  are  of  value.  I  was 
thinking  therefore  that  if  you  kept  your 
eye  open  for  additional  matter  you  could 
expand  your  prize  essay  and  make  it  quite 
a  valuable  contribution  at  some  future 
period  when  you  had  time  to  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  into  final  shape . I  am  mak¬ 

ing  the  usual  journeys  to  Ottawa  this 
year,  taking  the  alternate  weeks  with 
Cappon .  I  am  giving  my  Hon¬ 

our  classes  this  year  lectures  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  History  of  Canada, 


PUBLIC  ARCHIVES,  OTTAWA 


( Courtesy  of  Archives  Dept.) 


With  which  Adam  Shortt  and  many  other  Queen’s  people  have  been  intimately  associated 


in  the  meantime.  You  will  probably  find 
too  that  the  reading  for  the  LL.B.  will  be 
all  the  more  interesting  and  profitable 
when  you  return  to  it  after  completing 
the  other.  By  the  way,  while  I  think  of 
it,  you  may  have  observed  that  there  is 
an  awakening  interest  being  shown  at 
the  present  time  with  reference  to  Cana¬ 
dian  History  and  particularly  Ontario 
History.  The  Canadian  Institute  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  matter  up  and  urging  the  various 
County  Councils  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  gathering  of  local  mate¬ 
rial,  by  offering  prizes  for  County  His¬ 
tories,  preserving  documents,  private  let¬ 
ters  of  an  historical  character,  etc.  The 


French  Period.  It  has  entailed  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  reading,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  done  before  the  work  will  be 
complete.  The  Macmillans  of  New  York 
got  wind  of  my  intention  to  make  a  book 
on  the  subject  and  have  requested  an 
inspection  of  it  with  a  view  to  publica¬ 
tion.  But  it  will  be  a  few  years  yet  be¬ 
fore  the  affair  gets  to  print,  though  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  bring  it  to  that  point  in  time. 

1895 — April  16th — At  last  I  have  se¬ 
cured  a  sort  of  breathing  spell  .  .  .  . 
and  I  am  determined  to  have  a  word  with 
my  friends.  .  .  .  Another  session  is 
gone  and  I  come  to  the  surface  at  a  bound 
feeling  a  little  saddened  at  the  thought 
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of  how  rapidly  time  covers  his  miles,  and 
how  little  one  gets  done  while  he  jogs  on. 
....  Looking  round  upon  the  antics  of 
my  fellow  mortals  this  spring  from  the 
craze  which  seized  the  people  of  Kingston 
to  make  themselves  the  lamb-like  victims 
of  a  few  Yankee  swindlers  who  propose 
to  boom  the  town  with  a  smelting  and 
steel  works  to  the  pitiable  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  by  our  Dominion  Government,  one 
half  of  which  is  praying  to  the  Good  Lord 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Good  Devil, I  feel 
savage  enough  to  break  out  in  strong 
language  and  relieve  my  feelings  in  pub¬ 
lic .  However,  I  have  several 

openings  provided.  The  new  editor  of 
“The  Week”  has  been  at  me  for  some 
articles  on  the  money  question,  which 
I  may  turn  out  when  I  get  the  exams 

over .  I  always  have  my  own 

special  studies  to  keep  up,  especially  the 
disentangling  of  our  Canadian  Social  and 
Economic  History  which  grows  in  com¬ 
plexity  the  further  I  get  into  it. 

1895 — July  31st — So  you  thought  I 
never  got  impatient  nor  kicked  over  the 
traces,  but  I  do,  you  see,  now  and  again. 
....  I  confess  too  that  a  study  of 
banking,  intensely  interesting  as  it  is, 
yet  is  apt  to  develop  a  cynical  streak  in 
one’s  nature.  They  go  at  it  so  blindly 
and  persist  in  climbing  over  the  barbed 
wire  fences  instead  of  going  through  the 
gates.  ....  While  I  was  in  Toronto 
I  saw  Peacock  two  or  three  times  and  had 
a  couple  of  interesting  talks  with  him. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  obtained  the 
situation  at  Upper  Canada  College.  I 
made  use  of  him  also  in  making  some 
transcripts  from  Parliamentary  papers 
with  reference  to  the  Banking  of  Canada 
in  its  early  days. 

1895 — Dec.  31st — I  have  a  couple  or 
three  articles  on  hand  just  now  and  have 
just  finished  one  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  is  rather  in  the  air  at  present  and 
on  which  there  seems  to  be  little  solid 
information  as  usual  on  either  side  of  the 
line. 

This  paper,  already  overlong,  demands 
yet  a  word  or  two  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
Shortt  in  linking  the  University  to  the 
world  outside.  As  soon  as  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  and  put  in  working  order  his  pro¬ 


fessional  lectures,  for  he  came  into  a 
field  as  yet  uncultivated  in  Canada,  he  at 
once  set  about  applying  his  experience 
to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  his  native  land,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  successive  generations  of 
students.  His  work  in  this  field  is  of 
sufficient  worth  and  importance  to  de¬ 
mand  a  treatise  of  its  own.  Here  there 
can  only  be  a  very  limited  reference.  The 
extracts  from  his  letters  will  show  that 
he  had  ever  in  mind  the  production  of  an 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  Canada, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  an  occasional 
article  from  his  pen  found  a  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  some  leading  magazine.  From 
1898  to  1900  he  wrote  for  the  Canadian 
Bankers’  Association  a  series  of  articles 
on  Early  Canadian  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency.  These  are  to-day  standard  studies 
of  their  kind. 

In  these  years  too,  almost  alone  among 
university  professors,  he  began  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  rich  treasures  of  original 
sources  at  the  Canadian  Archives  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  And  using  a  system  of  shorthand 
notes  of  his  own,  he  now  commenced  an 
exhaustive  study  of  newspapers,  pam¬ 
phlets,  family  records  and  historic  refer¬ 
ences  of  every  description.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  constantly  continued  for  forty 
years — a  work  unrivalled  in  Canada  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  yet  find  expression 
in  the  long-promised  Economic  History. 

Through  his  personal  endeavours  also, 
the  Library  of  Queen’s,  of  which  in  his 
younger  professorial  days  he  was  the 
guardian,  now  possesses  a  most  unusual 
collection  of  Canadiana  and  other  his¬ 
torical  material,  which  comprises  sources 
of  information  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found. 

In  1903  the  majority  of  the  Ross  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  fell 
to  only  two.  H.  J.  Pettypiece,  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Western  Ontario,  while 
supporting  the  Government,  was  out 
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strongly  for  a  heavily  increased  taxation 
of  railways.  To  escape  from  troubles, 
of  which  he  had  already  too  many,  Pre¬ 
mier  Ross  granted  a  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  question,  naming  as  mem¬ 
bers,  Professor  Shortt  and  Judge  Bell  of 
Chatham,  as  well  as  Pettypiece.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  report  written  by  Dr.  Shortt, 
which  in  many  American  colleges  has 
become  a  standard  textbook  on  taxation. 
The  States  of  the  American  Union  of¬ 
fered  a  fertile  field  for  study,  and  here 
Professor  Shortt  gained  an  invaluable 
experience  in  his  conferences  with  the 
foremost  American  railway  men  of  the 
time.  Queen’s  was  greatly  the  gainer, 
for  by  this  time  the  name  of  the  Profes¬ 
sor  was  known  all  over  the  continent  of 
North  America  as  a  man  of  clear  and 
outstanding  vision  and  perception.  In 
consequence  of  work  of  this  kind  he  came 
to  be  a  leading  figure  in  meetings  of  the 
American  Tax  Association,  and  later  at 
the  Williamstown  Institute,  where  men 
of  international  repute  discuss  annually 
the  great  questions  of  the  world. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Canadian  In¬ 
dustrial  Disputes  Act,  Dr.  Shortt  was 
chosen  as  umpire  in  all  the  important  ar¬ 
bitrations,  particularly  in  railway  dis¬ 
putes.  Here  again  his  clear  and  original 
thinking  led  him  to  see  at  once  that  the 
effective  working  of  this  legislation  de¬ 
pended,  not  on  law  or  legal  practice,  but 
on  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Depar¬ 
ture  from  this  wise  course  in  recent  years 
has  shorn  the  Statute  of  nearly  all  its 


virility,  resulting  in  a  declaration  by  the 
Privy  Council  that  the  Act  was  ultra 
vires.  This  he  had  clearly  foreseen. 

In  1908  appeared  his  life  of  Lord 
Sydenham  in  the  Makers  of  Canada  se¬ 
ries,  and  here  the  value  of  his  work  in 
the  Archives  set  a  model  for  Canadian 
writers  and  scholars.  In  this  year  he 
came  to  Ottawa  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commisison,  later  becoming 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Historical 
Publications  for  Canada.  In  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Doughty,  head  of  the  Ar¬ 
chives  Department,  the  History  of  Can¬ 
ada  was  enriched  in  1907  by  the  issue 
of  the  first  edition  of  Constitutional 
Documents ,  which  in  its  second  and  re¬ 
vised  edition,  1918,  will  remain  a  classic 
in  Canadian  History  studies  for  all  time. 

To  this  long  and  distinguished  career 
further  fame  has  now  been  added  by  Dr. 
Shortt's  presence  among  the  economic 
leaders  at  Geneva  in  connection  with  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Meanwhile  the  influence  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  Canadian  has  long  been  felt 
at  Queen’s.  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  former 
head  of  the  Economics  Department  (now 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs),  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  now  in 
charge  of  the  Political  and  Economic  Sci¬ 
ence  Department,  and  Professor  D.  A. 
McArthur,  head  of  the  History  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  as  a  student  was  initiated  in 
the  secrets  of  the  Archives  by  Dr.  Shortt, 
are  all  his  spiritual  children,  and  still 
maintain  the  great  tradition. 
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THROUGH  THE  WEST 


THE  trip  of  Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement 
and  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith  through  the 
West,  during  May  and  June  of  this  year, 
was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  periodical 
visits  by  representatives  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  to  various  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  where  groups  of  Queen’s 
graduates  and  ex-students  are  located. 
It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  by  such 
means  would  the  interest  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  welfare  of  her  alumni  be  made 


W.  T.  MacCLEMENT  G.  J.  SMITH 

Arts  '88  Arts  ’12,  Sc.  '15 

more  apparent,  and  conversely,  through 
personal  contact,  would  the  interest  of 
the  alumni  in  their  alma  mater  be  re¬ 
tained  and  fortified.  In  addition,  the 
alumni  would  in  this  way  receive  definite 
information  concerning  recent  advances 
and  present  status  of  the  University  as 
well  as  timely  news  of  the  institution,  its 
professors  and  its  students,  in  an  even 
more  intimate  way  than  through  the 
Review.  The  welcome  which  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Clement  and  Mr.  Smith  were  given  at 
every  one  of  the  places  visited  this  sum¬ 
mer  well  proved  the  desirability  of  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  of  this  sort. 

It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  visit 
more  than  a  comparatively  limited  area 
in  any  one  summer,  so  the  West  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  for  this  year.  A  start  was 


made  at  Sudbury,  Ont.,  and  from  there 
an  itinerary  was  followed  over  a  north¬ 
erly  route  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  and  the  return  journey  took 
place  through  the  district  close  to  and 
beyond  the  United  States  border  to 
Windsor,  Ont. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
trip  were  not  undertaken  far  enough  in 
advance  to  enable  as  long  notice  to  be 
given  as  desirable,  with  the  result  that  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities  the  alumni  gath¬ 
erings  were  not  so  comprehensive  as  they 
.  otherwise  might  have  been.  But  even 
with  this  slight  drawback  the  trip  was  a 
great  success.  Wherever  the  two  Uni¬ 
versity  representatives  went  they  were 
royally  received ;  and  they  returned  with 
the  knowledge  that  Queen’s  still  holds  a 
very  strong  place  indeed  in  the  affections 
of  her  alumni,  and  that  she  can  feel  justi¬ 
fiably  proud  of  the  share  her  men  and 
women  are  taking  in  the  life  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

At  Sudbury  the  first  stop  was  made  on 
May  1,  where  H.  S.  Berlanquet,  Arts  ’96, 
and  Hugh  Matheson,  Sc.  ’07,  took  the 
travellers  in  charge.  From  here  the  smelt¬ 
ers  of  Collision  and  Copper  Cliff  were 
visited,  at  both  of  which  plants  several 
Queen’s  men  fill  important  positions.  In 
the  evening  an  informal  gathering  was 
held  at  the  Nickel  Range  Hotel;  and  a 
most  enjoyable  two  or  three  hours  were 
spent  talking  and  telling  of  Queen’s,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  Though  most  of  the 
Queen’s  people  in  the  Sudbury  district 
are  of  the  School  of  Mining  breed,  Arts 
and  Medicine  are  well  represented,  and 
alumni  of  all  three  faculties  were  on  hand 
at  the  meeting. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  the  next  stop,  and 
at  the  call  of  the  zealous  secretary  of  the 
branch,  H.  P.  Cliff e,  Arts  ’17,  gradu- 
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ates  and  ex-students,  almost  100% 
strong,  turned  out  for  a  Queen’s  dinner 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the  evening  of 
May  2.  The  many  friends  of  John  A. 
Mclnnes,  Arts  T5,  should  know  that, 
being  one  of  the  Soo’s  prominent  lawyers, 
he  made  an  excellent  toastmaster  for  the 
occasion.  The  following  day  George  W. 
McLeod,  Sc.  T3,  arranged  for  the 
Queen’s  men  to  ride  as  guests  of  Mr. 
S.  C.  Worth,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Algoma  Central  Railway,  in  his  private 
car  on  their  trip  northward. 


H.  B.  CLIFFE 
Arts  '17 
“The  Soo” 


H.  M.  YOUNG 
Arts  '12,  Med.  '12 
Moose  Jaw 


The  two  Queen’s  emissaries  proceeded 
then  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
and  there  another  alumni  dinner  was  held 
in  the  Prince  Arthur  Hotel  at  which 
about  twenty-five  were  present.  Once 
more  the  enthusiasm  of  the  graduates  of 
Queen’s  for  their  alma  mater  was  most 
apparent.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  all  questions  were  answered  and 
tales  told  of  “the  Queen  and  her  doins.” 
Mrs.  Kenneth  McKay  (Mae  Gemmell), 
Arts  C8,  is  secretary  up  there,  and  what 
a  secretary  she  is !  Dr.  J.  C.  Gillie,  Med. 
’07,  is  president.  By  the  way,  Dr.  C.  C. 
McCullough,  Med.  ’04,  who  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  E.  E.  N.  and  T.  specialist  at  Fort 
William,  is  one  of  the  two  Canadians  who 
have  been  presidents  of  the  Rotary  In¬ 
ternational.  The  other  is  also  a  Queen’s 


man,  Rev.  Dr.  Leslie  Pidgeon,  Arts  ’12. 

At  Kenora  there  were  some  seven 
alumni  established,  representing  years 
from  ’79  (Rev.  Arthur  Nairn,  who  is 
treasurer  of  the  District  of  Kenora),  to 
’26.  Dr.  R.  G.  Davidson,  Arts  ’20,  Med. 
’23,  did  the  honours  as  guide  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  and  Mrs. 
Davidson  entertained  the  Queen’s  group 
at  their  home. 

Winnipeg  came  next,  with  its  hundred- 
odd  Queen’s  people.  At  the  station  on 
Saturday  evening  an  alumni  deputation 
met  the  train,  and  from  then  until 
Tuesday  noon  there  was  a  continuous 
series  of  visits.  On  Monday  afternoon, 
James  A.  Richardson,  Arts  ’06,  the 
president  of  the  Winnipeg  branch,  was 
host  at  an  afternoon  tea  at  the  Fort  Garry 
Hotel.  There  were  about  fifty  present, 
the  earliest  graduate  being  Francis  Drum¬ 
mond,  B.A.  ’77,  who  was  the  first  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Queen's  Journal,  and  who 
went  to  Winnipeg  in  1880  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  was  about  five  thous¬ 
and. 

May  9  saw  the  arrival  of  the  Queen’s 
representatives  at  Brandon.  Here  some 
six  out  of  Brandon’s  eight  alumni  met 
informally  at  the  Prince  Edward  Hotel. 
This  time  representation  extended  from 
present  students  back  to  Judge  T.  D. 
Cumberland  of  Arts  ’75,  still  hale  and 
hearty,  and  full  of  Queen's  as  always. 

Virden  and  M oosomin  were  the  next 
two  stops.  The  alumni  at  both  these 
towns,  although  small  in  number,  were 
large  in  enthusiasm.  At  the  former  place 
there  were  only  two  Queen’s  men,  Rev. 
T.  R.  Scott,  Arts  ’88,  and  Arthur  G.  Hay, 
Arts  ’89,  both  of  them  classmates  of  Dr. 
MacClement.  Fearing  that  a  reception 
by  only  two  might  lack  in  suitable  mag¬ 
nificence,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Hay  ar¬ 
ranged  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
before  whom  the  greatness  of  Queen’s 
was  duly  elaborated.  At  Moosomin  the 
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Queen’s  people  gathered  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Evan  Jones  (Ella  Stephens),  Arts 
’22,  for  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

Then  came  Indian  Head,  where  Rev. 
R.  J.  Macdonald,  Arts  ’07,  Theol.  TO, 
had  arranged  a  luncheon  for  the  alumni 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  district. 
From  here  Dr.  R.  W.  Kirkby,  Med.  T9, 
motored  the  delegates  to  Fort  Qu’Ap- 
pclle,  and  to  the  provincial  sanatorium 
at  Fort  San,  where  D'r.  Kirkby  is  in 
charge  of  the  extensive  department  for 
children.  He  then  drove  the  visitors  on 
to  Regina. 


vening  of  May  11,  and  this  affair  will 
remain  in  the  memory  of  Dr.  MacClem- 
ent  and  Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  at¬ 
tend  during  the  whole  of  the  trip.  Over 
forty  Queen’s  enthusiasts  were  on  hand. 
Speakers  included  members  of  ’75  and 
of  '28.  Regina  is  not  only  the  “Queen 
City”  of  Saskatchewan,  but  the  “Queen’s 
City”  of  the  West. 

Saskatoon  in  her  turn  also  provided 
the  customary  western  energy  and  move¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Munro  (M.  Ger¬ 
trude  Steele),  Arts  ’09,  was  hostess  to 
the  visitors,  while  Profesor  Munro,  Arts 
’04,  Theol.  TO,  was  chief  guide  and  men¬ 
tor,  organizing  private  gatherings  and  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  more  formal  Queen’s  din¬ 
ner,  at  which  thirty-five  alumni  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Professor  W.  W.  Swanson,  Arts  ’05, 
brilliantly  replied  to  the  speeches  of  the 
Queen's  ambassadors.  The  university 
city  of  Saskatoon,  like  Regina,  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  prominent  position 
won  in  her  public  life  by  Queen’s  gradu¬ 
ates. 


MRS.  M.  F.  MUNRO 
Arts  ’09 
Saskatoon 


EVA  E.  COON 
Arts  '17 
Windsor 


Regina  is  a  Queen’s  stronghold  if 
there  ever  was  one.  About  sixty 
alumni  are  situated  there,  and  many  of 
the  most  important  civic  and  other  offices 
are  under  the  guidance  of  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Queen’s — city  commissioner,  city 
engineer,  assistant  city  engineer,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  street  railways,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  school  education,  principal 
of  normal  school,  collegiate  institute 
principals,  public  school  principals,  chief 
school  inspector  for  collegiates  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  provincial  legislative  coun¬ 
sel,  as  well  as  many  others  prominent  in 
the  fields  of  law,  medicine,  science,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  politics.  Under  the  vigorous 
chairmanship  of  P.  M.  Anderson,  Arts 
’03,  a  Queen’s  dinner  was  held  on  the 


Next  stop  Rosthern,  where  “Bill” 
Munro,  Arts  ’02,  is  making  a  splendid 
success  of  the  Dominion  Experimental 
Station,  and  where  Dr.  Seager  Wheeler 
(LL.D.  ’20)  is  still  making  Canadian 
agricultural  history  with  his  study  of 
rapidly  maturing  wheats. 

By  motor  car,  under  William  Munro’s 
guidance,  the  party  proceeded  to  Prince 
Albert,  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  mayor  of  that  enterprising  city,  a 
graduate  of  Queen’s  of  course,  S.  J.  A. 
Branion,  Arts  ’07.  At  the  Queen’s  din¬ 
ner,  which  took  place  the  same  evening, 
a  dozen  Queen's  alumni  were  present 
from  the  city  itself  and  from  many  miles 
east  and  west. 

The  westward  route  resumed,  the  party 
stopped  off  at  North  Battleford,  where 
Campbell  Innes,  Arts  T 6,  had  gathered 
three  fellow  Queen’s  men,  whose  enthu- 
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siasm  might  be  symbolized  by  the  later 
performance  of  Mr.  Innes’s  car,  which 
raced  with  time  and  a  dust  storm  to  get 
the  delegates  safely  aboard  the  west¬ 
bound  train  at  Wilkie. 

Alberta  now,  and  for  the  next  week. 
At  Camrose  Queen's  people  gathered  at 
Dr.  J.  R.  Tuck's  for  luncheon,  where 
happy  gossip  was  exchanged.  Dr.  Tuck, 
Arts  '08,  is  this  year’s  only,  and  possibly 
Queen's  last,  Doctor  of  Paedogogy.  Dr. 
Tuck  saw  the  pilgrims  safely  carried  on 
to  W  etaskiwin,  whence,  after  supper  at 
the  home  of  Inspector  Tanner,  Arts  ’26, 
they  progressed  to  the  northern  capital, 
fair  Edmonton  with  the  mathematical 
streets. 

At  Edmonton  the  Queen’s  correspon¬ 
dent  had  been  absent  in  the  East  for  some 
weeks  and  no  arrangements  had  been 
made.  A  few  were  gathered  in,  never¬ 
theless,  at  the  Macdonald  Hotel,  thanks 
to  the  energy  of  Bert  Haddow,  Sc.  ’09, 
City  Engineer.  Only  the  mishap  in  ar¬ 
rangements  prevented  Edmonton  from 
making  real  competition  with  her  Sas¬ 
katchewan  rivals  as  a  Oueen’s  centre.  At 
Edmonton  the  delegation  became  tempo¬ 
rarily  separated — Dr.  MacClement  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Fort  Saskatchewan,  and  Mr. 
Smith  to  Jasper  Park,  an  old  stamping- 
ground  of  his  undergraduate  days. 

The  Jasper  Park  visit  proved  to  be 
more  than  a  personal  one,  for  as  usual 
friends  turned  out  to  be  Queen’s  people, 
and  Queen’s  people  turned  up  to  be 
friends.  Dr.  Thomas  O’Hagan,  Med. 
’00,  was  there  with  his  continuing  arma¬ 
ment  of  charm  and  spirit,  though  he 
is  not  the  “Dr.  Thomas  O’Hagan,  poet.” 
The  superintendent  of  the  Park,  Mr. 
Richard  Knight,  although  a  ’V. arsity  man, 
is  greatly  interested  in  Queen’s  since  his 
two  daughters,  who  also  graced  the  occa¬ 
sion,  are  members  of  Levana.  On  leav¬ 
ing  Jasper  Mr.  Smith  took  the  place  on 
the  train  which  had  just  been  vacated  by 


Fred  Brewster,  Sc.  '09,  and  met  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia  delegation 
to  the  Royal  Society  meeting  at  Winni¬ 
peg.  This  included  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr. 
Stuart  Schofield,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  '08,  and 
Mrs.  Schofield  (Florence  Tait,  Arts  T2), 
Dr.  M.  Y.  Williams,  Sc.  ’09,  and  Mrs. 
Williams  (Lulu  Philp),  Arts  ’09. 

Meanwhile  at  Fort  Saskatchewan  Dr. 
MacClement  was  being  entertained  by 
Rev.  Douglas  Ramsay,  Arts  ’06,  whom  he 
found  recovered  from  his  former  illness. 
A.  H.  Gibson,  Arts  '07,  brought  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Clement  back  to  Edmonton. 


GEORGE  CROMIE 
Arts  ’26 

Calgary 

At  Edmonton  the  delegation  became 
again  as  one  and  proceeded  in  peace  and 
amity  to  Lacombc,  where  J.  S.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Arts  T5,  and  Mrs.  McCormick 
(Mamie  McDougall),  Arts  T5,  form  the 
whole  alumni  body.  Thence  by  bus  to 
Red  Deer,  where  Dr.  S.  R.  McGregor, 
Arts  T3,  Med.  T4,  and  Inspector  W.  J. 
McLean,  Arts  T3,  ensured  a  fine  even¬ 
ing.  Mr.  McLean  is  one  of  that  exotic 
band  of  extra-murals  who  have  never 
seen  Queen's.  Though  lacking  this  inti¬ 
mate  association,  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
alma  mater  is  extraordinary  and  worthy 
of  emulation  by  many  who  know  the  old 
school  from  A  to  Z.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  Dr.  MacClement  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  forced  to  refuse  his  invita¬ 
tion  to  accompany  him  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  the  foothills  to  the  west. 


H.  A.  GIBSON 
Med.  '03 
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At  Calgary,  Principal  George  Cromie, 
Arts  ’26,  of  the  Technical  School,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  eventually  guid¬ 
ing  the  wanderers  to  the  Tea  Kettle  Inn 
for  a  Queen’s  dinner.  Twenty-five 
alumni  sat  down,  and  they  included  a 
sturdy  representation  of  the  old-time 
football  fans.  Dr.  H.  A.  Gibson,  Med. 
’03,  presided,  and  one  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  alumni  present  was  Sir  Archibald 
Macdonnell  of  the  “red  patch,”  LL.D. 
’22,  who  spoke  about  the  effort  being 
made  to  conserve  the  graduates  of  Cana¬ 
dian  universities  for  Canada. 

After  Calgary  came  the  mountains ; 
through  them  to  Sicamous,  and  thence 
southward  to  Vernon.  Here  there  was 
a  luncheon  with  the  Queen’s  group  at  the 
home  of  Rev.  T.  J.  S.  Ferguson,  Arts 
’98,  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  (Amy  Spencer), 
Arts  ’07,  who  up  to  some  two  years  ago 
had  been  at  Kingston. 

Thence  Dr.  MacClement’s  brother 
drove  the  party  to  Kelowna,  where  Dr. 
G.  L.  (Curly)  Campbell,  Med.  G2,  of 
long-to-be-remembered  football  and 
hockey  fame,  proved  a  most  hospitable 
host,  and  put  the  travellers  in  touch  with 
the  other  Queen's  alumni.  A  gale  had 
washed  in  the  road  around  Okanagan 
Lake,  which  prevented  going  further 
than  Peachland  by  motor  bus,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  MacClement  again  played  chauf¬ 
feur  in  a  very  exciting  and  dangerous 
drive  into  Summerland.  From  there  by 
train  to  Vancouver,  over  the  eccentric 
Kettle  Valley  route.  Peter  Pilkey,  Arts 
TO,  and  C.  B.  Huyck,  Sc.  G2,  greeted 
the  Queen’s  embassy  on  its  arrival  at  the 
Pacific  city.  It  was  Vancouver,  and  it 
was  raining! 

Dr.  MacClement  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Biological 
Board  of  Canada  made  an  excursion  to 
Nanaimo  to  inspect  their  station  at  that 
point,  and  rejoined  Mr.  Smith  at  New 
Westminster.  Here  there  are  some  ten 


alumni.  Dr.  Bruce  Cannon,  Arts  C4, 
Med.  C 6,  and  Dr.  G.  S.  Purvis,  Med.  T 6, 
did  the  honours.  Many  and  worthy  were 
the  stories  told  of  the  Queen’s  of  “then 
and  now.” 

Then  on  May  31  the  formal  Vancouver 
gathering  took  place  at  the  Georgia  Hotel, 
under  Dean  R.  W.  Brock,  Arts  ’95.  There 
were  twenty-eight  present,  including 
Dr.  Margaret  O’Hara,  Med.  ’91,  of  India 
fame;  and  this  last  night  in  Vancouver 
became  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
trip.  The  Queen’s  group  in  Vancouver 
needs  no  outside  stimulus  to  provoke 
them  to  good  works. 


J.  W.  GIBSON  DR.  HELEN  RYAN 

Arts  '08  Med.  '85 

Victoria 

At  Victoria  Mr.  J.  W.  Gibson,  Arts 
’08,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
Dr.  Helen  Ryan,  Med.  ’85,  welcomed  the 
two  missioners  on  the  quay.  To  this  were 
added  an  informal  reception  by  his  Hon¬ 
our  Lieutenant-Governor  Randolph  Bruce 
in  the  beautiful  garden  of  Government 
House — where  he  and  Dr.  MacClement 
vied  with  each  other  in  botanical  erudi¬ 
tion — then  a  dinner  and  a  very  happy 
Queen’s  evening  at  Mr.  Gibson’s.  The 
warmth  of  the  Queen’s  welcome  wTas  typi¬ 
cal  of  that  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Cole¬ 
man,  former  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Queen’s,  took  the  travellers  un¬ 
der  his  wing  for  a  morning,  and  then  they 
gathered  for  a  Queen’s  luncheon  under 
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the  gracious  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ryan. 
Years  from  ’83  to  ’28  were  represented. 
“About  a  dozen  present,”  say  the  records. 
If  that  means  “thirteen”  then  the  hard 
luck  is  yet  to  come. 

The  good  ship  Princess  Marguerite  then 
took  the  sea-going  mariners  back  to  her 
bosom  and  transferred  them  to  Seattle. 
This  is  alien  soil,  though  it  seems  home¬ 
like  enough  with  five  Queen’s  men,  led 
by  Dr.  R.  Wightman,  Med.  ’07,  spend¬ 
ing  the  evening  together.  Dr.  MacClem- 
ent  moved  on  to  Portland  while  Mr. 
Smith  remained  over  Sunday  in  the  city 
“built  upon  seven  hills.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  driven  on  to  Tacoma, 
where  are:  Rev.  Arthur  Black,  Arts  T9, 
W.  M.  Morrison,  Sc.  TO,  as  well  as  C.  W. 
Topping,  Arts  T2  and  Theol.  T9,  and  his 
wife  (Marjorie  Ellis),  Arts  ’20.  Profes¬ 
sor  Topping  was  in  the  East  acquiring 
yet  more  learning. 

Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Seattle,  and 
followed  Dr.  MacClement  to  Portland, 
where  L.  C.  Newlands,  Sc.  ’09,  acted  as 
principal  host  and  liaison  officer. 

The  two  delegates  returned  from  these 
foreign  parts  to  Trail,  B.C.  Here  A.  E. 
Allison,  Arts  ’20,  organized  a  meeting  of 
seven  men  and  one  Levana-ite  at  the 
High  School,  and  Queen’s  memories  were 
well  revived  in  this  distant  industrial 
city.  Mr.  Smith,  touched  with  an  eigh¬ 
teen-year  old  home-sickness,  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Rossland,  where  he  had  blistered 
his  hands  in  the  stopes  and  tunnels  of  the 
old  Centre  Star  mine  in  1910. 

A  bus  took  the  wanderers  on  to  Nel¬ 
son,  where  James  O’Shea,  Arts  ’91, 
and  P.  E.  Doncaster,  Sc.  TO,  enter¬ 
tained  them.  Thence  they  steamed  down 
Lake  Kootenay  to  Kootenay  Landing, 
where  they  took  the  train  to  Fernie. 
Here  Dr.  Bert  Asselstine,  Med.  ’07,  and 

E.  S.  Martin,  extra-mural,  played  the  ge¬ 
nial  role  of  hosts.  Dr.  J.  H.  Blair,  Med. 

T 6,  was  happily  discovered  at  Michel,  a 


near-by  coal-mining  village,  where  he  is 
physician  to  the  producing  company. 

That  was  the  last  of  British  Columbia, 
for  “passages  were  booked”  to  Leth¬ 
bridge,  and  Sunday  was  spent  among  the 
small  group  of  Queen’s  alumni  there. 
The  party  then  divided  for  the  next  two 
stopping  places.  At  M edicine  Hat,  where 
they  grow  alfalfa  without  rain,  and  where 
they  never  turn  the  lights  out,  Charles 
Moore,  Sc.  T9,  Dominion  Irriga¬ 
tion  Superintendent,  was  chief  host  to 
Dr.  MacClement,  ably  assisted  by  Rev. 
H.  A.  McLeod,  Arts  T8,  Mrs.  McLeod 
(Doreene  Taggart),  Arts  T8,  and  Dr. 
J.  R.  Patterson,  Med.  ’16.  Mrs.  Mathe- 
son  (Mary  Naismith),  Arts  ’ll,  was  vis¬ 
ited  at  Redcliffe,  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
city.  Meanwhile  at  Swift  Current, 
E.  W.  Beattie,  Arts  ’20,  was  guiding  Mr. 
Smith  to  the  homes  of  the  alumni  there. 

The  two  partners  were  united  again 
at  Moose  Java,  where  they  were  met  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Young,  Arts  and  Med.  T2. 
An  evening  meeting  of  a  dozen  alumni 
once  more  reminded  the  Queen’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  Saskatchewan  is  very 
much  a  Queen’s  province. 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded  from  Moose  Jaw 
straight  through  to  Winnipeg;  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Clement  swept  around  more  leisurely 
through  Way  bur  n.  A  number  of  the 
graduates  had  left  or  were  just  leaving 
for  the  East,  but  that  did  not  dampen  the 
spirits  of  the  party  who  gathered  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Waddington  (Alice 
Pierce),  Arts  TO. 

June  15  brought  Mr.  Smith  to  Rainy 
River  just  in  time  for  Miss  Vera  Strader, 
Arts  ’27,  to  attach  him  to  her  school  pic¬ 
nic.  Dr.  MacClement,  who  had  gone  on 
to  Fort  Frances,  was  being  entertained 
by  Principal  Murray  Cameron,  Arts  T5, 
who  saw  to  it  that  the  other  Queen’s  folk 
were  gathered  together.  The  two  legates 
met  again  on  the  train  to  Duluth,  in  which 
city  Dr.  Gillespie,  Med.  ’96,  was  un- 
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earthed  from  his  clinic.  At  Madison  a 
prospering  group  of  Queen’s  medicals 
welcomed  them  and  entertained  them  at 
the  Lorraine  Hotel  under  the  aegis  of 
Dr.  Charles  Lyght,  Med.  ’26,  and  Miss 
Helen  Denne,  Arts  ’ll,  who  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  nurses  at  Wisconsin  General 
Hospital. 

Then  through  a  very  hot  and  rainy 
night,  like  unto  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  the 
dawn  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  battle  brought  the  travel¬ 
lers  into  Chicago.  Mayor  Thompson  was 


and  were  later  joined  in  their  task  by 
about  twenty  other  alumni  at  a  Queen’s 
dinner.  There  is  just  one  statement  that 
fits,  “A  good  time  was  had  by  all  pres¬ 
ent.”  And  Harry  Maisonville,  Arts  ’ll, 
represented  the  Press. 

Then  came  Canadian  soil  again  at 
Windsor.  Here  no  less  than  thirty 
alumni  gathered  at  the  Y.W.C.A.,  with 
Miss  Eva  Coon,  Arts  T  7,  as  hostess,  and 
O.  M.  Perry,  Sc.  ’09,  as  chairman — a  fine 
turn-out  to  mark  the  last  stop  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  itinerary. 


R.  K.  ROW  W.  A.  JAQUITH 

Arts  '97  Med.  '98 

Chicago 

out  of  town  and  so  this  British  victory 
was  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  “Ozzie” 
Cliffe,  Arts  '20,  was  host  at  lunch,  and 
that  night  eight  loyal  stalwarts  turned 
their  few  numbers  to  good  account  to 
make  a  very  happy  gathering,  at  which 
R.  K.  Row,  Arts  ’97,  than  whom  there  is 
not  a  more  enthusiastic  Queen’s  alum- 
nus,  was  host,  genially  supported  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Jaquith,  Med.  ’98.  Dr.  Mac- 
Clement  was  on  familiar  ground  and  vis¬ 
ited  the  home  of  his  earlier  academic 
labours,  the  Armour  Institute. 

Next  stop  was  Detroit ,  where  they 
saw  a  motor-car  or  two.  Here  W.  J. 
Embury,  Sc.  ’20,  and  Miss  Mildred  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Arts  T9,  were  preliminary  hosts, 


MILDRED  FITZPATRICK  W.  J.  EMBURY 
Arts  '19  Sc.  '20 

Detroit. 


The  trip  had  been  a  success.  More  than 
that,  it  emphasized  to  the  University  rep¬ 
resentatives  the  generally  high  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Queen’s  family.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  are  in  the  front  of  every 
line  of  endeavour;  her  engineers  are 
among  the  makers  of  the  North  Country, 
her  teachers  hold  many  of  the  best 
schools  and  inspectorates,  her  doctors 
are  everywhere  prominent  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  circle,  and  her  divinity  gradu¬ 
ates  are  among  the  leading  Protestant 
clergy  throughout  the  country.  A  visit 
to  a  different  area  at  another  time  will  no 

doubt  bear  the  same  witness,  and  also  go 

•% 

far  towards  weaving  a  closeness  of 
alumni  interest  such  as  marked  this  year’s 
visitation. 
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DISTINGUISHED  GRADUATES  OF  QUEEN’S 

JAMES  A.  RICHARDSON,  B.A. 

By  Gordon  J.  Smith 


KINGSTON,  Queen’s,  and  the  Rich¬ 
ardsons — how  closely  these  names 
have  been  associated  throughout  the  past 
decades !  It  is  the  hope  of  Queen’s  and 
Kingston  that  this  valued  association  may 
endure  and  be  a  continued  source  of  grati¬ 
fication  for  many  years  to  come. 

James  Richardson,  grandfather  of 
James  Armstrong  Richardson,  came  to 
Kingston  from  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
the  forties.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  one 
with  a  vision.  He  pictured  the  future  of 
the  land  of  his  choice,  and  felt  with  pro¬ 
phetic  instinct  that  in  agriculture  lay 
Canada’s  quickest  and  surest  road  to 
greatness.  He  proceeded  to  align  his  ef¬ 
forts  with  his  vision ;  to  bend  his  ener¬ 
gies  towards  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  great  Canadian  heritage.  It 
was  no  easy  task;  but  from  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  ensuing  years  James  Rich¬ 
ardson,  grain  merchant  of  Kingston, 
emerged  and  from  then  on  took  a  very 
definite  part  in  the  painting  of  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  greater  Canada.  And  so  did  his 
sons  and  grandsons  in  following  years. 
Since  that  day  the  Richardson  firm  has 
played  an  important  part  in  Canadian 
destiny.  It  has  continued  to  expand  till 
James  Richardson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
has,  under  the  leadership  of  James  A. 
Richardson,  now  become  the  greatest 
private  exporter  of  grain  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
And  the  activities  of  this  great  Canadian 
company  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
grain  business,  but  have  been  widened 
till  they  embrace  to-day  many  phases 
of  Canadian  business  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  early  days. 

The  founder  of  the  Richardson  firm 
married  Miss  Sarah  Wartman,  of  United 


Empire  Loyalist  stock;  they  had  two 
sons,  George  A.,  and  Harry  W.,  who 
became  in  due  course  partners  with  their 
father  in  the  grain  business  at  Kingston, 
and  whose  worthy  citizenship  will  ever 
remain  a  very  definite  part  of  the  history 
of  Kingston  and  its  surrounding  district. 
The  late  Captain  George  Taylor  Richard¬ 
son  and  James  Armstrong  Richardson 
were  sons  of  George  A.  Richardson.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  their  father,  and 
upon  their  graduation  from  Queen’s, 
George  and  James  became  associated 
with  their  uncle  as  members  of  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  organization.  The  memory  of 
George  T.  Richardson  will  stand  always 
as  that  of  a  man,  ‘hake  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again” ;  and 
the  commanding  personality  of  James  A. 
Richardson,  with  the  prominent  share  he 
has  taken  and  continues  to  take  in  the 
affairs  of  Queen's,  Kingston,  Winnipeg, 
and  Canada,  places  him  not  only  among 
the  distinguished  graduates  of  Queen’s, 
but  high  up  in  the  list  of  eminent  Cana¬ 
dians. 

James  Armstrong  Richardson  was 
born  at  Kingston  on  August  21,  1885, 
one  of  a  family  of  four  children.  As  a 
lad  he  was  big  and  wholesome,  fond  of 
the  outdoors,  of  sailing,  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  invariably  of  all  games  and 
sports.  He  attended  the  Kingston  public 
schools,  the  one-time  famous  Hillcroft 
Academy,  and  the  Kingston  Collegiate 
Institute,  from  which  he  matriculated 
into  Queen’s  in  1902.  During  their  pub¬ 
lic  and  high-school  days  both  he  and  his 
brother  George  were  active  meniDers  of 
their  school  athletic  teams,  and  of  a  cote¬ 
rie  of  University  Avenue  athletes  which 
made  the  Richardson  home  its  headquar- 
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ters  and  which  included  Jack  and  “Ken” 
Williams,  Cyril  Knight,  “Marty”  Walsh, 
“Dick”  Mills,  and  “Jim”  and  Hugh  Mac- 
donnell — all  of  whom  in  later  years  add¬ 
ed  to  the  football  and  hockey  renown  of 
Queen’s  and  Kingston.  The  “Univer¬ 
sities”  was  one  of  the  juvenile  hockey 
teams  of  those  days  which  the  prowess 


JAMES  A.  RICHARDSON,  Arts  ’06 

(  Courtes];  of  Financial  Post ) 


of  George  and  “Jim”  Richardson  helped 
to  make  famous. 

Coming  to  Queen’s,  James  Richardson 
entered  Arts  and  graduated  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.A.  in  1906.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  other  distinguished  men,  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  his  subsequent  career  was  not 
presaged  by  outstanding  success  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  for  he  had  apparently  much  the 
same  difficulty  as  many  of  the  rest  of  us 
experienced  in  “making  the  grade.”  But 
he  made  it,  just  the  same.  At  college  he 
continued  to  take  part  in  athletics  and 
was  a  member  of  the  interfaculty  teams. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
sketch  can  even  now  visualize  the  mem¬ 
orable  contests  on  the  old  “Upper  Cam¬ 
pus”  in  which  “Jim”  Richardson  was  an 


ardent  participator.  Though  he  was  ex¬ 
celled  as  an  athlete  by  his  brother,  he  did 
not  fall  behind  him  in  the  playing  of  a 
“square”  game.  Both  were  noted  for 
this.  And  the  reputation  for  squareness, 
earned  in  his  early  years,  has  been  carried 
by  Mr.  Richardson  all  through  his  later 
business  career.  While  he  is  now  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  Canada’s  rich  men,  he  has 
achieved  his  wealth  shrewdly  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellows.  James  Rich¬ 
ardson  at  Queen’s  could  not  but  have  the 
best  of  influence  on  other  students  and 
on  the  youth  of  Kingston.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  what  pride  I  and  several  other  stu¬ 
dents  of  teen  age  took  in  the  privilege  of 
being  members  of  “Jim”  Richardson’s 
class  in  Sydenham  Street  Sunday  School, 
which  he  so  ably  conducted  during  his 
college  years  and  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards.  Energy  and  imagination  have 
likewise  characterized  the  whole  of  James 
Richardson’s  career.  The  physical  en- 
ergy  which  he  betrays  as  he  strides  from 
his  motor  into  the  Grain  Exchange  build¬ 
ing  in  Winnipeg,  where  the  executive 
offices  of  the  firm  are  located,  and  as  he 
walks  up  and  down  his  comfortable  pri¬ 
vate  office,  overlooking  the  city  and  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  prairie,  is  be¬ 
ing  constantly  stimulated  by  his  inherit¬ 
ed  imagination. 

Shortly  after  graduation  James  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  given  the  managership  of  the 
Toronto  office  of  the  family  firm  —  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  a  youth  of 
twenty-two.  The  confidence  was  not 
misplaced ;  within  five  years  he  had  won 
by  his  own  ability  promotion  to  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  all  the  western  branches, 
with  the  status  of  vice-president.  There¬ 
upon  he  moved  to  Winnipeg,  where  he 
has  continued  to  reside  and  where  after 
a  brief  interval  the  real  headquarters  of 
the  company  was  established. 

Within  two  years  more  came  the  war, 
with  its  extraordinarily  heavy  demands 
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for  grain,  accompanied  by  exasperating 
fluctuations  in  price  and  crop.  James 
Richardson  rose  to  the  crisis,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1918,  when  the  question  of  food 
supply  was  crucial,  his  services  were 
commandeered  by  the  Allied  Wheat 
Commisison  to  supervise  the  distribution 
of  wheat  to  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  mills  of  Eastern  Canada.  A  few 
months  later,  as  vice-president  of  the 
Wheat  Export  Company,  he  was  second 
in  command  of  the  purchasing  and  for¬ 
warding  of  grain  from  Canada  to  the 
Allies.  The  services  rendered  at  that 
time  won  him  not  only  the  heartiest  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associ¬ 
ated,  but  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  and 
following  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  be¬ 
came  president  of  James  Richardson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  which  firm  to-day  does 
business  in  all  the  larger  Canadian  cities 
and  has  branch  offices  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe  where  Canadian  grain 
products  are  purchased.  He  was  later 
honoured  with  the  presidency  of  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  one  of  the 
largest  wheat  markets  in  the  world. 

The  new  head  of  the  Richardson  firm 
was  not  only  an  efficient  organizer  of  the 
grain  business  proper,  but  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  foresight,  an  aggressive  developer 
of  associated  and  other  branches  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  industry.  Just  as  the  first  James 
Richardson  seized  upon  agriculture  as  the 
key  industry  of  the  country,  so  the  grand¬ 
son  grasped  the  contributing  or  even  es¬ 
sential  importance  to  Canada  of  trans¬ 
portation.  He  entered  this  field  of  activ¬ 
ity  and  proceeded  to  develop  transporta¬ 
tion  by  air,  by  water,  and  by  rail.  He 
sponsored  the  organization  and  is  in  con¬ 
trol  of  Western  Canada  Airways,  Limit¬ 
ed,  which  now  flies  planes  into  several 
western  mining  districts,  carrying  passen¬ 
gers,  mail,  and  freight;  he  became  vice¬ 


president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Trans¬ 
portation  Company;  and  in  1927  he  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Not  content  with  this  addi¬ 
tional  field  of  effort,  the  young  executive 
went  even  further  and  extended  his  in¬ 
terests  to  mining,  general  industry,  and 
finance.  To-day  he  is  participating  in 
many  different  forms  of  Canadian  enter¬ 
prise  and  holds  directorships  in  a  large 
number  of  Canada’s  most  important  com¬ 
panies.  Vast  and  diversified  as  Mr. 
Richardson’s  interests  have  become,  and 
great  as  has  been  his  personal  success 
in  the  world  of  business,  it  must  be  stated 
that  in  the  achieving  of  all  this  he  has 
had  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
Canada  as  much  at  heart  as  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  gain. 

But  where  nowadays  do  Queen's  and 
Kingston  touch  the  life  of  this  merchant 
prince?  Unfortunately  Queen’s  and 
Kingston  see  less  of  him  than  they  would 
wish;  but  though  absent  in  person  most 
of  the  time,  James  Richardson  is,  we 
venture  to  say,  very  often  present  in 
spirit  at  his  old  home  town  and  at  his 
alma  mater. 

During  his  busy  exile  James  Richard¬ 
son,  as  a  true  son  of  Kingston,  came  to 
the  relief  of  the  Frontenac  Floor  and 
Wall  Tile  Company,  Limited,  which  had 
run  on  the  financial  rocks  during  the  war 
and  which  was  about  to  close  down, 
throwing  out  of  employment  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  men  at  Kingston  Junc¬ 
tion.  He  offered  the  shareholders  the 
opportunity  of  sticking  to  the  sinking 
ship  with  him  at  the  helm,  or  of  selling 
their  stock  to  him  at  a  figure  consider¬ 
ably  above  its  realizable  value.  Almost 
all  of  them  took  the  later  alternative,  glad 
to  get  anything  at  all  out  of  the  wreck. 
The  “miracle”  happened;  the  industry 
began  to  prosper.  James  Richardson 
had  wielded  the  magic  wand  of  energy 
and  imagination.  Later,  as  the  success 
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of  the  enterprise  increased,  the  former 
stockholders  were  pleasantly  surprised 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Richardson  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  above-mentioned 
payment  and  their  original  investment. 
James  Richardson  still  played  the  game 
“squarely.’’ 

To  Queen’s  his  contribution  has  been 
even  more  dramatic.  The  death  of 
George  Richardson  in  Flanders  Fields 
was  a  severe  loss  to  Canadian  sportsman¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  to  Canadian  industry  and 
society.  James  Richardson,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  generosity  and  a  realization  of  the 
eminent  fitness  of  such  a  gift,  presented 
to  his  alma  mater,  as  a  memorial  to  his 
brother,  the  splendid  football  stadium 
which  bears  George  Richardson’s  name. 
By  happy  chance  Queen’s  was  shortly 
afterwards  able  to  make  this  stadium 
the  field  for  a  new  athletic  glory — as  if 
the  unconquerable  sportsmanship,  the 
football  brilliance,  and  the  unique  leader¬ 
ship  of  George  Richardson  had  returned 
to  Queen’s  with  his  name.  James  Rich¬ 
ardson's  wand  had  again  been  effective. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  James 
Richardson’s  continued  interest  in  his 
old  town  and  his  old  college.  There  are 


many  others.  Nor  has  his  interest  in 
Queen’s  been  confined  to  athletics.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  is  president  of  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  even  with  all  his  other  activities  finds 
time  to  lend  his  aid  and  presence  to 
Queen's  affairs  in  the  western  metropo¬ 
lis.  During  times  of  financial  stringency 
at  his  alma  mater  he  has  always  been 
most  generous  in  his  assistance. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  married  on  May 
21,  1919,  to  Miss  Muriel  Sprague  of 

Belleville;  and  his  beautiful  home  on 
Wellington  Crescent  in  Winnipeg  rings 
with  the  laughter  of  four  children,  two 
boys  and  two  girls. 

With  all  his  success,  Tames  Richardson 
is  still  the  same  unassuming,  approach¬ 
able,  genuinely  worth-while  six-footer 
that  he  was  at  Queen’s  back  in  the  early 
“naughties.”  He  is  a  young  man  yet; 
may  many  years  still  remain  for  him  lo 
continue  his  work  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Canada,  and  may  even  further  success 
come  to  him  along  with  the  growth  of 
what  he  calls  the  “finest  country  on 
earth.” 


THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

HE  August  number  of  the  Review 
gave  the  list  of  speakers  at  this 
year’s  Theological  Alumni  Conference, 
which  will  meet  in  Kingston  during  the 
week  of  October  29.  The  Chancellor’s 
lecturer  being  Rev.  Professor  James 
Moffatt,  D.D.,  of  Union  Seminary,  New 
York,  a  large  attendance  at  the  annual 
gathering  is  expected.  If  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  desired  communicate  immediately 
•with  Rev!  Hr  W.  Cliff,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Kingston.  ; : . . 


THE  STUDENTS’  UNION 

ESPITE  all  efforts  to  complete  the 
Students’  Union  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  the  inte¬ 
rior  finishing  has  taken  longer  than  has 
been  anticipated,  and  the  furnishing  will 
not  be  ready  for  a  few  weeks  yet.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  new  home  for  students’  ac¬ 
tivities  will  not  be  inhabited  until  the  new 
year.  Certainly,  however,  by  that  time 
this  splendid  addition  to  the  student  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  University  will  be  in  full 
swing. 
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FORWARD  STEP 
IN  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

ROFESSOR  DUNCAN  Me  AR¬ 
THUR  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
establishment  at  Queen's  of  a  lectureship 
in  the  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  amazing  how  long  we  have  had  to  wait 
in  Canada  for  such  an  obviously  logical 
step,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  that 
Queen's  has  led  the  way.  The  United 
States  universities  have  not  been  quite  so 
backward  in  studying  our  history,  which 
after  all  is  not  more  essential  to  them 
than  is  their  history  to  us.  Among  those 
who  had  helped  during  the  past  decade 
to  establish  Canadian  history  on  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  United  States  colleges  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Trotter,  now  of  Queen’s,  who 
came  to  us  from  Leland  Stanford,  from 
which  university  appropriately  also  comes 
the  first  lecturer  in  the  new  course,  Mr. 
Pritchett. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  United 
States  history  has  been  taught  in  Canada, 
nor  even  at  Queen’s — Professor  Dor- 
land,  now  at  Western  University,  gave  a 
half  course  in  American  history  ten  years 
ago,  and  other  universities  have  had  simi¬ 
lar  classes — but  this  is  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  Canadian  university  has  made 
American  History  a  definite  subdivision 
of  its  History  department. 

This  new  emphasis  given  to  the  study 
of  the  specific  development  of  the  most 
populous  section  of  our  own  continent 
may  help  to  counterbalance  a  peculiar 
situation  into  which  the  study  of  history 
had  fallen.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
there  are  more  university  students  study¬ 
ing  Canadian  history  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada.  By  becoming  more 
English  than  the  English  (Oxford  hav¬ 
ing  long  since  had  a  Professor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  History),  we  have  remained  less  Ca¬ 
nadian  than  the  Americans ! 


FACULTY 
APPOINTMENTS 

T  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
on  September  10,  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made : 

J.  B.  Pritchett,  M.A.  (Stanford),  Lec¬ 
turer  in  United  States  History;  S.  C. 
Morgan,  Sc.  T 6,  from  Alberta  Univer¬ 
sity,  Assistant  Professor  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  in  place  of  D.  G.  Geiger, 
Sc.  ’22 ;  D.  A.  Cooper,  Arts  '28,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics ;  Magnus  Irvine,  Arts 
’28,  Lecturer  in  English;  R.  W.  Cumber¬ 
land,  Arts  ’22,  Lecturer  in  English ;  M. 
K.  Inman,  B.A.  (Acadia),  M.A.  (Har¬ 
vard),  Lecturer  in  Economics;  Miss 
Florence  Barrington,  Arts  ’28,  Fellow 
in  Latin;  Harley  C.  White,  Arts  ’21, 
Lecturer  in  Biology;  C.  W.  Nute,  Sc. 
’28,  Assistant  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy; 
and  Eldon  B.  Boyd,  Arts  ’28,  Fellow  in 
Chemistry. 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  for  the 
second  term  to  Professor  M.  B.  Baker, 
Arts  ’00,  Sc.  ’02,  who  will  spend  the  half 
year  abroad  in  study  and  research.  Some 
of  Professor  Baker’s  lectures  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  those  of  Dr.  Sederholm  of  the 
University  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  and 
the  rest  of  his  work  will  be  undertaken 
by  Mr.  George  D.  Furse,  Sc.  ’24,  M.A. 
(Columbia) . 


CAMPUS  CHANGES 

HE  opening  of  the  autumn  session 
finds  still  further  changes  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  University  grounds.  The 
limestone  gate-posts,  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  presented  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  last  fall  after  they  had  been  replaced 
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at  Portsmouth  Penitentiary,  have  been 
put  in  place — two  of  them  at  the  Arch 
Street  entrance  and  one  of  them  at  the 
end  of  the  completed  wall  along  Union 
Street. 

The  old  tennis  courts  behind  Nicol  and 
Gordon  halls  have  been  treated  with  the 
same  colouring  matter  that  had  been  used 
in  the  new  courts  at  the  Stadium,  and  no 
longer  reflect  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

The  first  official  action  has  been  taken 
towards  building  a  fifty-foot  pier  into  the 
lake  from  the  Power  House  on  King 
Street.  This  work  had  been  held  up  to 
enable  all  of  this  year’s  coaling  to  take 
place  at  the  old  dock. 

Later  on,  a  more  evident  change  will 
be  effected  when  the  road  leading  into 
the  grounds  from  University  Avenue, 
the  one  between  Ontario  Hall  and  the 
Douglas  Library,  will  be  closed  and  ef¬ 
faced  with  turf  and  hedge.  Since  coal 
no  longer  has  to  be  hauled  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  into  Fleming  Hall  this  road  has 
been  little  used,  and  its  elimination  will 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  quad¬ 
rangle. 


THE  NEW 

QUEEN'S  QUARTERLY 

T  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  The  Queens  Quarterly 
Board  was  reorganized  following  Profes¬ 
sor  Conacher’s  resignation.  Professor  D. 
A.  McArthur  is  now  editor-in-chief,  and 
is  assisted  by  a  committee  of  Professors 
P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  G.  H.  Clarke,  Thomas 
Gibson,  and  A.  Macphail,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  correspondents:  J.  W.  Dafoe  of 
Winnipeg,  Principal  W.  L.  Grant  of  To¬ 
ronto,  J.  M.  Macdonnell  of  Montreal, 
and  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton  of  Ottawa. 

The  new  management  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  the  policy,  format,  and 


type  of  the  Quarterly.  We  are  confident 
that  when  its  many  readers  see  the  first 
issue  of  the  remodelled  magazine  they 
will  realize  that  it  is  continuing  to  hold  its 
place  as  one  of  the  leading  literary  jour¬ 
nals  of  Canada. 


AUTUMN 

CONVOCATION 

THE  Fall  Convocation  is  being  held 
this  year  on  Friday,  October  5, 
while  this  number  of  the  Review  is  com¬ 
ing  off  the  press.  The  precedent  set  two 
years  ago  and  followed  this  fall,  by  which 
Convocation  meets  during  the  week-end 
of  the  Reunion,  is  one  which,  if  continued 
in  the  future,  should  add  even  a  further 
inducement  to  the  alumni  to  return  to  the 
University  on  such  occasions. 


THE  BUILDINGS 

HE  past  summer  has  noted  more 
than  the  usual  extension  of  techni¬ 
cal  equipment  and  renovation  of  class¬ 
rooms.  Professor  Jemmett  has  installed 
new  electrical  equipment  in  Fleming  Hall 
which  required  new  pillars  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  Also  the  physics  laboratory  in  On¬ 
tario  Hall  has  greatly  changed  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  a  mezzanine  gallery  for  testing 
bullet  velocities  has  been  built  at  one 
end,  and  the  intention  is  to  curtain  off 
the  area  under  this  gallery  as  a  “dark 
room.” 

The  chemists  will  be  joyful  to  hear 
that  something  has  been  done  about  the 
ventilation  of  Gordon  Hall.  Air  of  suf¬ 
ficient  volume  to  clear  the  heavy  fumes 
will  now  be  taken  by  shafts  directly 
through  the  roof,  large  fans  sucking  in 
fresh  air  from  the  spacious  corridors  of 
that  building. 
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Our  Library 

ARE  we  making  as  full  use  as  we 
might  of  the  Douglas  Library? 

The  Library  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
books,  many  of  which  are  not  otherwise 
available  outside  Toronto,  Ottawa,  or 
Montreal.  Lor  professional  or  literary 
needs  we  may  at  some  time  wish  to  draw 
upon  a  richer  store  of  books  than  that 
offered  by  most  municipal  libraries.  The 
University  stands  ready  to  serve  us  at 
such  a  time,  and  the  many  books  and 
pamphlets  in  the  Douglas  Library  are  at 
our  disposal  subject  to  the  regulations 
noted  under  the  Bookshelf. 

This  service  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  Alma  Mater  may  continue  to  serve 
us.  She  already  assists  the  professions 
through  lectures,  through  text-books,  and 
through  the  researches  of  her  staff ;  and 
Queen’s,  beyond  the  wont  of  Canadian 
universities,  has  been  a  valued  servant  of 
the  business  world.  But  the  University 


Library  can  do  more  than  this — it  can  be 
a  source  of  profit  and  delight  to  each  of 
us  individually. 

Let  us  make  greater  use  of  it. 

The  initiative  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte,  Uni¬ 
versity  Librarian,  has  been  responsible 
for  bringing  to  light  much  valuable  and 
interesting  material  that  has  lain  buried 
for  years,  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  Library  in 
many  ways.  As  part  of  his  progressive 
policy,  Mr.  Kyte  is  desirous  of  giving 
the  Library  greater  publicity  among  the 
alumni  and  of  extending  its  use  beyond 
the  undergraduates  to  the  whole  body  of 
Queen’s  people.  The  policy  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  new — the  Library  has  always  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  alumni — but  the  de¬ 
sire  is  to  make  this  privilege  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  in  the  past.  To  this  end  the 
Review  plans  to  have  a  regular  space 
in  each  issue  devoted  to  new  titles  re¬ 
ceived  by,  and  other  news  concerning, 
the  Douglas  Library.  In  the  present 
number  there  will  be  found,  under  the 
Bookshelf,  the  regulations  governing  the 
loaning  of  books  by  the  Library.  The 
book  reviews  which  customarily  appear 
in  that  column  will  be  resumed  in  later 
issues. 

The 

Employment  Service 

THE  Employment  Service  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  was  recently  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association,  is  almost  certain 
rapidly  to  become  one  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  important  activities.  Lor  this 
reason  we  have  no  hesitation,  in  spite  of 
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our  rather  lengthy  August  editorial  upon 
the  subject,  to  bring  the  matter  again  to 
the  attention  of  our  alumni. 

The  Service  exists  to  be  of  service  to 
the  students  and  alumni  of  Queen's;  and 
incidentally  it  has  in  the  past  been  also 
of  great  service  to  Canadian  employers. 
The  Service  desires  and  needs  the  close 
co-operation  of  our  graduates,  both  in 
the  way  of  their  advising  us  of  any  open 
positions  that  Queen’s  men  or  women 
might  fill,  and,  in  their  own  interest,  like¬ 
wise  advising  us  of  their  willingness  to 
change  their  present  positions  if  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  arises.  To  this 
latter  end  will  the  alumni  who  have  not 
already  done  so  please  let  us  have  their 
alumni  record  form,  stating  thereon  such 
details  of  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  etc.,  as  would  help  us  determine 
to  whom  a  particular  opening  might  most 
appropriately  be  presented. 

Forms  and  Memberships 
for  1929 

LUMNI  Record  forms,  with  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  questionnaire  and 
Membership  blanks,  will  be  sent  out  to 
all  the  alumni  soon  after  October  15. 

The  full  record  forms  of  over  two 
thousand  of  our  alumni  are  already  on 
file.  If  you  have  not  yet  sent  in  yours, 
please  do  so  this  fall.  If  you  have,  you 
will  receive  a  supplementary  form,  on 
which  you  are  asked  to  state  just  changes 
of  address  and  occupation,  and  subse¬ 
quent  items  concerning  your  career. 

The  Employment  Service  question¬ 
naire,  if  filled  in  and  returned,  may  en¬ 
able  the  Service  to  be  of  assistance  to  you 
at  some  time. 

Then,  there  is  once  more  the  matter  of 
Alumni  Membership  fees.  We  mentioned 
in  the  August  number  what  an  increase 
in  membership  there  had  been  last  year. 
Help  us  to  as  great  an  increase  this  year. 


When  you  receive  your  membership 
blank  fill  it  in,  send  us  $3.00,  or  better 
still  $50.00  for  a  life  membership,  and 
‘dive  happy  ever  after.”  Your  three  dol¬ 
lars  include  your  subscription  to  the 
Review  and  your  annual  fee  for  one 
year;  your  fifty  dollars  for  life.  Help 
support  your  alumni  magazine  and  the 
alumni  association  of  your  alma  mater. 

Alumni  Association 
Elections 

BY  the  time  this  number  of  the  Review 
reaches  its  readers,  those  who  have 
paid  their  alumni  membership  fees  will 
have  received  ballots  for  the  election  of 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  1928-29  period. 

We  ask  that  every  member  vote.  Our 
time  limit  is  somewhat  shorter  than  we 
would  have  wished,  and  a  prompt  return 
of  the  ballots  is  also  essential.  If  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  please  mark 
and  return  your  ballot  now. 

The 

Market  Booms  ! 

ii  TV  /  HAT  a  page-full  there  will  be 
W  in  the  August  issue!”  When 
we  used  the  above  sentence  to  finish  a 
short  paragraph  in  the  April  issue  upon 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  marriage  notes 
in  that  number,  we  really  hoped  that  by 
August  the  courage  of  our  alumni  would 
revive  and  our  prophecy  be  fulfilled.  It 
did,  and  it  was  ! 

No  doubt  in  the  marriage  market,  as  in 
most  others,  there  are  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions  ;  but  rarely,  we  believe,  is  there  such 
a  percentage  of  change  as  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  increase  from  zero  to  thirty- 
one — infinite  the  mathematician  tells  us. 
What  power  of  stimulation  the  Review 
possesses ! 

We  hope  that  the  deluge  will  continue. 
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The  aforementioned  mathematicians  say 
that  all  Queen's  men  and  women  should 
strive  towards  the  happy  matrimonial 
state,  and  also  that  they  should  immedi¬ 
ately  advise  the  Review  when  such  a  cal¬ 
amity  overtakes  them.  In  fact  suitable 
wedding  gifts  were  suggested.  So  each 
and  every  time  you  get  married,  send  in 
a  notice  to  the  Reviezv,  and  we’ll  see 
what  can  be  done. 

Our  Conlribufors 

Senator  Andrew  Haydon,  who 
writes  so  intimately  of  Dr.  Adam  Shortt 
in  this  number  of  the  Reviezv ,  is  himself 
a  distinguished  graduate  of  Queen’s.  He 
entered  the  University  on  the  Gunn  schol¬ 
arship  from  Dr.  P.  C.  MacGregor’s 
school  in  Almonte,  and  graduated  M.A. 
in  1893  with  both  the  History  and  the 
Political  Science  medals.  He  also  won 
the  Thorburn  prize  for  an  historical 
study  of  an  Eastern  Ontario  county,  out 
of  which  was  developed  his  pioneer  his¬ 
tory  of  Bathurst  District.  Mr.  Haydon, 
who  is  also  an  LL.B.  of  Queen’s,  has 
long  practised  law  in  Ottawa.  Possibly, 
however,  Senator  Haydon  is  better 
known  in  recent  years  as  a  mentor  of 
the  Liberal  party,  in  whose  organization 
he  has  been  an  effective  leader  ever  since 
he  sat  as  secretary  in  the  convention  of 
1919  which  chose  Mr.  King  as  leader.  In 
this  sketch  of  Dr.  Shortt,  Senator  Haydon 
modestly  omits  to  mention  his  own  es¬ 


sential  share  in  the  gift  Dr.  Shortt  made 
to  the  University,  this  gift  being  appro¬ 
priately  known  as  the  Shortt- Haydon 
collection.  Some  years  earlier  Senator 
Haydon  had  established  the  scholarship 
in  Colonial  history  which  bears  his 
name.  Senator  Haydon  has  long  been 
a  trustee  of  the  University,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  Pepper  House  at  Ottawa  in 
1924. 


Mr.  Arthur  T  Williamson,  who 
contributes  to  this  number  his  last  article 
as  sporting  editor  of  the  Reviezv ,  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  popular  of  re¬ 
cent  Queen’s  graduates.  A  son  of  Dr. 
A.  R.  B.  Williamson  of  the  Medical  fac¬ 
ulty,  he  entered  Queen’s  from  Iv.  C.  I., 
and  in  his  first  year  won  the  Moffatt 
scholarship  in  chemistry  and  the  Robert 
Bruce  scholarship  for  leading  his  year  in 
Arts.  His  work  continued  as  it  had  be¬ 
gun,  and  he  graduated  with  honours  in 
1927,  winning  an  Arts  research  fellow¬ 
ship  on  which  he  completed  his  M.A.  this 
year.  He  has  now  entered  the  Graduate 
School  at  Princeton  for  further  work  in 
chemistry.  At  all  times  in  his  under¬ 
graduate  career  Mr.  Williamson  held 
office  in  student  bodies,  and  is  permanent 
president  of  his  year.  His  articles  in  the 
Reviezv  compare  with  any  written  on  In¬ 
tercollegiate  athletics  and  betray  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  skill  of  the  first  order. 
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Douglas  Library  Loaning  Regulations 


THE  regulations  governing  the  extra' 
mural  loaning  of  books  by  the  Doug¬ 
las  Library  are  as  follows : 

Any  alumnus  may  borrow  three  books 
at  one  time  provided  that  no  two  relate 
to  the  same  piece  of  work.  These  books 
may  be  kept  for  two  weeks  from  the  date 
on  which  they  are  received.  For  the  use 
of  one  book  at  a  time  a  deposit  of  two 
dollars  is  required ;  for  two  books,  four 


dollars ;  and  for  three  books,  five  dollars. 
This  deposit,  less  the  amount  expended 
on  postage,  will  be  returned  to  the  bor¬ 
rower  on  request.  Books  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  as  often  as  desired,  and  no  fee 
is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  Library. 

Extramural  students  are  required  to 
buy  all  text-books  prescribed,  the  Library 
being  unable  to  supply  enough  to  satisfy 
students  not  in  residence. 


Some  Recent  Additions  to  the  Library 


Cats,  Jacob — Alle  de  wercken,  2  vols. 
Ulus.,  1726. 

Bose,  Sir  Jagadis  Chunder — Nervous 
Mechanism  of  Plants.  Ulus.  1926. 

Beebe,  Charles  William — The  Arctu- 
rus  Expedition.  Illus.  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Zoological  Soc., 

1927. 

Cohen,  Gustave — Histoire  de  la  Mise 
en  scene  dans  le  theatre  religieux  fran- 
gais  du  moyen  age.  1926. 

Chatterton,  Edward  Keble  —  Chats 
on  Naval  Prints.  Illus.  1878. 

Work,  Munro  Nathan — Bibliography 
of  the  Negro  in  Africa  and  America. 

1928. 

Hose,  Charles — Fifty  Years  of  Ro¬ 
mance  and  Research :  or  a  Jungle-wal¬ 
lah  at  large.  Illus.  1927. 

Baldensperger,  Fernand — La  littera- 
ture;  creation,  succes,  duree.  1913. 

Houghton,  Stanley — Works.  Ed.  by 
Harold  Brighouse,  1914. 

Hawes,  Charles  Boardman — Whaling. 
1924. 


Schrenck  von  Notzing,  Baron — Phe¬ 
nomena  of  materialization,  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  investigation  of  mediumis- 
tic  teleplastics.  Tr.  by  E.  E.  Fournier 
d’Albe.  Illus.  1920. 

Dampier,  William,  1652-1715 — A  new 
Voyage  round  the  world.  Intro,  by 
Sir  Albert  Gray.  1927. 

Chardin,  Sir  John — Travels  in  Persia. 
Intro,  by  Sir  Percy  Sykes.  1927. 

Lloyd-Jones,  Wm.  —  Havash:  Frontier 
adventure  in  Kenya.  Illus.  1925. 

Foord,  Edward  —  Last  Age  of  Roman 
Britain.  Illus.  1925. 

Die  Grosse  Politik  der  Europaischen 
Kabinette.  1871-1914.  40  vols.  her- 
ausgegeben  von  Johannes  Lepsius, 
A.  M.  Bartholdy,  F.  Thinne.  1926. 

Beebe,  Charles  William — The  Pheas¬ 
ants  :  their  lives  and  homes.  2  vols 
illus.  1926. 

Kipling,  Rudyard — The  Irish  Guards 
in  the  Great  War.  1923. 

Thorndike,  Edward  I.  —  Measure  of 
Intelligence.  Illus.  1927. 
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ATHLETICS 
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Senior  C.  1.  R.  F.  U.  Schedule  — -  1928 


Oct.  13 — Queen’s  Old  Boys  at  Queen’s. 

McGill  at  ’Varsity. 

Oct.  20 — Queen’s  at  McGill. 


Oct.  27 — Queen’s  at  ’Varsity. 
Nov.  3 — McGill  at  Queen’s 
Nov.  10— ’Varsity  at  McGill.* 


Football 

THIS  is  a  stirring  season  in  athletics 
for  the  followers  of  Elijah.  When 
this  Review  reaches  its  great  audience  of 
alumni,  a  full  month  of  rugby  prepara¬ 
tion  and  prediction  will  have  become  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  playing  season  itself  will 
have  commenced.  Prophets  will  be  feel¬ 
ing  their  first  glow  of  success  or  that 
foolish  sensation  that  follows  the  com¬ 
plete  reversal  of  what  is  succinctly  termed 
the  “dope.” 

A  game  as  complex  as  rugby  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  to  analyze  in  advance,  and  such 
unforeseen  factors  as  injuries  and  un¬ 
lucky  bounces  may  defeat  any  team,  no 
matter  how  great.  With  this  in  mind, 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  adopt  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  toward  any  slight  mis¬ 
calculation  on  the  part  of  their  sporting 
editor. 

In  the  August  issue  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  fact  that  Queen’s  would  be  in  a 
fortunate  position  with  regard  to  veteran 
players,  no  less  than  ten  former  regulars 
being  available  for  1928.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  how  the  other  two  uni¬ 
versities  are  situated  in  this  respect. 

McGill — dangerously  close  rivals  in 
last  year’s  race — have  suffered  an  out¬ 
standing  loss  in  the  resignation  of  Frank 
Shaughnessy,  their  peerless  coach. 
“Shag”  came  to  the  Montreal  college 
from  Notre  Dame  in  1912,  took  over  a 
listless  team  that  was  getting  nowhere, 
and  by  drilling  them  in  American 
methods  of  attack  along  the  line,  brought 
them  the  Intercollegiate  title  in  1912  and 
1913.  In  his  third  year  the  opposition 


had  systematized  a  defence  to  offset  the 
bewildering  variety  of  his  battering-ram 
attacks,  and  U.  of  T.  finally  nosed  out 
his  team  in  a  play-off  game.  Following 
the  war  the  great  mentor  again  built  up 
a  magnificent  squad — one  that  went 
through  the  1919  season  undefeated. 
Then  fortune  slowly  deserted  him.  Mc¬ 
Gill  lost  in  a  play-off  in  1920,  were  elimi¬ 
nated  by  “Pep”  Feadlay’s  first  field  goal 
in  1921,  and  then  dropped  to  oblivion 
until  last  fall,  when  they  were  forty  min¬ 
utes  from  a  championship  at  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  Stadium — only  to  have  “Bubs” 
Britton  lead  a  Queen’s  comeback  that 
crushed  their  hopes.  In  all  the  years  of 
defeat  “Shag”  has  laboured  with  indif¬ 
ferent  material  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  has  obtained  results  which  are,  in 
comparison,  sensational.  His  1926  team 
was  typical.  With  only  one  or  two  play¬ 
ers  of  star  calibre,  it  forced  ’Varsity  and 
Queen’s  into  a  triple  play-off,  and  then 
only  lost  after  a  great  battle.  To  replace 
Shaughnessy  McGill  has  organized  a 
board  of  amateur  coaches — a  change  with 
interesting  possibilities. 

As  for  their  team,  gaps  are  many  and 
serious.  Jack  Fittle,  last  year’s  captain 
and  star  half-back,  accompanied  “Curly” 
Taylor,  outside  wing,  and  a  host  of  wing¬ 
line  men  into  the  army  of  graduates. 
Ralph  St.  Germain,  who  always  starred 
against  Queen’s  in  Montreal,  but  who 
-  has  never  played  even  an  ordinary  game 
in  Kingston,  has  been  laid  up  with  rheu¬ 
matic  fever.  His  return  to  football 
seems  unlikely  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Ken.  Tremaine,  however,  the  lanky  half¬ 
back,  will  again  be  on  hand,  but  he  has 
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yet  to  convince  the  Men  of  Britton  that 
he  can  break  through  a  barrage  of  hard 
tackling.  Tremaine  is  a  tremendous 
punter,  whose  inability  to  kick  to  his 
wings  brought  great  joy  to  Carter  and 
Warren  in  last  November’s  champion¬ 
ship  game.  The  protection  of  a  very 
powerful  front  line  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  mould  the  McGill  backfield 
into  a  conspicuously  dangerous  force. 

Toronto  has  lost  a  coach  and  a  captain. 
Ronny  Macpherson  steps  down  this  year 
and  is  replaced  by  Les.  Blackwell,  former 
coach  of  the  ’Varsity  O.  R.  F.  U.  team. 
Macpherson's  short  tenure  of  office 
brought  him  the  trophy  in  1926,  and  last 
place  in  1927 — a  variegated  record  to 
say  the  least.  His  successor  has  used 
open-field  tactics  with  his  former  team, 
and  may  provide  the  spectacular  attacks 
which  used  to  be  expected  of  Shaugh- 
nessy’s  Redmen. 

Chief  among  the  losses  of  material  at 
Toronto  are  Trimble,  Morgan,  Sinclair, 
and  Daly.  The  first-named  was  the 
backbone  of  the  backfield,  being  a  star 
punter,  broken-field  runner,  and  play- 
engineer.  His  occasional  erratic  perform¬ 
ances  were  quite  often  followed  by 
games  of  extreme  brilliance — a  quality 
which  puts  him  in  the  class  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  of  McGill.  Morgan  is  a  line  man  of 
more  than  usual  ability,  while  Daly  was 
one  of  the  best  outside  wings  in  the  In¬ 


tercollegiate.  Besides  these  three  there 
are  others  of  less  fame  who  will  be 
missed  badly  when  the  race  begins.  Of 
those  still  remaining,  Alex.  Carrick, 
Traynor,  Murray  Snyder,  Wally  Bean, 
Tack  Keith,  Stewart  and  Harrison  are 
the  ones  expected  to  carry  most  of  the 
responsibility  this  fall.  At  the  date  of 
writing  the  Blue  and  White  seems  the 
more  dangerous  opponent.  Last  season 
the  Intercollegiate  slogan  was,  “This  is 
McGill’s  year,”  a  slogan  which  was  not 
fulfilled  because  the  Tricolour  did  not 
believe  in  signs.  For  1928  the  warning 
should  be,  “Watch  ’Varsity !” 

Recruits  aspiring  to  replace  graduated 
veterans  will  be  numerous  in  all  three 
camps.  Some  will  flash  into  prominence 
and  remain  there,  others  will  be  forgotten 
before  another  season  rolls  around. 
Queen’s  will  show  the  usual  number  of 
high  school  stars,  and  one  of  them  will 
be  watched  with  particular  interest  by 
the  graduates  of  some  years  ago.  This  is 
Bob  Elliott,  K.  C.  I.  graduate,  and  son 
of  the  late  Chaucer  Elliott,  who  thrilled 
the  Tricolour  supporters  in  more  than 
one  contest  a  generation  back.  He  will 
be  accompanied  by  Caldwell,  brilliant 
quarterback  of  the  Delta  Collegiate  In¬ 
terscholastic  champions ;  “Red”  Gilmore, 
a  great  running  half  who  starred  for 
Oakwood ;  and  probably  Armour  Munro, 
former  Argonaut  regular;  also  two  other 
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Delta  players.  These  men  have  already 
built  up  a  reputation,  but  there  may  be 
other  first-year  students  who  will  rise 
from  obscurity  to  fame  through  sheer 
natural  ability.  Jimmy  Kilgour,  last  year 
a  regular  middle  wing,  had  never  handled 
a  football  before  coming  to  Queen's. 

'Varsity's  best  prospect  is  Bill  Darling, 
last  year  on  R.  M.  C.’s  backfield;  while 
McGill  has  as  yet  said  little  about  her 
freshmen  with  rugbyish  tendencies. 

The  great  success  that  attended  Orrin 
Carson’s  first  year  of  coaching  promises 
to  remain  with  him  and  with  us  for  this 
year.  He  has  a  fine  squad  of  assistants, 
including  “Red"  Batstone,  “Hank” 
Brown,  “Doc”  Campbell,  “Chicks'’  Mun- 
dell,  and  “Honey”  Reynolds.  The  four- 
year  rule  may  cut  down  our  playing  list 
but  it  gives  us  one  of  the  strongest  of 
coaching  staffs  under  a  leader  who  has  all 
members  of  the  squad  on  their  toes  all 
the  time.  The  splendid  work  of  Jimmy 
Bews  and  “Senator"  Powell  will  ensure 
the  players  being  again  this  year  in  the 
very  best  of  condition.  Then  there’s 
Alfie,  may  his  shadow  never  grow  less ! 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this 
year’s  schedule  is  the  game  with  the  “Old 
Boys”  which  will  be  staged  in  Kingston 
on  Saturday,  October  13.  Stars  of  the 
teams  from  1920  on  will  match  their  skill 


against  the  regulars,  and  memories  of  the 
1926  exhibition  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  “Old  Guard”  may  still  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  aggregation.  On  that  occasion 
the  Leadlay-Harcling-McKelvey-Evans 
cohorts,  even  though  at  a  bad  disadvan¬ 
tage  as  far  as  condition  was  concerned, 
squelched  the  Intercollegiate  members  by 
12-0.  We  still  have  a  vivid  memory  of 
Bill  Muirhead  leaving  the  field  with  one 
hand  on  his  stomach,  puffing  like  an  an¬ 
cient  elephant.  But  what  a  game  he 
played ! 

Those  “Grand  Old  Men"  seem  to  go 
on  forever.  Just  now  they  are  being 
eagerly  chased  by  representatives  of  In¬ 
terprovincial  and  O.  R.  F.  U.  teams. 
“Pep”  Leadlay  may  once  more  take  the 
field  with  Hamilton  Tigers,  joining  Frank 
McKelvey,  “Smut"  Veale,  Jim  Saylor, 
and  Coach  Mike  Rodden  as  the  Oueen’s 
platoon.  In  Toronto,  Argos  have  Fred 
Baldwin,  “Fiz”  Walker,  “Pee-Wee” 
Chantler,  and  “Red"  Wilson,  and  vain¬ 
ly  did  everything  in  their  power  to  lure 
Dave  Harding  from  Camp  Borden. 
Montreal  has  Coach  Bill  Hughes,  Cliff 
Howard,  and  “Beano’’  Wright.  These 
men  belong  to  the  top  flight  of  rugby 
stars,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
one  will  be  in  a  headline  before  the  season 
is  over.  Oh,  to  have  them  back  again ! 

But  just  watch  us  with  what  we  have! 
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TITBITS  FROM  THE  TWITTERING  TWENTIES 

By  Austin  F.  Cross,  Arts  ’23 


OOKING  over  a  recent  number  of 
*■— 1  The  Review  one  gathers  that  all  the 
B.D.’s  (Bachelors  of  Destitution)  are 
bringing  the  Word  to  the  Celestials ;  that 
all  the  Science  men  are  unearthing  lode 
in  South  America;  that  all  the  Arts 
graduates  are  teaching  the  adolescent 
idea  how  to  shoot  in  Toronto. 

Such  is  not  the  case;  there  are  a  few 
of  us  outside  the  purlieus  of  all  these 
occupations.  The  notes  I  supply  below 
may  or  may  not  be  new,  but  the  recapitu¬ 
lation  can  do  no  harm  to  the  optics  that 
peruse  it. 

Within  taxicab  radius  of  the  Queen 
City  is  Ernest  Gill,  an  actuarial  expert, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Herman  Brown 
is  with  the  F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  hundred  subsidiary  enter¬ 
prises.  H.  F.  S.  (Bunny)  Baird*  is  hurl¬ 
ing  English  data  at  the  more  or  less  un¬ 
heeding  tympana  of  Toronto  scholastics. 
Art.  Wartman  goes  by  the  name  of  law¬ 
yer,  and  has  an  Arts  ’23  frau,  Julia  Sex- 
smith.  The  foregoing  are  all  of  the  brew 
of  1923. 

Ralph  Dilworth  has  strengthened  the 
reputation  of  Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Dil¬ 
worth  by  joining  it  as  a  chartered  accoun¬ 
tant,  after  having  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  Windsor.  His  pal,  Roscoe  El¬ 
liott,  also  Arts  ’25,  spends  his  talented 
time  in  the  Border  Cities,  collecting  auto¬ 
graphed  editions.  T.  O.  W.  (Spike) 
Fowler,  Arts  ’24,  after  a  siege  of  peda¬ 
gogy  in  the  West,  is  now  instructing  in 
mathematics  at  Malvern  Collegiate,  To¬ 
ronto.  He,  or  rather  his  wife,  Fad  an 
heir  the  other  day. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  “Old  Gavvy,”  or  A.  R.  M.  Gav- 
iller,  as  the  parish  register  has  it.  Some 
thought  that  the  patriarch  of  Arts  ’23 
had  gone  on  the  Mongol  mummy  hunt  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  his  picture  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Globe  not  long  ago  along 
with  a  group  of  basketballers  he  had 
whipped  into  a  championship  team.  So 
Midland  is  where  he  is  hiding!  Now 


that  the  C.  P.  R.  assures  definite  train 
service  out  of  the  town  without  having 
to  take  two  days  off  to  get  in  or  out,  per¬ 
haps  the  old  hermit  will  emerge.  Wil¬ 
liam  Becking,  whom  Queen  s  Journal 
once  described  as  “the  second  man  since 
Marc  Antony  to  rob  the  Hybla  bees  of 
all  their  sweetness,”  is  law-mongering  in 
Windsor.  Oswald  Inglis,  somewhat  of  a 
lad  with  the  ladies  in  his  time — his  time 
is  any  time,  gentle  readers — now  hangs 
out  his  legal  shingle  at  Mimico,  7.06 
miles  west  of  the  new  Union  Station  of 
1916. 

Paul  Glasgow,  Arts  ’23,  after  taking 
a  Queen’s  B.A.  spent  a  year  in  France, 
and  sojourned  long  enough  in  Oxford 
to  get  another  B.A.,  so  now  he  appends 
a  brace  of  baccalaurates  to  his  monicker. 
Anyway,  “Paul  Jan”  is  now  taking  law  at 
McGill.  From  this  university  Dr.  George 
Sugden,  a  dentist  of  no  mean  parts, 
graduated  in  1926,  after  securing  a 
Queen’s  B.A.  with  the  class  of  ’22. 

Speaking  of  Science  men,  everybody 
remembers  Harold  Salton.  He  was  last 
sighted  under  a  panama  hat  on  the  docks 
of  Flores  in  the  Azores,  where  he  was 
looking  prosperous  in  tropical  attire  and 
attending  the_business  of  a  Canadian  firm 
in  the  quasi-equatorial  belt.  However, 
don’t  rely  on  this ;  he  may  now  be  pearl 
fishing  in  Malay,  or  driving  a  droshky 
in  Omsk.  “Max”  Knechtel,  Science  ’23, 
who  saw  Salton,  has  ben  oil  prospecting 
in  North  Africa,  and  has  dipped  fairly 
far  south  along  the  Ethiopian  coast  line. 
“Max”  was  back  in  Washington  not  so 
long  ago,  where  he  makes  his  headquar¬ 
ters  and  also  dropped  up  to  his  old  home 
in  Ottawa.  “Max”  doesn’t  globe  trot; 
he  gallops!  Speaking  of  foreign  lands, 
“Babe”  Allen,  Science  ’23,  is  in  Montreal. 
And  in  matrimony. 

Oscar  Funded,  the  fair-haired  Adonis 
of  Arts  ’23,  is  lawing  in  Vancouver, 
where  they  say  he  is  smiling  his  way  into 
a  large  practice.  Now  if  judges  and 
juries  were  only  ladies’  hearts . 
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“Nita”  Martin,  Arts  ’22,  now  of  Toronto, 
said  that  Howard  Griffin,  Science  ’23, 
was  last  seen  in  Childs’,  Montreal,  em¬ 
barking  for  some  South  American  desti¬ 
nation.  She  didn't  see  him,  but  she 
knows  a  boy  who  did.  So  there! 

I  could  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the 
girls,  but  much  of  it  is  of  a  confidential 
nature,  and  would  require  the  pen  of  an 
Inglis,  a  Lundell,  or  a  Becking  to  phrase 


it  in  a  way  adaptable  to  the  feminine  eye. 

So  I  conclude  by  stating  that  I  am  at 
present  on  the  Globe ,  after  having  been 
with  the  Ottawa  Citizen  for  nine  months 
and  the  Hamilton  Herald  for  almost 
three  years  before  that.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  might  be  gained  by  personal  com¬ 
munication,  never  forgetting  of  course 
to  enclose  stamp  and  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope. 
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Aylesworth — On  Saturday,  August  18,  at 
the  Private  Patients’  Pavilion,  Toronto,  to 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Aylesworth,  Med.  ’03,  447 
Walmer  Road  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Aylesworth,  a 
son. 

Boudreau — At  the  Manse,  Bradford,  on 
Saturday,  August  18,  to  Rev'.  R.  E.  R.  Bou¬ 
dreau,  Arts  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Boudreau,  a 
daughter. 

Corneil — On  August  7,  at  Fort  William, 
to  F.  M.  Corneil,  Sc.  ’23,  and  Mrs.  Corneil, 
a  daughter. 

Cornett — At  the  General  and  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital,  Owen  Sound,  on  August  7,  to  Rev. 
A.  D.  Cornett,  Arts  ’07,  Theol.  ’ll,  and  Mrs. 
Cornett  (Jean  Macalister),  Arts  TO,  a 
daughter. 

Coyle — On  July  1,  to  W.  J.  Coyle,  Arts 
’19,  of  Brandon,  and  Mrs.  Coyle,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Crowther — To  Keith  F.  Crowther,  Arts 
’24,  and  Mrs.  Crowther  (Frances  McCal- 
lum),  Arts  ’24,  at  the  Burnside  Wing,  To¬ 
ronto  General  Hospital,  on  September  3,  a 
son  (Richard  Fitzgerald). 

Hamilton — At  Brinston,  on  April  2,  to 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hamilton,  Med.  ’24,  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  a  son  (Mallory  Arthur). 

Henderson — On  Friday,  September  7,  at 
the  New  Maternity  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  D.  A.  Henderson,  Sc.  ’24,  and  Mrs. 
Henderson,  a  son  (Donald  Ainslie). 

Lynch — At  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  to  G.  Lynch,  Sc.  T5,  and  Mrs. 
Lynch,  a  daughter  (Patricia  Alfreda). 

McCree — At  the  Manse,  Streetsville,  on 
July  31,  to  Rev.  W.  T.  McCree,  Arts  T4, 
Theol.  T6,  and  Mrs.  McCree,  a  daughter 
(Mary). 

McKenzie — To  H.  B.  McKenzie,  former 
student,  and  Mrs.  McKenzie,  151  Hilton 
Avenue,  Toronto,  on  Saturday,  September 
1,  a  daughter  (Nancy  Virginia). 

MacLeod — At  the  Manse,  West  Bay,  N.S., 
on  August  7,  to  Rev.  D.  J.  McLeod,  Arts  ’21, 
and  Mrs.  McLeod,  a  son. 


McLeod — At  the  General  Hospital,  To¬ 
ronto,  on  Sunday,  August  19,  to  Rev.  H.  A. 
McLeod,  Arts  ’18,  and  Mrs.  McLeod  (Do- 
reene  Taggart),  Arts  ’18,  a  son. 

Rinn — At  Victoria  Hospital,  London,  Ont., 
on  July  23,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Rinn 
(Ruby  Garbutt),  Arts  ’26,  a  daughter. 

Sinclair — At  Cottage  Hospital,  Toronto, 
on  July  31,  to  D.  J.  Sinclair,  Arts  ’20,  and 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  a  son. 

Spear — At  Oakdale,  Iowa,  on  April  19,  to 
Dr.  W.  M.  Spear,  Med.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Spear, 
a  son  (William  Douglas  Cecil). 

Stewart — At  the  Private  Pavilion,  Toron¬ 
to,  on  August  27,  to  Neil  G.  Stewart,  Arts 
’ll,  Sc.  ’15,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  (Maude  Chal¬ 
mers),  Arts  T4,  189  Neville  Park  Boulevard, 
a  daughter. 

Marriages 

Ada — At  St.  John’s  Church,  Portsmouth, 
on  July  28,  Mary  Elizabeth,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Baiden,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  to  Dr.  Alexander  Edwin  Ada,  Arts 
’24,  Med.  ’26,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Ada  of  Kingston. 

Allin-Johnstone  —  At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on 
Saturday,  August  11,  Edna  Grace  John¬ 
stone,  Arts  ’19,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Johnstone,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont.,  to  Crawford  Stanley  Allin,  Arts  ’13, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Allin,  Whitby, 
Ont. 

Carter — In  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  Picton,  Lillian  Carter,  Arts  ’23,  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
Carter,  Picton,  to  Carmen  Sheffield  Slack, 
D.D.S.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Slack, 
Smith’s  Falls. 

-  Cumberland — At  73  Nelson  Street,  Kings¬ 
ton,  on  August  4,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  Dam- 
mann,  daughter  of  the  late  Ernest  Dam- 
mann,  and  Mrs.  Dammann  of  Pembroke,  to 
R.  W.  Cumberland,  Arts  ’22,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Cumberland,  Arts  ’77.  Rev. 
R.  J.  Craig,  Arts  ’71,  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony. 
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Day — Helen  Adams,  Arts  ’28,  of  Lindsay, 
Ont.,  to  Gordon  H.  Day,  Arts  ’28  (Comm.), 
of  Kingston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  will  reside 
in  Oshawa. 

Dufour — At  the  Archbishop’s  Palace, 
Kingston,  in  September,  Helen  Irene,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  F.  Maybee  and 
Mrs.  Maybee  of  Kingston,  to  Thomas  Tel¬ 
man  Dufour,  Med.  ’28,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
T.  H.  Dufour,  and  Mrs.  Dufour  of  Ottawa. 

Gibson — At  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bancroft, 
on  Tuesday,  September  11,  Vereen  Vivienne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kel- 
usky,  to  Dr.  Stirling  Gibson,  Med.  ’26,  son 
of  Mrs.  Gibson,  and  the  late  Dr.  J.  F.  Gib¬ 
son,  Med.  ’91,  of  Kingston. 

Gourlay — At  Elmwood,  Carp,  Ont.,  on 
August  16,  by  her  father,  Mary  Gourlay, 
Arts  ’22,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  J.  L.  and  Mrs. 
Gourlay,  to  Harold  George  Bingley  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingley,  Trenton, 
Ont. 

Hamilton — On  September  15,  in  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Church,  Toronto,  Lela  Kathleen, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  S.  Johnson,  Toronto, 
to  Alan  G.  Hamilton,  Sc.  ’22,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  son  of  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  Hamilton, 
Kingston. 

Honsberger — In  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
Montreal,  on  Friday,  July  13,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Pike,  Dorothy,  second  daughter  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  G.  Anderson,  Bishop  of  Mooso- 
nee,  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  Cochrane,  Ont.,  to 
Arthur  H.  Honsberger,  Sc.  ’27,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Honsberger,  Welland,  Ont. 

Kirkpatrick — On  September  15,  in  Otta¬ 
wa,  Marion  Kirkpatrick,  Arts  ’23,  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stafford  Kirkpatrick  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  to  E.  B.  Wait  of  Ottawa. 

Ludgate — On  Saturday,  September  1,  at 
Weston,  Ont.,  Kathleen,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Meldrum,  to  James  V. 
Ludgate,  Sc.  ’23. 

Lundy — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents,  at  Kingston,  on  September  15,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Thomson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Cleland,  to  Cecil  Stuart  Lundy,  Sc. 
’27.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lundy  will  reside  in 
Sudbury. 

Macfarlane  —  At  Almonte,  on  Saturday, 
September  8,  Ethel  Muriel,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wesley  West,  to  Ronald  Oliver 
Macfarlane,  Arts  ’24. 

Mackintosh-Easton — At  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Renfrew,  Ont.,  on  August 
13,  Jean  Isobel  Easton,  Arts  ’26,  to  Dr.  Wil- 
ilam  Archibald  Mackintosh,  Arts  ’16,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  the  University. 

Minnes — On  Friday,  August  31,  in  St. 
George’s  Cathedral,  Kingston,  Mary  Allan, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  W. 
Jones  and  the  late  Mrs.  Jones,  to  Victor 
Minnes,  Sc.  ’23  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Minnes  of  Kingston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minnes 
will  reside  in  Ottawa. 

Patterson — At  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
on  September  8,  Helen,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Redmond  Quain  and  Mrs.  Quain  of 


Ottawa,  to  Elmer  G.  Patterson,  Sc.  ’24,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patterson  of  Cal¬ 
gary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  will  reside 
in  Ottawa. 

Itapley — At  Llewellyn  Hall,  Oshawa,  on 
Saturday,  July  28,  Eirene  Clara,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Jamieson  of 
Trinidad  and  Mrs.  Jamieson,  to  Blake  Par¬ 
ker  Rapley,  Sc.  ’23,  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Rapley  of  London,  Ont. 

Smith — In  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lakefield,  Ont.,  on  September  8,  Mabel  Mar¬ 
garet  Walker,  to  Dr.  James  Cameron  Smith, 
Arts  ’ll,  Med.  ’13.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Fraser  Smith,  Arts 
’85,  Med.  ’88,  father  of  the  groom. 

Stauffer — At  Montreal  on  July  19,  Anna- 
belle  McNabb  of  Toronto,  to  Joseph  Stan¬ 
ley  Stauffer,  Sc.  ’20,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Stauffer  fo  Galt.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stauffer  spent  their  honeymoon  in  Europe. 

Troup — At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  par¬ 
ents  in  Ottawa,  Bertha  Ruth,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Johnston,  to  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  Troup,  Med.  ’24,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Troup  of  Aberdeen,  Scot¬ 
land.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Troup  will  reside  in 
Ottawa. 

Williams — At  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
on  Saturday,  September  15,  Margaret  Adri¬ 
enne  Hargedon,  to  Howard  James  Williams, 
Sc.  ’17.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  wili  reside 
at  22  Gilbert  Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Deaths 


Brandon — At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  the 
morning  of  September  11,  died  Judge  W. 
M.  Brandon  after  a  brief  illness.  The  late 
Judge  Brandon  was  born  in  1878  at  Ancas- 
ter,  Ont.,  son  of  Dr.  John  Brandon  and  Jane 
Street.  He  matriculated  from  Hamilton 
Collegiate  into  Queen’s,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1899,  later  attending  Trinity  and 
Osgoode  Hall.  After  establishing  a  flour¬ 
ishing  legal  business  in  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Brandon  became  actively  identified  with 
public  life,  serving  last  year  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Always  an  ar¬ 
dent  Liberal  he  ran  in  the  last  provincial 
election  against  Dr.  Carr,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  was  elevated  to  the  bench  as  Deputy 
County  Judge  of  Wentworth.  In  April, 
after  a  unanimous  petition  from  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Bar,  Judge  Brandon’s  appointment  was 
made  permanent.  Judge  Brandon  took  an 
active  interest  in  bowling  and  curling,  he 
was  a  prominent  lay  member  of  the  Synod 
of  his  diocese,  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Hamilton  alumni.  Judge 
Brandon  is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly 
Miss  Harriet  Wood  of  Stratford,  and  by  two 
daughters. 

Cumberland — On  Thursday,  August  23, 
at  his  late  residence  in  Kingston,  occurred 
the  death  of  Rev.  James  Cumberland,  who 
from  1881  to  1920  had  been  minister  of  St. 
Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church  on  Amherst 
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Island.  Born  in  1848  of  pioneer  Irish  stock 
in  Simcoe  County,  James  Cumberland  first 
learned  the  trade  of  carpenter,  then  became 
school  teacher,  and  finally  through  his  own 
efforts  came  to  Queen’s,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1877,  and  spent  three  further  years 
in  theological  studies.  His  long  associa¬ 
tion  with  Amherst  Island  enabled  him  to 
serve  the  community  in  many  ways,  and 
Mr.  Cumberland’s  loyalty  to  Queen’s  and 
to  his  church  was  unflagging.  For  several 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  University 
Council.  Mrs.  Cumberland,  formerly  Miss 
Nancy  Klock  of  Aylmer,  P.Q.,  predeceased 
her  husband  two  years  ago.  He  is  survived 
by  one  son,  Mr.  R.  W.  Cumberland,  Arts 
’22,  lecturer  in  English  at  the  University. 

Earl — Dr.  Allan  Earl,  Med.  ’13  and  ’15, 
died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on  West 
Avenue  South,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  26.  Dr.  Earl  had  practised  in 
Napanee  after  graduation,  and  then  served 
overseas  with  the  C.  A.  M.  C.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  did  postgraduate  work  in  New  York 
and  established  his  Hamilton  practice  in  as¬ 
sociation  with  Dr.  L.  Anderson  Carr.  Dr. 
Earl  is  survived  by  two  brothers  in  Athens, 
Ont. 

Earl — At  Avonmore,  Ont.,  in  May,  the 
death  occurred  suddenly  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Earl, 
who  for  many  years  had  conducted  a  gen¬ 
eral  medical  practice  as  well  as  a  drug  store 
.  in  that  village.  Dr.  Earl  had  graduated  in 
medicine  from  Queen’s  in  1890,  and  was 
well-known  in  Pembroke  as  well  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  Avonmore.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  one  married  daughter. 

Edmison — After  a  brief  illness  the  death 
occurred  in  Toronto  on  September  15,  of 
Rev.  J.  H.  Edmison,  B.A.  ’97  (D.D.  Pine 
Hill),  Secretary  of  the  Home  Mission  Board 
of  the  United  Church,  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  Queen’s  Theologi¬ 
cal  College.  John  Hall  Edmison  was  born 
near  Peterborough  in  1871,  and  matricu¬ 
lated  from  the  collegiate  in  that  city  into 
Queen’s.  After  ordination  he  served  as  pas¬ 
tor  at  Cheltenham  and  Kincardine,  where 
his  high  organizing  ability  caused  his  call 
to  become  secretary  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There 
he  became  not  only  a  notable  administrator 
but  the  first  friend  of  the  pastors  and  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  frontier  and  backward  dis¬ 
tricts.  On  the  union  of  the  churches  Dr. 
Edmison  filled  a  similar  office  in  the  United 
Church,  associated  with  Dr.  C.  E.  Manning 
who  predeceased  him  by  a  week.  Dr.  Ed- 
mison’s  loss  is  a  serious  one  for  his  church 
and  for  Queen’s.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Lillian  Fitzpatrick  (who  was 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  her  father  only  a 
few  days  before  her  husband  passed  away),  _ 
by  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is 
J.  Alec  Edmison,  Arts  ’27,  student-at-law. 

Gordanier — Suddenly  on  August  25  at 
Electron,  Wash.,  occurred  the  death  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Neilson  Gordanier  of  that  city.  The 
late  Mr.  Gordanier  has  been  for  over  twenty 
years  superintendent  of  the  Puget  Sound 


Power  and  Light  Co.,  the  largest  electric 
power  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss  Grace 
Greaves,  of  Kingston,  and  by  two  young 
daughters. 

McDermott — At  Massey,  Ont.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  10,  the  death  occurred  of 
Dr.  John  J.  McDermott,  after  a  week’s  ill¬ 
ness.  Dr.  McDermott  was  born  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  matriculated  from  Regiopolis  into 
Queen’s,  receiving  the  degrees  M.D.,  C.M., 
in  1911.  He  had  always  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  organizing  and  developing  hockey, 
and  when  he  established  a  practice  in  Mas¬ 
sey  he  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  young 
men  of  the  town,  where  he  had  also  served 
as  mayor.  Dr.  McDermott  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  two  children. 

O’Ray — Dr.  Daniel  J.  O’Ray,  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  Ont.,  was  killed  in  a  motor  acci¬ 
dent  on  Sunday,  September  9.  Dr.  O’Ray 
had  been  a  member  of  Med. ’26,  and  had  been 
interne  for  a  time  at  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital, 
Kingston.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Sarah  Heaney,  of  Joyceville. 

Robertson — At  the  King  Edward  Hospital, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  on  August  21,  occurred 
the  death  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Struan  G.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  C.B.E.,  former  commander  of  the 
17th  Battalion,  C.E.F.  The  late  Colonel 
Robertson  was  born  in  1871,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Robertson  of  Lanarkshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  who  came  to  Queen’s  as  an  elderly 
man  to  train  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
Struan  Robertson  graduated  B.A.  in  1891, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  Dalhousie  Law 
School,  after  which  he  practised  law  for 
several  years  in  Hopewell  and  Pictou,  N.S. 
Col.  Robertson  had  always  taken  an  active 
and  effective  interest  in  the  militia  and  led 
the  Nova  Scotia  Highlanders  overseas  in 
1914.  He  had  a  brother,  who  graduated 
from  Queen’s  in  medicine.  Col.  Robertson 
will  be  mourned  by  his  fellow-students,  who 
bore  for  him  an  unusual  affection.  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  formerly  Miss  Carmichael  of  Pictou, 
predeceased  him. 

Smith — In  Ottawa  on  September  6  oc¬ 
curred  very  suddenly  the  death  of  Dr.  Dan. 
T.  Smith,  Med.  ’01,  one  of  Ottawa’s  best 
known  practitioners.  He  was  born  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  P.Q.,  fifty-seven  years  ago,  son  of  the 
collector  of  Pontiac  County,  and  attended 
Bishop’s  College,  Lennoxville,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Queen’s.  After  two  years  postgra¬ 
duate  work  Dr.  Smith  practised  for  a  year 
at  Mattawa,  moving  thence  to  Ottawa, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Street  Hospital,  and  latterly  of  the 
Civic  Hospital.  He  was  director  of  the 
Medical  Service  Building,  a  fellow  of  the 
A.  C.  P.  &  S.,  and  a  prominent  sportsman. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss 
Louise  Aiken  of  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  and  by 
four  sisters. 

Snyder — On  May  27  at  Toronto  occurred 
the  death  of  Dr.  Maurice  Snyder,  Med.  ’24, 
after  a  long  illness.  Dr.  Snyder  had  been 
practising  in  Toronto,  and  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  one  child. 
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Wilkinson — The  death  occurred  suddenly 
on  August  18  of  Rev.  A.  T.  Wilkinson,  B.A. 
’04,  while  travelling  between  Regina  and 
Winnipeg  on  his  way  home  from  Japan.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  born  in  Brantford,  Ont.,  and 
had  taken  his  divinity  degree  at  Victoria 
College.  He  went  to  Japan  in  1905  as  mis¬ 
sionary,  serving  in  the  rural  districts 
around  Toyama  and  later  Shizuoka,  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  associated. 
His  work  had  been  marked  by  daring  and 
indefatigability.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  who  had  met  him  in  Vancouver  on 
his  way  home  from  Japan,  and  by  seven 
children. 

Williams — On  August  15  at  Kingston, 
the  death  occurred  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  Williams, 
who  as  Maude  Runnings  had  graduated 
from  Queen’s  in  1925  with  the  degree  of 
B.A.  Mrs.  Williams  had  been  very  w^ell- 
known  in  Kingston  and  Picton,  where  she 
had  taught  on  the  collegiate  staff,  and  had 
been  universally  popular.  She  is  survived 
by  her  father  and  her  brother,  J.  B.  C.  Run¬ 
nings,  Arts  ’22,  of  Owen  Sound. 

Noles 

1871-1880 

Dr.  R.  F.  Preston,  Med.  ’75,  who  was  the 
first  mayor  of  Carleton  Place,  and  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  Whitney  and  Hearst 
ministries,  has  been  Conservative  M.P.  for 
Lanark  county  in  the  last  two  parliaments. 

1881-1890 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Buchanan,  Arts  ’85,  Theol. 
’87,  D.D.  ’18,  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian 
missionaries  to  India,  and  founder  of  the 
Bhil  mission,  was  chosen  at  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be 
Moderator  for  the  present  term.  This  high 
honour  for  one  of  Queen’s  most  notable 
graduates  has  been  well-earned  by  long  and 
indefatigable  service.  Dr.  Buchanan  re¬ 
ceived  the  Kaiser-i-Hind  medal  from  the 
King-Emperor  in  1913,  and  has  also  served 
the  Indian  Government.  He  is  father  of 
Miss  Ruth  Buchanan,  Arts  ’14,  and  of  the 
late  W.  C.  (Scotty)  Buchanan,  Arts  ’ll, 
Sc.  ’14,  who  died  on  active  service. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Chown,  Med.  ’90,  who  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  drug¬ 
gists  of  Kingston,  has  sold  his  business, 
and  is  to  reside  in  California.  Dr.  Chown 
had  at  one  time  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Women’s  Medical  College  at  Queen’s. 

1891-1900 

Rev.  J.  D.  Byrnes,  Arts  ’98,  Theol.  ’01, 
D.D.  ’22,  is  superintendent  of  the  United 
Church  missions  in  New  Ontario,  and  in 
his  report  to  the  recent  General  Council 
meeting  raised  enthusiasm  with  his  picture 
of  the  dramatic  development  of  the  north 
country. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Easton,  Arts  ’93,  pastor  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in 


Canada  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Easton  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  growth  of  the  University  and  with  the 
prosperity  of  his  native  country  since  the 
war. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Gardiner,  Med.  ’91,  of  Kingston, 
has  returned  from  his  investigation  of 
clinics  in  Europe  with  the  American  Inter¬ 
state  Postgraduate  tour.  There  were  about 
sixty  doctors  in  the  party,  four  of  whom 
were  Canadians.  Dr.  Gardiner  found  noth¬ 
ing  to  excel  the  best  that  we  have  in  Can¬ 
ada,  both  in  equipment  and  in  skill. 

S.  N.  Graham,  Sc.  ’00,  Professor  of  Min¬ 
ing  at  Queen’s,  spent  two  weeks  in  England 
last  month. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Jaquith,  Med.  ’98,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  vice-president  and  medical  director 
of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
U.  S.  A.  Dr.  Jaquith  has  been  with  this 
company  for  twenty-two  years.  Prior  to 
this  he  was  for  about  seven  years  medical 
director  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
at  Newark,  N.J.,  and  in  ’18  and  ’19  he  was 
president  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Medical  Directors  of  North  America. 
While  at  Queen’s  Dr.  Jaquith  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  athletics,  as  many  of  the 
students  of  the  late  nineties  will  well  re¬ 
member.  In  ’96  Walter  Jaquith  entered  in 
nine  events  in  the  University  field  day  and 
won  six  firsts,  two  seconds,  and  one  third 
against  a  constantly  changing  and  ever 
fresh  series  of  opponents.  This  is  a  record 
of  which  many  an  athlete  then  or  now 
might  well  be  proud. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Marty,  Arts  ’94,  LL.D.  T9,  is 
the  editor  of  ‘‘Creative  Young  Canada,”  an 
anthology  of  drawings,  musical  composi¬ 
tions,  and  verse  by  Canadian  children.  This 
collection  is  almost  unique  in  our  country. 
Miss  Marty  left  in  June  for  South  Africa, 
where  for  one  year  she  will  be  school  in¬ 
spector  on  exchange  at  Johannesburg. 

1901-1910 

Rev.  Dr.  Salem  G.  Bland,  D.D.  ’03,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  students, 
preachers,  and  writers  of  the  Methodist 
and  United  churches,  has  been  formally 
superannuated,  but  continues  as  vigorously 
as  ever  to  wield  his  charming  and  incisive 
pen  in  adventuresome  and  literary  causes. 

Rev.  Alfred  Bright,  Arts  ’05,  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  has 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  Riverdale  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Toronto. 

J.  E.  S.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’03,  inspector  of 
schools  for  northern  Manitoba,  in  June 
conducted  the  first  inspection  of  schools 
ever  made  by  aeroplane.  Inspector  Dunlop 
visited  eleven  schools  in  two  weeks,  complet¬ 
ing  in  that  way  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  six-weeks  undertaking.  His  itiner¬ 
ary  took  him  from  Lac  du  Bonnet  to  Ber- 
ens  River,  Jack  River,  Cross  Lake,  and  Nor¬ 
way  House. 
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Mrs.  Edward  L.  Fay  (Meta  Newton), 
Arts  ’02,  secretary  of  the  Rochester  branch 
of  the  Queen’s  Alumni,  is  president  of  the 
Women’s  Democratic  Club  of  Monroe 
County,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  as  such  was 
hostess  at  a  reception  and  dance  given  in 
honour  of  of  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

Hubert  Osborne,  Sc.  ’04,  who  entered  the 
ranks  of  successful  playwrights  with  his 
“Hit  the  Deck,”  recently  saw  the  premiere 
of  his  newest  play,  “Eve’s  Complaint,”  in 
Paris.  This  is  the  first  cisatlantic  play  to 
find  its  initial  production  in  the  French  capi¬ 
tal.  Mr.  Osborne  is  an  ardent  Britisher, 
having  been  born  in  Kingston.  He  spent 
one  year  at  R.  M.  C.,  and  then  entered 
Queen’s  in  1901,  taking  two  full  years  in 
the  electrical  engineering  course.  He  did  not 
complete  his  third  year.  Mr.  Osborne  vis¬ 
ited  Canada  in  August. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Shillabeer,  Med.  ’09,  Wetaskiwin, 
recently  completed  a  six  months  postgradu¬ 
ate  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

F.  D.  Wallace,  Arts  ’09,  is  principal  of 
North  Bay  Collegiate,  and  has  the  following 
Queen’s  graduates  among  the  new  members 
of  his  staff:  Miss  P.  L.  Morgan,  Arts  ’25, 
recently  at  Chesley;  Miss  M.  S.  George, 
Arts  ’25,  from  Bradford,  who  succeeds  Miss 
J.  M.  Scott,  Arts  ’24,  now  at  St.  Catharines; 
and  Miss  G.  Moore,  Arts  ’22. 

1911-1920 

A.  E.  Allison,  Arts  ’20,  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Trail,  B.C.,  is  a  member  of 


“the-hole-in-one  club,”  after  making  num¬ 
ber  9  hole  on  the  Nelson  golf  course  (308 
yards)  in  one  srtoke  in  October,  1924, 
thereby  establishing  what  is,  we  believe, 
a  world’s  record. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Cornett,  Arts  ’07,  Theol.  ’ll, 
is  minister  of  Knox  United  Church,  Owen 
Sound,  Ont. 

W.  B.  Donoghue,  Sc.  ’12,  has  returned  to 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  where  he  is  with  one 
of  the  copper  corporations. 

Miss  Chrissie  Dyde,  Arts  ’14,  has  returned 
to  Calgary  to  teach  in  the  Normal  School 
in  place  of  Miss  Donalda  Dickie,  Arts  ’10, 
who  is  transferred  to  Edmonton  Normal 
School. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Fallis,  Med.  ’19,  who  has 
been  with  the  Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit  for 
four  years  as  surgeon,  has  left  with  the 
Ford  expedition  to  Brazil,  where  a  new  rub¬ 
ber  plantation  is  under  way.  Dr.  Fallis, 
who  is  an  M.R.C.S.  (London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh)  has  had  tropical  experience  in  India 

and  pico, 

H.  W.  Harkness,  Sc.  ’13,  Arts  ’15,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physics  at  Shantung  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Tsinan,  China,  sailed  from  Canada 
in  August  to  resume  his  work  in  that  col¬ 
lege. 

R.  E.  Lewis,  Arts  ’15,  principal  of  Ganan- 
oque  High  School,  has  added  to  his  staff 
Miss  Kathleen  Mulligan,  Arts  ’24,  of  Perth, 
and  Miss  Edith  Truscott,  Arts  ’19,  of  Syd¬ 
enham.  Miss  Agnes  Johnston  resigned 
during  the  summer. 
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G.  Lynch,  Sc.  T5,  is  civil  engineer  with 
Walter  J.  Lehner,  consulting  municipal  en¬ 
gineer,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

Duncan  K.  Mactavish,  Arts  ’20,  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  under  his 
own  name  in  Ottawa  since  last  October. 

W.  A.  McWilliams,  Arts  ’18,  has  resigned 
the  headmastership  of  the  technical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Technical  and  Commercial  High 
School  at  London,  Ont.,  to  become  principal 
of  the  new  Port  Arthur  Technical  School. 

J.  L.  Medcof,  Arts  ’14,  Miss  L.  M.  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  Arts  ’20,  Miss  H.  S.  Fenton,  Arts 
’21,  and  Miss  L.  S.  Berry,  Arts  ’26,  are  on 
the  staff  of  the  high  school  at  Athens. 

R.  B.  Whitehead,  Arts  ’12,  recently  legal 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  law  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Church,  became  solicitor 
for  the  Massey-Harris  Co.  at  Toronto  last 
year. 

Harvey  S.  Wilson,  Arts  ’19,  has  accepted 
a  position  teaching  commerce  at  the  colle¬ 
giate  institute  at  Cobourg,  Ont. 

1921-1928 

Sir  James  Aikens,  LL.D.  ’26,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Canada  by  the  fifty 
benchers  assembled  at  Regina  in  August.  * 

R.  J.  Askin,  Sc.  ’23,  is  chief  engineer  and 
manager  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Co., 
Fort  William  Ont. 

Miss  Nancy  Burleigh,  Arts  ’24,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sydenham  High  School.  She  is 
residing  in  that  village  with  her  mother. 

Joseph  G.  Burley,  Sc.  ’26,  is  assistant 
laboratory  engineer  with  the  H.  E.  P.  C.  of 
Ontario  in  Toronto. 

L.  Chamberlin,  Sc.  ’23,  resigned  in  the 
spring  from  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Consolidated  Copper  and  Sulphur  Co., 
at  Eustis,  Que.,  and  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Moore  Lake  Mines,  Ltd.  He  is  also 
directing  exploration  work  in  other  proper¬ 
ties  in  Manitoba. 

Rev.  John  W.  Claxton,  Arts  ’23,  who  has 
done  postgraduate  work  in  McGill,  Wes¬ 
leyan  Theological  College,  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Rev’.  J.  W.  Wilson, 
pastor  of  Asbury  M.  E.  Church  at  Water- 
town,  N.Y. 

Miss  Thelma  Craig,  Arts  ’22,  is  acting 
principal  of  the  Mallorytown  consolidated 
school.  Her  staff  includes  Miss  Letitia 
Landon,  Arts  ’22. 

V.  R.  Currie,  Sc.  ’23,  has  left  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Power  Co.,  and  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Abitibi  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Smooth  Rock 
Falls,  Ont. 

“Bob”  Denman,  Sc.  ’23,  whose  financial 
firm  has  been  interested  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Airways,  Ltd.,  is  now  personally  con¬ 
nected  with  them  as  an  executive. 

Dr.  Harold  Gardiner,  Med.  ’27,  of  St.  John, 
N.B.,  attended  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  R.  J. 
Gardiner,  Med.  ’91,  in  Kingston  during  the 
summer,  and  is  now  returning  to  St.  John. 


W.  F.  “Tiny”  Gillespie,  Sc.  ’26,  who  has 
been  with  the  Bogalusa  Paper  Co.  in  Lou¬ 
isiana,  has  been  awarded  this  year’s  indus¬ 
trial  fellowship  by  the  American-Scandina- 
vian  Foundation.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  this  award  has  come  to  a  chemist. 
Mr.  Gillespie  will  spend  the  next  two  years 
studying  paper  manufacture  in  Sweden. 

A.  H.  Honsberger,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  manager 
of  the  Abbey  Mine,  Abaco  Syndicate,  Du- 
puy,  Que. 

Rev,  Donald  Maclnnes,  Arts  ’22,  who  has 
been  at  Port  Dover,  Ont.,  for  some  time, 
was  recently  elected  moderator  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Presbytery.  Rev.  Mr.  Maclnnes  is  the 
permanent  secretary  of  Arts  ’22. 

W.  G.  Richardson,  Sc.  ’26,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  demonstrator  in  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  University. 

A.  D.  Winspear,  Arts  ’23,  a  Rhodes  scholar 
from  Queen’s,  and  lecturer  in  classics  last 
year  at  the  University,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  classics  staff  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rev.  Norman  R.  Wright,  Arts  ’21,  Theol. 
’25,  has  recovered  in  health  and  has  resumed 
his  duties  as  United  Church  minister  at 
Nipigon. 

GENERAL 

The  Canadian  delegation  to  the  Council 
and  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  this 
year  included  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  LL.D.  ’19,  Hon.  Raoul  Dandurand, 
LL.D.  ’26,  and  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Arts  ’99. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Glover,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Public  Orator  of  that  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  at  one  time  Professor  of  Latin 
at  Queen’s,  has  been  in  Canada  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  At  Kingston  he  unfortunately  had  to 
undergo  a  serious  operation  from  which  at 
the  time  of  going  to  press  he  is  making 
splendid  recovery.  He  is  about  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Yale. 

While  the  General  Council  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  was  being  held  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  a  meeting  of  the  Queen’s  graduates  in 
attendance  and  of  the  local  graduates  was 
arranged  for  September  12.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Shaver,  Arts  ’08,  Theol.  ’10,  presided,  and 
after  luncheon  Principal  Kent  of  the  affili¬ 
ated  Theological  College  delivered  an 
address,  followed  by  Rev.  Neil  Leckie,  Arts 
and  Theol.  ’02,  President  of  the  Queen’s 
Theological  Alumni,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Whitton,  Arts  ’17,  of  Ottawa,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  About  fifty  gra¬ 
duates  were  present  from  various  parts  of 
Canada,  and  enjoyed  the  reunion. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  E.  A.  Knechtel,  Arts 
’22,  Theol.  ’27,  at  Wonsan,  Korea,  states 
that  on  Saturday,  July  7,  five  Queen’s  men 
gathered  on  the  Beach  at  Wonsan:  Dr.  S. 
Martin,  Med.  ’17,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  Arts  ’21, 
Rev.  Don  Faris,  Arts  ’23,  George  Bruce, 
Arts  ’27,  and  Mr.  Knechtel.  They  called  it 
“the  birthday  of  the  Queen’s  Alumni  of  Ko- 
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An  I-R 
Oil  Engine 


These  machines,  powerful,  low  in  fuel 
and  lubricating  oil  consumption,  and 
very  simple  in  operation,  are  serving  as 
prime  movers  in  many  industries.  Where 
compressed  air  is  required,  a  standard 
unit  is  this  oil  engine  direct  connected 
to  an  air  compressor. 

Tunneling 
Under  a  River 

To  the  men  who  fight  their 
way  through  the  soft  silt  and 
hard  rock  of  river  beds,  com¬ 
pressed  air  is  a  necessity.  By 
maintaining  pressure  in  the 
working  compartments,  it  holds 
back  the  ever-impending  rush  of 
silt  which  would  smother  all  in 
its  path.  Compressed  air  also 
operates  the  rock  drills  and 
pneumatic  tools,  which  are  used 
in  large  quantities  on  work  of 
this  type. 

Six  well-known  contractors  chose 
Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Compressors 
to  supply  the  life-givnig  air  to  cais¬ 
son  workers  (sand-hogs)  on  the 
North  Toronto  Sewer  Project  which 
was  completed  some  months  ago. 
Mechanical  reliability  and  close  pres¬ 
sure  regulation  were  essential.  Strict 
fulfilment  of  these  requirements  are 
why  I-R  compressors  are  chosen  for 
sub-aqueous  work  the  world  over. 


CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND 
COMPANY  LIMITED 
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BULLETIN  OF  MED.  ’26 

Pari  II 

Dr.  A.  E.  Ada,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  113th 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York — 
Alec  is  living  up  to  expectations  and  follow¬ 
ing  his  natural  bent, — specializing  in  Sur¬ 
gery  and  at  present  resident  surgeon;  later 
on  going  to  Lying  In  Hospital,  where  he 
has  received  an  appointment  as  inside  house 
surgeon,  following  that  a  special  course  in 
surgery  under  local  anaesthesia.  Meanwhile 
he  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife.  Congratu¬ 
lations,  Alec. 

Dr.  Arch.  J.  Abernethy,  Laurentian  San., 
Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts,  P.Q. — Getting  a 
line  on  tuberculosis,  and  on  the  side  get¬ 
ting  a  thorough  education  on  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  correspondence  and  compiling  a  list 
of  refreshing  excuses  for  “not  writing  soon¬ 
er”  while  getting  out  this  bulletin.  Here’s 
to  you,  Gang,  you’re  not  so  bad  at  that. 

Dr.  W.  E.  G.  Bayley,  Memphis  General 
Hosp.,  Memphis,  Tenn. — “Red”  is  resident 
physician,  enthusiastic  at  the  work — teach¬ 
ing  hospital  for  the  U.  of  Tennessee;  super¬ 
vises  the  work  of  internes  on  Medicine,  and 
also  is  teaching — a  man-sized  job  being 
well  handled  by  our  human  tornado.  He 
may  locate  there. 

Dr.  N*  E.  Berry,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Montreal — Jimmy  has  been  covering  him¬ 
self  with  glory.  Sponsored  by  his  chief, 
he  had  taken  in  Europe,  and  later  was  on 
a  special  mission  to  Newfoundland.  Spe¬ 
cializing  in  G.  U.  Surgery,  wants  to  learn 
more  and  if  possible  will  do  another  year 
of  P.  G.  work  before  locating  in  Montreal. 
Watch  Can.  Med.  Assoc.  Journal  for  Jimmy. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Berry,  Woman’s  Hosp.,  110th 
Street,  New  York  City — Bill  is  keeping  pace 
with  Jimmy  and  is  resident  surgeon,  getting 
excellent  work  and  earning  an  illustrious 
name.  Bill  says,  “My  singularity  was  never 
more  marked  than  at  the  present  moment.” 

Dr.  T.  E.  Brown,  Stone  Memorial  Hosp., 
Parry  Sound,  Ont. — Timmy  is  happy  and  is 
getting  a  variety  of  work,  and  future  plans 
are  tentative  and  not  ready  for  publication. 
He  has  Bob  and  Gibby  with  him,  so  ennui 
is  the  least  of  his  troubles. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Blackler,  Buchan’s  Mines,  Nfld. 
— Amos  finished  a  year  under  Sir  Henry 
Gray  in  Montreal,  and  has  since  repaired  to 
his  native  heath.  Rumour  has  it  that  he  is 
contemplating  marriage. 

Dr.  Q.  Bliss,  Chippewa,  Ont. — Quartus 
has  taken  over  the  practice  of  Bobby  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Med.  ’24,  and  confrere  of  K.  G.  H. 
days.  Quartus  is  very  interested  and  very 
enthusiastic — revels  in  his  work.  When 
Bobby  is  in  shape  to  resume,  Quartus  in¬ 
tends  doing  more  P.  G.  work. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Burleigh,  Newton  Falls,  N.Y. — 
Slim  has  become  a  benedict.  Miss  Howard 
was  the  girl;  Little  Church  around  the  Cor¬ 
ner,  the  place.  Slim  is  in  general  practice 
and  attending  physician  to  a  large  paper 
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concern.  Says  if  his  health  holds  out  he’ll 
stay  for  a  few  years,  then  either  join  a  cir¬ 
cus  as  a  living  skeleton  or  become  Quartus’ 
chauffeur.  Hasn’t  lost  his  sense  of  hu¬ 
mour. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  Apt.  5A,  735  West 
172nd  Street,  New  York  City — Jimmy  put 
in  a.  very  successful  year  and  a  half  at  the 
Polyclinic  Hosp.,  New  York  City,  and  did 
further  surgery  in  England;  finished  with 
hospital  in  February,  was  on  the  American 
Shipper  sailing  New  York  to  London  from 
then  until  May,  and  now  practising  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Carleton,  Norwood,  Ont. — Harry 
is  another  benedict,  Aug.  28,  1926.  Con¬ 
grats.  He  is  a  great  practitioner,  town  and 
country,  and  very  busy.  Harry  says,  “I  am 
coroner  of  Peterborough  County,  and  have 
had  several  inquests,  but  not  on  my  own 
victims.”  Harry  is  very  successful. 

Dr.  D.  N.  Carmichael,  Memphis  Gen. 
Hosp.,  Memphis,  Tenn. — With  Bayley,  Don 
completed  his  course  at  Mineola  and  then 
gathered  a  few  shekels  along  with  more 
knowledge. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Dawson,  Chesley,  Ont. — What  I 
say  about  Daws  is  all  hearsay;  he  has  not 
replied.  General  practice,  town  and  coun¬ 
try;  still  single  and  kept  busy,  no  time  to 
write — got  my  knife  out  for  you,  Daws. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Duncan,  159  Luston  Avenue, 
Winnipeg,  Man. — Dune  was  resident  physi¬ 
cian  at  Bowne  Hosp.,  Poughkeepsie,  since 
Jan.  1;  till  then  he  was  resident  of  Man- 
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Chester  Hosp.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  now 
his  address  is  Winnipeg.  Dune  was  exam¬ 
iner  for  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  at  the 
diagnostic  clinics. 

Dr.  G.  N.  Ellis,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Montreal — Elly  is  doing  P.  G.  work  after 
returning  from  the  West  and  is  planning 
on  doing  still  one  more  year  before  locating. 
He  and  Jimmy  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
work  they  are  getitng. 

Dr.  W.  Stanton  Fitzpatrick,  Sick  Kiddies 
Hosp.,  New  York  City — Fitz  is  specializing 
in  pediatrics,  and  also  must  be  busy  as  I 
have  had  no  answer  from  him.  I’m  not 
sure  whether  I  have  his  hospital  right.  How 
about  it,  Fitz  ? 

Dr.  H.  B.  Geiger,  Clifton  Springs  San. 
and  Clinic,  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y. — Hoie  is 
resident  surgeon  and'  getting  great  experi¬ 
ence  in  Surgery  and  G.  U.  work;  now  prac¬ 
tising  at  Vars,  Ont.  Still  single — so  is 
Shill;  they’ve  both  fooled  us. 

Dr.  R.  Stirling  Gibson,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.Y. — Gibby  enjoyed  his  work 
in  Parry  Sound  and  also  the  company  of 
Bob  and  Timmy;  says  they  undertook  any¬ 
thing  from  destistry  to  jacking  up  the  endo¬ 
crine  system,  and  they  were  no  mean  sur¬ 
geons.  He  spent  the  summer  taking  his 
brother’s  practice  in  Craik,  Sask.,  and  is 
now  about  to  become  asst,  medical  adviser 
and  asst,  lecturer  in  preventive  medicine  at 
Cornell. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Goodison,  Howie  Gold  Mines, 
Red  Lake  District — Tommy  is  closer  to  the 


Pole  than  any  of  us.  He  is  doing  well,  but 
would  like  more  work.  If  there  is  any  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  the  district  Tommy  in¬ 
tends  to  locate  there  permanently. 

Dr.  M.  Gosse,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. — Max 
is  in  practice,  and  from  what  I  hear  from 
others  he  is  making  a  great  success.  He  is 
junior  surgeon  on  the  staff  of  St.  Francis 
Hosp.  All  goes  well  with  Maxwell  and  he 
is  very  happy. 

Dr.  J.  R.  H.  Graham,  Creemore,  Ont. — 
When  I  wrote  to  Roily  I  addressed  him  as 
“Fat  One”;  he  says  the  term  is  justified — 
195  pounds.  Boy!  what  a  wicked  hula  he 
must  shake  now.  Roily  is  not  only  a  bene¬ 
dict  but  a  proud  father — Bobby  Graham. 
Here’s  congratulations,  Roily.  General 
practice,  town  and  country,  some  surgery, 
lots  of  pediatrics,  and  heavy  O.B.,  and,  as 
he  says,  “It  looks  like  a  banner  crop  this 
year.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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MEMOR  ESTO 

WAR :  for  strong  youth  which  has  not  known  it,  a  vivid  sport, 
a  high  emprise,  a  holy  crusade,  a  call  to  noblest  sacrifice.  For 
mature  men  and  women  who  have  loved  and  borne,  a  madness,  a 
dire  necessity,  a  scourge  of  God.  For  the  evil,  a  slipping  of  all  civil 
leashes,  a  ready  occasion  for  lust,  loot,  and  revenge.  A  school  of  all 
the  virtues,  or  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  devilish.  To  the  mili¬ 
tant  Christian,  a  symbol  of  spiritual  warfare  between  the  lower  and 
the  higher. 

For  forty  months  the  world  writhed  in  contest.  We  saw  the 
dread  windrow  of  the  reaped  harvest  of  the  fallen  curling  ever  higher 
until  its  numbers  mounted  into  the  millions,  young  Canada’s  alone  to 
many  myriads,  even  pacific  Queen’s,  itself,  to  a  century  and  more. 
We  saw  the  world’s  most  precious  treasures  cast  to  the  winds. 

With  what  high  hopes,  then,  two  lustres  ago,  did  we  not  hear 
that  awful  discord  reach  its  finale  in  one  horrid  diapason  of  reeking 
tubes!  With  what  joy  did  we  not  seem  to  escape  from  the  imminent 
shadow  of  Death’s  imperishable  wing!  The  world  was  to  be  made 
afresh,  a  piece-bright  golden  age  was  to  ensue,  based,  as  all  good 
must  be  based,  on  the  noble  endeavour  and  unstinted  sacrifices  of 
our  loved  ones.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  dream  has  been  a  cruel 
illusion,  that  all  which  remains  with  us  of  that  bright  treasure  is  but 
an  occasional  gleam  of  irrecoverable  gold.  For  the  consummation  of 
peace  draws  ever  nearer,  with  slow  but  ponderable  tread. 

We  shall  best  honour  our  loved  dead,  not  by  deluding  ourselves 
into  the  fallacy  that  war  is  unthinkable ;  rather,  by  courageous,  clear 
thinking  shall  we  face  its  terrific  implications,  and  by  our  orderly  be¬ 
haviour,  neighbour  towards  neighbour,  class  towards  class,  by  our 
generous  rivalry  in  sport  and  in  labour,  by  our  tolerant  spirit  in  trade 
and  in  creed,  and  above  all  by  our  kindliness  towards  the  weaker, 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  fall  in  with  the 
ineluctable  intent  of  the  Prince  of- Peace. 
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"GEORDIE” 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS 

By  R.  W.  Brock,  Arts  ’95 


TO  me,  and  I  suppose  to  most  of  you, 
even  if  you  came  to  Queen’s  years 
after  him,  Queen’s  suggests  Principal 
Grant.  Queen’s  was,  and  always  will  be, 
“Geordie.’’  It  was  he  who  made  and  pre¬ 
served  Queen’s.  It  was  he  who  gave  to 


“GEORDIE” 


her  the  distinctive  Queen’s  spirit.  It  was 
he  who  made  her  great  among  Canadian 


universities.  She  has  been  great  and  she 
will  remain  great  so  long  as,  and  to  the 
extent  that,  she  preserves  this  spirit. 

Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
at  Queen’s  under  his  administration  owe 
it  to  their  fellows  to  pass  on  to  them 
what  they  can  of  the  personality,  power 
and  spirit  of  their  great  teacher  and 
leader.  In  an  endeavour  to  discharge  in 
small  measure  a  portion  of  this  duty  may 
I  be  permitted  to  introduce  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  impression  which  these  contacts 
made  upon  me,  but  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  discern  a  little 
of  the  man  and  the  methods  by  which  he 
kept  in  touch  with  all  things  about 
Queen’s,  turning  everything  to  account 
and  thus  controlling  her  destiny. 

I  did  not  start  my  university  career  at 
Queen’s :  I  did  not  select  that  institution 
until  I  had  learned  something  about  uni¬ 
versities  ;  I  entered  after  Christmas  and 
had  scarcely  set  foot  in  Queen’s  when 
Willie  Grant  took  me  home  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  Principal  Grant  led  me  alone 
into  his  study,  seated  me  where  his  face 


Though  the  “Review”  has  already  printed,  under  “The  Makers  of  Queen’s,” 
an  excellent  sketch  of  Principal  Grant  from  the  pen  of  Col.  C.  F.  Hamilton  of 
Ottawa,  it  considers)  itself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  offer  in  this  issue  the 
first  part  of  another  short  biography  of  this  great  educationalist  and  great 
Canadian.  These  reminiscences  were  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Brock  as  a  speech 
early  last  summer  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vancouver  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Dean  Brock  states  in  his  letter  accompanying  the  copy  of 
his  speech  which  the  “Review”  had  requested:  “I  trust  you  will  make  it  plain 
that  it  was  a  talk  and  not  intended  for  cold  print.  It  is  a  little  too  intimate 
and  has  too  much  of  the  personal  element  for  anything  so  cold  and  impersonal 
as  type.”  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  our  readers  will  find  the 
“story”  as  thoroughly  engrossing  as  did  the  Vancouver  alumni.  It  presents 
a  picture  of  Grant  quite  unique;  and  in  its  very  difference,  in  the  very  intimacy 
which  Dean  Brock  deprecates  lies  much  of  its  charm. 
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was  hidden  in  shadow  and  mine  was  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  light,  rested  his  elbow 
on  his  desk  and  his  head  on  the  little 
black  mitt  he  wore  on  his  mangled  hand — 
and  I  perspired. 

I  had  already  had  a  little  experience 
with  college  presidents,  having  been  in¬ 
terviewed  by  both  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  and 
President  Louden.  Although  I  had  as 
yet  done  nothing  around  Queen’s  but 
register,  I  was  conscious  that  I  would 
feel  more  comfortable  in  my  boarding 
house.  Geordie’s  first  question  was, 
“Why  did  you  come  here?” 

Now  I  hadn’t  been  expelled  from  To¬ 
ronto.  I  had  failed  to  become  distin¬ 
guished  like  Hamar  Greenwood.  Expul¬ 
sion  had  been  mooted  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  after  interviews  the  various 
presidents  had  agreed  to  let  the  matter 
rest.  So  I  was  still  free  to  continue 
classes  in  any  department — except  cer¬ 
tain  ones  in  English,  where,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  I  was  persona  non  grata.  This  pos¬ 
sible  cause  disposed  of,  was  it  failure? 
No. 

Then  Geordie  asked  rather  anxiously 
if  I  had  received  inducements  to  come  to 
play  hockey.  He  was  relieved  and  pleased 
to  learn  that  I  had  come  because  he  had 
engaged  Miller  to  teach  geology. 

I  had  been  sick  and  couldn’t  read,  and 
Miller  told  me  to  come  with  him  and  take 
chemistry  and  mineralogy — that  I  could 
get  up  most  of  the  work  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  and,  with  some  coaching  from  him, 
could  graduate  without  reading.  So,  in 
engaging  Miller,  Geordie  had  me  thrown 
in.  But  if  Miller  was  responsible  for  my 
going  to  Queen’s,  I  was  responsible  for 
his  doing  so.  In  a  geological  survey 
camp  one  rainy  day  I  noticed  Grant’s 
advertisement  for  a  lecturer  in  geology 
at  $1200  per  annum.  I  called  Miller’s 
attention  to  it.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  any  use  making  application,  but  I 
suggested  it  was  worth  while  applying  in 


person  just  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
Geordie  and  seeing  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  for  he  was  famous.  Miller  de¬ 
cided  it  might  be  an  interesting  adven¬ 
ture.  That  is  how  he  got  to  Queen’s. 

I  was  invited  by  Willie  Grant  to  din¬ 
ner  not  infrequently,  and  always  there 
was  that  after-dinner  ordeal  alone  with 
the  Principal  in  his  library,  with  me  in 
the  glare  of  the  light  and  the  Principal 
in  his  characteristic  attitude  with  his  face 


WILLET  G.  MILLER 


in  shadow.  He  catechised  me  about  my 
impressions  of  Queen’s;  he  catechised  me 
about  individual  students ;  he  catechised 
me  about  members  of  the  staff.  I  re¬ 
member  particularly  the  night  he  ques¬ 
tioned  me  about  W.  G.  Miller,  who,  you 
will  remember,  had  been  appointed  for 
one  year  only,  as  lecturer. 

Miller  was,  at  that  time,  painfully  shy 
and  self-conscious.  Some  time  previous 
Geordie  had  arranged  a  public  lecture 
for  him,  and  while  his  material  was  good 
and  showed  a  keen  sense  on  his  part  of 
what  was  of  interest  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  he  had  been  so  bashful  that  I  am 
afraid  not  many  had  been  able  to  follow 
him  comfortably.  Now  Geordie  was  ask¬ 
ing  me  what  I  thought  of  him.  I  re- 
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minded  the  Principal  that  I  had  come  to 
Queen’s  because  of  Miller  and  that  what 
I  might  say  would  be  prejudiced. 

Geordie  said,  “I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  of  him  as  a  lecturer.  Can  he 
lecture?”  And  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine 
and  penetrated  my  soul.  I  admitted  that 
Miller  was  the  poorest  lecturer  he  had  in 
his  new  School  of  Mining,  but  main¬ 
tained  that  he  was  the  best  professor. 
Geordie  asked  me  why  I  took  that  view, 
and  put  me  through  a  most  thorough 
cross-examination.  The  gist  of  my  con¬ 
tention  was  that  Miller  did  not  strive  to 
be  a  lecturer.  He  held  that  facts  could 
be  got  from  books  and  laboratories.  He 
showed  us  where  to  get  them  and  how  to 
do  it.  He  gave  us  the  spirit  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  inspiration.  He  showed  us  the 
value  of  ideas,  of  the  principles  that  lay 
behind  and  co-ordinated  facts.  I  had 
obtained  more  from  Miller  than  from 
anyone  else :  from  him  I  was  getting  the 
scientific  spirit,  the  philosophic  mind. 
When  I  had  finished,  Geordie  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  thanked  me, 
saying,  “You  have  kept  Miller  at  Queen’s. 
I  had  intended  to  let  him  go.  Pm  going 
to  keep  him.”  In  another  year  Miller 
was  one  of  his  most  trusted  advisers. 

In  nothing  did  Grant  so  reveal  his  true 
greatness  as  in  his  love  for  his  fellow- 
men  and  his  confidence  in  them.  He 
granted  the  students  self-government  and 
accepted  their  decisions,  even  when  they 
so  tried  his  patience  that  he  rated  them 
soundly  as  a  pack  of  fools.  Yet  he  re¬ 
frained  from  interfering.  Rather  he 
blamed  himself  for  having  left  them  un¬ 
instructed  in  the  matter;  for  he  firmly 
believed  that  students  and  public  alike 
would  respond  to  all  reasonable  appeals. 

His  deep  love  for  his  fellow-men  was 
revealed  to  me  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
when  he  learned  he  had  misjudged  a  stu¬ 
dent.  Each  time  he  broke  down  com¬ 
pletely.  “If  I  had  only  known,  I  might 


have  helped  him.”  And  again,  “I  have 
been  unfair  to  that  man,  but  I  did  not 
know.” 

It  was  this  confidence  in  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  his  fellows  that  made  him 
such  a  leader.  All  they  needed  was  lead¬ 
ership  ;  therefore  it  was  a  duty  to  lead. 

A  little  later  I  discovered  that  Geordie’s 
methods  with  the  staff  and  Senate  were 
very  similar  to  those  used  so  successfully 
with  the  students.  In  committee  and 
Senate  his  leadership  and  control  were 
masterly.  If  a  question  was  important 
he  had  discussed  it  with  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  members  before  the  meeting.  He 
could  quickly  silence  a  speaker  who  was 
clouding  the  issue  or  who  was  making  a 
valueless  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
He  usually  made  known  his  own  opinion 
— and  generally  very  early  in  the  debate. 

But  he  never  required  you  to  think  as 
he  did.  If  you  differed  from  him  and 
were  absolutely  wrong,  I  can’t  say  he  was 
impressed  with  your  judgment;  but  if 
you  were  right  and  quailed  before  his  on¬ 
slaught,  you  were  despised.  The  man  he 
respected  and  whose  advice  he  sought 
was  the  man  who  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  It  was  this  characteristic 
of  G.  Y.  Chown,  as  much  as  his  finan¬ 
cial  ability,  that  appealed  to  Geordie  and 
led  him  to  secure  his  full  time  services 
for  Queen’s.  I  discovered  that  the  time 
to  stand  and  discharge  your  broadside 
was  when  his  voice  rose  and  he  became 
a  bit,  shall  I  say,  rough.  That  was  the 
sign  you  just  had  him  persuaded. 

Like  all  good  administrators,  Grant 
kept  himself  closely  in  touch  with  all 
matters,  but  he  seldom  acted  without  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  best  source.  A  shrewd 
judge  of  men,  he  selected  his  agent  with 
rare  skill  and,  having  entrusted  him  with 
a  piece  of  work,  gave  him  a  free  hand  in 
its  execution. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  addresses  which 
he  inaugurated  were  a  feature  of  Queen’s. 
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These  were  in  part  delivered  by  eminent 
visitors  brought  to  Queen’s  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  in  part  by  the  Principal  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff.  The  finest  addresses 
were  those  of  the  Principal.  Most  of  the 
students  of  his  day  look  back  on  his  talks 
as  their  most  precious,  most  helpful  ex¬ 
perience  at  Queen’s ;  in  them  was  re¬ 
vealed  the  man,  from  them  emanated  his 
spirit  and  his  inspiration.  They  will  re¬ 
member  his  favorite  hymn,  “Unto  the 
hills  above,  do  I  lift  up  my  longing  eyes” ; 
they  will  remember  the  emphasis  he 
placed  on  spirit  and  character,  on  service, 
on  a  life  of  “plain  living  and  high  think¬ 
ing,”  and  his  parting  admonition,  “To 
thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow 
as  the  night  the  day  thou  canst  not  then 
be  false  to  any  man.” 

When  a  student  was  overwhelmed  by 
misfortune,  Grant  would  rekindle  his 
courage  by  sympathetically  recalling  his 
own  experience,  when  as  a  youth  on  the 
farm  the  loss  of  his  hand  was  the  worst 
accident  that  could  befall  him,  as  it  de¬ 
prived  him  permanently  of  his  means  of 
livelihood.  Yet  this  seeming  disaster 
proved  the  greatest  blessing,  since  it 
forced  upon  him  an  education  and  opened 
up  to  him  his  proper  field  of  endeavour. 

Queen’s  was  a  small  university  when 
I  went  there — fewer  than  500  students, 
and  only  three  buildings,  Old  Arts,  Car- 
ruthers  Hall  and  the  Medical  Building. 
To  the  last  the  third  storey  had  not  yet 
been  added — the  storey  which  later  pro¬ 
voked  Grant’s  remark  that  the  architect 
had  achieved  the  impossible,  he  had  made 
the  building  look  worse  than  before.  The 
School  of  Mining  had  just  been  organ¬ 
ized  and  was  functioning  as  the  Science 
Faculty;  yet  there  was  no  engineering, 
merely  the  basal  sciences.  But  Geordie 
always  insisted,  it  is  men  not  buildings, 
it  is  quality  not  quantity,  that  count.  He 
was  sincere  in  this — it  was  quality  and 
quality  alone  that  concerned  him. 


But  Grant  himself  at  that  time  was  al¬ 
ready  well  recognized  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  men  Canada  had  produced.  In 
fact  he  had  a  continent-wide,  an  empire¬ 
wide  reputation;  he  had  been  sought  as 
principal  by  many  of  the  largest  univer¬ 
sities  of  America.  Queen’s  reputation 
and  influence,  however,  had  yet  to  ex¬ 
pand,  since  it  was  still  possible  for  a  To¬ 
ronto  professor  to  warn  me  that  I  was 
ruining  my  career  by  leaving  Toronto  for 
Queen’s.  But  though  small  and  little 
known,  Queen’s  had  already  attained 
greatness.  I  found  that  Grant  had  gath¬ 
ered  about  him  men  like  “Old  Billy”  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  “Watty,”  like  Nathan  and 
“Cappy” ;  and  that  Queen’s  was  turning 
out  the  Douglases  and  the  Dydes,  the 
Shortts  and  the  Peacocks,  the  Skeltons 
and  the  Guesses,  the  Munroes  and  the 
Gandiers,  graduates  that  were  to  bring 
fame  to  Queen’s  from  every  other  college 
and  city  on  the  continent  and  from  almost 
every  land. 

It  was  a  marvel  how  he  kept  Queen’s 
financed.  It  is  true  that  his  staff  worked 
for  the  joy  of  the  working.  Their  sal¬ 
aries  provided  for  nothing  but  plain  liv¬ 
ing,  and  were  never  increased.  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  as  I  remember,  was 
what  the  head  of  a  department  received, 
and  out  of  that  Geordie  was  wont  to 
“wangle”  very  substantial  contributions 
to  his  pet  schemes.  When  a  man  thought 
he  needed  more,  Geordie  reminded  him 
that  when  he  himself  needed  fifty  dollars 
he  wrote  an  article — and  he  did  encour¬ 
age  the  staff  to  supplement  their  in¬ 
comes  by  productive  scholarship  along 
saleable  lines.  He  lost  one  or  two  other¬ 
wise  good  men  on  account  of  the  small 
salary,  but  he  did  not  waver  in  his  policy. 
Men  of  the  type  he  wanted  were  willing 
to  join  such  a  leader  in  sacrifice  for  a 
great  cause;  and  Geordie  knew  that  loy¬ 
alty  and  devotion  are  born  of  sacrifice 
and  sustained  by  it. 
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But  though  Queen’s  could  be  run  on 
a  ridiculously  small  budget,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  some  funds,  and  the  expe¬ 
dients  he  had  to  resort  to  are  illuminating. 
On  Convocation  Day  he  had  a  supply  of 
young  trees,  and  for  a  dollar  you  could 
plant  one.  I  remember  being  commis¬ 
sioned  to  find  buyers  for  some  that  re¬ 
mained.  As  a  reward  he  allowed  me  to 
plant  the  last,  for  which  there  was  no 
purchaser  in  sight.  Like  Queen’s,  it  has 


grown.  It’s  a  big  tree  now.  The  last 
time  I  was  at  Kingston,  when  I  was  being 
honoured  with  a  degree  from  my  alma 
mater,  I  had  a  look  at  it.  I  noticed  a  sign 
below  it  that  outwardly  resembled  one 
under  the  tree  planted  by  Edward  VII 
when  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  course  I 
couldn’t  believe  it — but — but  I  did  step 
up  to  read  it.  It  read  “Keep  off  the 
Grass,”  which  I  immediately  proceeded 

d°.  (To  be  concluded) 


"WE  LIVE  IN  DEEDS  NOT  YEARS” 


THIS  season  is  pre-eminently  one  of 
remembrance,  and  peculiarly  dear 
to  us  at  this  time  is  the  memory  of  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Queen’s  men 
who  fell  in  the  war.  It  is  now  ten  years 
since  the  last  of  them  passed  from  us, 
and  as  we  look  back  towards  those  whom 
we  had  the  privilege  of  knowing — com¬ 
rades  of  the  class-room,  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  study,  of  the  French  billet,  of 
the  squadron  mess — they  seem  to  rise  be¬ 
side  us  with  a  new  intimacy. 

Beyond  this  private  and  half-sacred 
memory  we  can,  however,  consider  them 
as  a  group,  as  the  consecrated  part  of 
the  larger  body  who  did  come  back  to  us. 
No  less  than  fifteen  hundred  Queen’s  men 
and  women  were  on  active  military  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  war.  In  addition  a  large 
number  who  participated  in  the  conflict 
came  to  Queen’s  for  the  first  time  after 
the  Armistice.  Queen’s  thereby  can  muster 
almost  two  battalions  of  veterans,  a  num¬ 
ber  larger  than  the  whole  of  this  year’s 
unprecedented  registration.  The  classes 
of  Arts  T5,  Arts  ’17,  Arts  T8,  and  Sci¬ 
ence  ’17,  among  them  contributed  a 
quarter  of  those  who  fell.  This  is  a 
proud  record. 

Further,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 


decorations  came  to  Queen’s  men  and 
women,  and  well  over  three-quarters  of 
these  were  for  combatant  distinction  in 
the  field  in  non-commissioned  and  sub¬ 
altern  ranks.  Queen’s  men  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  despatches  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  times. 

If  the  host  of  Queen’s  warriors  were 
assembled  they  would  come  from  all 
branches  of  the  British  and  Canadian 
services,  but  among  them  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  groups  who  are  peculiarly  Queen’s, 
whose  members  not  only  carried  the  high 
patriotism  of  Grant  and  Gordon  in  their 
own  hearts,  but  who  wore  the  Queen’s 
name  before  the  world.  We  refer  to  those 
who  composed  the  Queen’s  units  on  active 
service — the  6th  Field  Company,  C.E., 
the  46th  Battery,  the  50th  Battery, 
C.F.A.,  the  7th  General  Hospital,  the  5th 
Stationary  Hospital,  the  15th  Field  Am¬ 
bulance,  C.A.M.C.  Other  units,  in  whose 
ranks  Queen’s  men  were  killed  include 
twenty-five  Canadian  infantry  battalions 
and  ten  British  regiments,  ten  artillery 
units  and  three  of  engineers,  two  cavalry 
corps  and  nine  miscellaneous  bodies  from 
all  over  the  Empire,  besides  the  three  fly¬ 
ing  services  which  naturally  contributed  a 
large  quota  to  Queen’s  honour  roll.  Other 
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training  depots  bearing  the  Queen’s  name 
were  the  72nd  Battery,  C.F.A.,  the  253rd 
Battalion  (Queen's  Highlanders)  and 
above  all  the  old  militia  unit,  the  5th 
Field  Company. 

These  are  the  units  around  which  our 
memories  cluster.  Their  members  have 


carried  their  love  of  Queen’s  into  far  and 
terrible  places,  and  they  in  particular 
remember  their  comrades  who  are  on  an¬ 
other  muster  roll  this  autumn  day.  For 
these  comrades  is  reserved  the  salute  that 
remains  forever. 


nmTriiiiiiHTTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
AS  DEAN 

N  October  17  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell, 
M.  A.,  completed  twenty-five 
years  service  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  All  alumni  will  unite  in  con¬ 
gratulating  him  upon  this  long  period  of 
distinguished  service,  during  which  the 
Queen’s  medical  school  under  his  leader¬ 
ship  has  maintained  itself  in  the  front 
rank  through  a  period  of  rapid  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  progress. 

James  C.  Connell  entered  Queen’s 
from  Dundas  High  School  in  1880,  and 
graduated  B.A.  four  years  later.  He  took 
an  extra  year  in  mathematics,  and  in  1885 
received  the  gold  medal  in  that  subject 
together  with  his  M.A.  At  that  time  he 
thought  of  entering  the  ministry,  but  the 
next  year  found  him  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where  he 
again  distinguished  himself  as  a  student, 
graduating  with  his  doctorate  in  1888. 
During  these  years  he  had  become  a 
leader  in  many  student  activities,  and  in 
his  last  year  in  Medicine  he  was  elected 
to  the  coveted  presidency  of  the  A.M.S., 
besides  being  the  vice-president  for 
Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  Y.M.C.A. 

After  a  year’s  postgraduate  study  the 
brilliant  young  doctor  returned  to  Queen’s 
as  professor  of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat, 
and  has  remained  head  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  ever  since.  He  also  established  a 
practice  in  Kingston,  which  grew  rapidly, 
drawing  patients  from  all  parts  of  east¬ 
ern  Canada  and  New  York.  His  aca¬ 


demic  work  was  recognized  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  for  several  years  of  his  text¬ 
book  on  his  own  subject. 

In  1903  the  venerable  Dr.  Fife  Fowler, 
who  had  been  with  the  Queen's  Medical 
College  through  its  several  metamor- 


J.  C.  CONNELL,  Arts  ’85,  Med.  ’88 

phoses,  died,  and  his  successor  as  Dean 
of  Medicine  was  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  still 
a  relatively  young  man  for  so  responsible 
a  position.  Then  began  the  thorough  and 
scholarly  development  of  the  Medical 
faculty,  with  both  clinical  and  departmen¬ 
tal  expansion,  which  characterized  the 
administrations  of  Principals  Gordon  and 
Taylor.  The  guiding  hand  in  Medicine 
was  that  of  Dr.  Connell. 

Dr.  Connell’s  fame  has  been  won  as 
surgeon  and  administrator.  He  has  a 
more  intimate  claim  on  our  good  wishes 
through  his  single-minded  loyalty  to 
Queen’s.  In  the  world  of  inter-univer¬ 
sity  politics,  which  any  administrator  has 
to  enter  from  time  to  time,  Dr.  Connell 
has  ever  been  a  stout  and  successful  up¬ 
holder  of  the  status  and  dignity  of  his 
alma  mater. 
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NEW  TRUSTEES 

T  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
held  on  October  5  Mr.  D.  H.  Laird,  Arts 
’98,  barrister  of  Winnipeg,  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Mowatt 
as  member  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Laird’s 
addition  will  bring  to  that  body  further 
intellectual  strength,  and  he  will  be  yet 
another  active  and  valued  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  Executive  to  sit  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  University. 
Rev.  G.  A.  Brown,  Arts  ’04,  Theol.  ’07, 
of  Kingston,  was  also  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  represent  the  Theo¬ 
logical  College.  The  full  Board,  at  its 
meeting,  further  authorized  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  elect  successors  to  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Malcolm  Macgillivray  and  the  late 
Col.  R.  E.  Kent. 


FACULTY 

APPOINTMENTS 

THE  autumn  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  passed  the  following 
appointments : 

A.  G.  Timmins,  B.Sc.  ’27,  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics  and  Drafting;  H.  A.  Mulli¬ 
gan,  B.Sc.  ’28,  Demonstrator  in  Physics; 
K.  Thompson,  M.A.  (Western  Ontario), 
Lecturer  in  Physics;  Dr.  J.  G.  Keber 
Lindsay,  M.D.  ’27,  Lecturer  in  Embryol¬ 
ogy  and  Demonstrator  in  Physiology ; 
J.  W.  Bawtenheimer,  B.Sc.  ’28,  Fellow 
in  Chemical  Engineering;  H.  M.  Mc- 
Ilroy,  B.Sc.  ’28,  Demonstrator  in  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering ;  and  Dr.  F.  j . 
O’Connor,  M.D.  ’07,  Clinical  Assistant 
in  Obstetrics.  The  appointments  of  H. 
C.  White,  Arts  ’21,  and  W.  G.  Richard¬ 
son,  Sc.  ’26,  announced  in  the  October 
Review,  were  confirmed. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  ap¬ 


pointment  of  a  Head  Cataloguer  in  the 
Library;  which  appointment  has  since 
been  made  in  the  person  of  Miss  hlora 
Moffat.  Miss  Moffat  was  born  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  is  a  graduate  of  Alberta  and  holds 
a  librarian’s  diploma  from  Columbia. 
She  was  for  three  years  a  cataloguer  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 


AUTUMN 
CONVOCATION 

UTUMN  Convocation  was  held  this 
year  on  the  afternoon  of  October  5. 
Pouring  rain  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
assembly  of  the  academic  parade  pre¬ 
vented  as  large  a  crowd  from  the  city  as 
usual  witnessing  the  ceremony,  but  the 
undergraduates  in  the  galleries  were  well 
reinforced  by  vocal  detachments  from  the 
alumni  attending  the  Reunion. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
Vice-Chancellor  R.  Bruce  Taylor  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Dean  J.  C.  Connell  presented 
the  honorary  graduates,  Dr.  William 
Henry  Nichols  of  New  York,  Canon 
Emile  Chartier,  Vice-Rector  of  Montreal 
University,  and  Honourable  Martin  Bur¬ 
rell,  Parliamentary  Librarian. 

Canon  Chartier  spoke  of  the  truly  na¬ 
tional  character  which  we  must  build  up 
and  which  is  typified  by  his  being  hon¬ 
oured  at  the  hands  of  a  university  found¬ 
ed  by  a  Protestant  church.  Dr.  Burrell, 
after  a  humorous  and  sporting  introduc¬ 
tion,  also  commented  upon  the  national 
character  of  Queen’s  and  emphasized 
the  virtue  of  hard  work  for  the  newly 
fledged  graduates.  Dr.  Nichols  had  been 
detained  in  New  York  by  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  his  wife,  and  received  his  degree 
in  absentia. 

One  Master  of  Arts,  fourteen  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  with  honours,  twenty-six 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  seven  Bachelor  of 
Commerce,  two  Master  of  Science,  and 
ten  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  were 
granted,  thereby  adding  sixty  new  gradu¬ 
ates  to  the  alumni  body. 

Scholarships  and  medals  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  those  who  had  won  honours  on 
matriculation. 

Yen.  Archdeacon  Coleman  was  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  day. 


REGISTRATION 

WHEN  registration  closed  for  the 
present  term  it  was  discovered 
that  instead  of  the  slight  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers  that  had  been  expected  this  year 
there  was  an  actual  increase  over  last 
year.  The  total  of  1518  intramurals  is 
the  largest  registration  yet  attained. 


Arts — First  year  .  271 

Other  years  .  610' 


Total  .  881 

Science — First  year .  100 

Other  years  .  207 


Total  .  307 

Medicine — First  year  .  54 

First  registration  entering 

2nd  year  .  10 

Other  years  .  251 


Total  .  315 

Theological  College .  15 

Total  intramural  . 1518 


CANADIAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R.  LORNE  PIERCE,  Arts  T3, 
LL.D.  ’28,  editor  of  the  Ryerson 
Press  at  Toronto,  and  a  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  Canadian  literature  and  biblio¬ 
graphy,  is  engaged  at  the  present  moment 


in  organizing  bibliographical  material  re¬ 
lating  to  Canada.  There  is  a  surprising 
dearth  of  bibliographies  of  Canadiana, 
although  special  fields  of  history  in  par¬ 
ticular  have  lists  which  could  be  knit  to¬ 
gether.  Dr.  Pierce’s  work  is  one  that  is 
long  overdue,  and  will  be  invaluable  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  renascence  of  Canadian 
literature,  towards  which  Dr.  Pierce,  both 
as  editor  and  author,  has  so  effectively 
contributed.  Dr.  Pierce  will  welcome 
any  assistance  which  bibliophiles,  libra¬ 
rians,  scientists,  and  literateurs  may  be 
able  to  offer. 


THE  QUEEN’S 
PIPE  BAND 

SOME  four  years  ago  on  the  initiative 
of  a  group  of  keen  pipers,  amongst 
whom  W.  A.  Watson,  Med.  ’29,  was  the 
moving  spirit,  Queen’s  Pipe  Band  was 
started.  There  was  at  that  time  no  equip¬ 
ment.  Each  man  supplied  his  own  uni¬ 
form  and  his  pipes,  but  assisted  by  pipers 
from  the  City  and  R.  M.  C.  an  excellent 
if  parti-coloured  appearannce  was  made 
at  certain  Intercollegiate  football  matches. 
Some  members  of  the  staff  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  Kingston  St.  Andrew’s  Society 
presented  the  Band  with  a  set  of  pipes. 
Tag  days  were  arranged  and  collections 
made  at  the  Frolic.  With  the  money  thus 
procured  other  sets  of  pipes  were  bought 
and  six  sets  of  uniform  were  ordered, 
but  not  entirely  paid  for.  Owing  to  lack 
of  funds  it  has  in  recent  years  been  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  finance  the  Band. 

The  personnel  of  the  student  body  is 
one  which  is  constantly  changing  and  it  is 
difficult  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  effi¬ 
cient  pipers,  but  much  could  be  done  if  a 
_  Pipe-Major  resident  in  the  city  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  would  require  funds.  A 
sum  of  money  is  also  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  payment  due  upon  the  uni¬ 
forms.  If  this  were  done  it  is  felt  that 
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the  student  body  could  be  trusted  to  sub¬ 
scribe  sufficient  to  send  the  Band  to  the 
out-of-town  football  matches.  The  Band 
of  course  might  also  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  route  marches  and  parades  of 
the  O.  T.  C. 

We  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the 
pipes  as  a  musical  instrument.  We  have 
ourselves  been  deafened  by  them  at  din¬ 
ners  and  other  functions,  but  out  in  the 
open,  more  especially  to  one  of  Scottish 
birth  and  parentage,  they  make  an  irre¬ 
sistible  appeal.  Queen’s  is  a  university 
built  up  on  the  Scottish  model.  Its  staff 
and  students  are  in  large  part  of  Scottish 
blood.  We  cannot  compete  on  equal 
footing  with  the  wealthier  universities 
in  some  of  our  adornments,  but  in  the 
Pipe  Band  we  have  something  which  har¬ 
monizes  with  our  history  and  our  war- 
cry.  The  committee  of  the  Pipe  Band 
appeal  confidently  to  friends  of  Queen’s 
and  former  students  for  funds  to  place 
the  Band  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Alumni  donations,  however  small,  will 
be  welcomed  and  may  be  sent  to  any  of 
the  following:  Prin.  R.  B.  Taylor,  Dr. 
W.  E.  McNeill,  Col.  A.  Macphail,  Lt.- 
Col.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  Dr.  James  Miller, 
or  Lt.-Col.  W.  P.  Wilgar. 

Up  Scots !  Let  the  playing  of  the  pipes 
inspire  us !  Brosnachadh  cliuche  na 
pioba! 


POSTGRADUATE  LECTURES 
IN  CHEMISTRY 

TIRING  the  1928-29  session  a  course 
of  about  fifty  postgraduate  lectures 
in  chemistry  will  be  given  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  will  be  two  lectures  a  week 
at  times  to  be  decided  upon  and  an¬ 
nounced.  The  first  was  given  by  Dr. 
McRae  on  “The  Chemistry  of  the  Ter- 
penes.”  He  will  continue  the  subject  in 
the  fourth  lecture.  Dr.  Neish  will  speak 


on  “Rare  Earths,”  Dr.  L.  F.  Goodwin 
on  “Catalysis  in  Theory  and  Industry,” 
Dr.  Frost  on  “Mechanisms  of  Gas  Reac¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Dorrance  on  “Potentionatric 
Titrations,”  and  Mr.  Cadenhead  on  “Col¬ 
loidal  Chemistry.”  The  lectures  are  open 
to  all  graduates  and  others  interested. 
They  are  being  held  in  Gordon  Hall. 


QUEEN’S 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

LSEWHERE  appears  a  brief  tribute 
to  Dr.  J.  C.  Connell,  who  on  October 
17  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  of 
service  as  Dean  in  Medicine.  It  is  fitting 
to  note  the  high  position  which  the  Medi¬ 
cal  School  has  attained  under  his  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  quality  of  Queen’s  graduates  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  results  of  licens¬ 
ing  examinations.  Last  year  thirty-two 
wrote  the  qualifying  examinations  in 
eleven  different  States,  and,  though  seven 
per  cent,  of  all  candidates  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  only  one  Queen’s  man  failed.  In 
the  1928  Dominion  Council  examinations, 
only  one  other  university  had  as  many 
candidates  as  Queen’s.  Sixteen  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  failed,  but  only  six 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  candidates 
from  Queen’s. 

Queen’s  Medical  School  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  developments  in  medical  teach¬ 
ing.  It  has  a  staff  of  fifty-four  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  twenty-four  are  full-time 
teachers.  Its  buildings,  equipment  and 
clinical  facilities  are  thoroughly  modern. 
The  annual  budget  has  doubled  in  ten 
years. 

A  distinguished  visiting  lecturer  said 
recently  that  the  Medical  School  was  a 
revelation  to  him.  Another,  with  very 
wide  European  and  American  experience, 
stated  publicly  that  he  knew  of  no  small 
school  elsewhere  with  such  excellent 
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equipment.  The  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  through  its  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals,  gives  the 
Queen’s  Medical  School  the  rating  of 
Class  A. 


THE 

QUARTERLY 

HE  first  issue  of  the  new  Queen's 
Quarterly  has  amply  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  made  regarding  it.  The  edi¬ 
torial  committee,  and  particularly  the 
editor-in-chief,  Professor  D.  A.  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
upon  the  production  of  a  periodical  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  Canada  and  which  will 
rank  among  the  best  reviews  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

Those  interested  in  the  national  prob¬ 
lems  of  Canada  and  in  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  matters  will  find  in  the  remodelled 
Quarterly  open  discussion  thereon  and  a 
wealth  of  information.  The  Quarterly  is 
certain  to  hold  even  a  greater  appeal  than 
in  the  past  for  Queen’s  alumni  and  others 
who  welcome  first-class  journalism.  The 
subscription  rate  is  two  dollars  per  year. 


THE  LATE 

DR.  JOHN  HALL  EDMISON 

Y  the  death  of  John  Hall  Edmison  at 
Toronto  on  September  15  in  his 
fifty-eighth  year,  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  lost  a  trusted  leader  and  Queen’s 
one  of  its  most  loyal  and  devoted  gradu¬ 
ates. 

He  entered  Queen’s  in  1894,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  Arts  in  ’98  and  in  Theology  in 
1901.  At  no  time  in  its  history  has 


Queen’s  had  a  more  brilliant  galaxy  of 
teachers  than  in  those  days,  when  Grant, 
Cappon,  Watson,  Dupuis,  Shortt,  and 
McNaughton  were  putting  their  impress 
on  the  students.  In  addition,  Edmison 
found  at  Queen’s  a  fearless  facing  of 
facts  and  an  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  unusual  executive  capacity,  which 
gave  the  University  a  place  in  his  affec¬ 
tions  that  deepened  with  the  years. 

After  the  separation  of  the  University 
and  the  Theological  College  in  1912,  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  College  Board.  His  wide  interest 
in  Home  Mission  problems,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  whole  Canadian  field,  and 
his  position  as  General  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  United 
Church  made  his  counsel  of  special  value. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  gifts,  but  as 
characteristic  as  any  was  his  kindness  of 
heart.  Each  year  he  had  to  do  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  student  missionaries,  many  of 
them  necessarily  inexperienced.  He  had 
a  personal  interest  in  every  student  so 
keen  that  in  most  cases,  without  consult¬ 
ing  his  files,  he  could  recall  how  each  had 
measured  up  to  the  summer’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  ;  and  when  sometimes — as  was  in¬ 
evitable  in  so  large  an  undertaking — the 
reports  were  not  so  favourable  as  he  had 
hoped,  his  kindness  made  every  possible 
allowance  and  taught  him  to  give  counsel 
in  a  spirit  that  took  away  all  the  sting  of 
the  reproof.  In  his  death  the  theological 
students  of  the  United  Church  have  lost 
a  tried  friend. 

We  frequently  speak  of  the  spirit  of 
Queen’s.  In  what  the  University  did  for 
Edmison — in  the  loyalty  it  awakened, 
and  in  the  enthuiastic  and  ungrudged  ser¬ 
vice  he  rendered  back — is  to  be  found  the 
very  embodiment  of  that  spirit. 

J.  R.  W. 
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Student  Government 

TUDENT  government  has  for  many 
years  not  only  been  part  of  the  pride 
of  Queen’s,  it  has  occasionally  been  an 
issue  in  her  college  politics.  As  such  an 
issue  it  has  recently  been  quite  prominent, 
and  it  would  now  appear  that  the  future 
of  this  form  of  government  can  be  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  optimism. 

As  is  well  known,  student  government 
centres  around  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
with  the  faculty  societies  playing  auxil¬ 
iary  parts.  Some  few  years  ago  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  A.  M.  S.  was  extensive¬ 
ly  revised,  and  it  was  arranged  that  there 
should  henceforth  be  an  A.  M.  S.  coun¬ 
cil,  appointed  by  the  various  faculties  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  to  act 
as  a  students’  parliament  in  support  of 
the  regular  A.  M.  S.  executive.  Meet¬ 
ings  open  to  all  the  students  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  replaced  by  meetings  of 
council  except  when  some  very  impor¬ 


tant  issue  arose.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
age-old  custom  of  Arts-Levana  vs.  Sci¬ 
ence-Medicine  party  elections  was  also 
done  away  with  and  the  elections  were 
held  without  any  “political”  aspect.  For 
some  time  prior  to  the  changes  the  A.M.S. 
had  been  losing  much  of  its  former  vir¬ 
ility,  and  following  the  amendments  in 
constitution  and  election  procedure  the 
hoped-for  improvement  did  not  material¬ 
ize.  The  climax  came  last  spring  when, 
at  the  time  of  the  strike,  student  govern¬ 
ment  appeared  to  have  completely  failed. 

But  the  strike  was  only  a  dramatic  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  failure  of  the  A.  M.  S.  The 
issue  on  which  the  students  struck  is  of 
no  import  just  here;  but  some  features 
of  the  strike  are.  When  the  A.  M.  S. 
executive  failed  to  take  a  definite  stand 
on  the  strike  and  fell  in  with  the  majority 
of  the  moment,  instead  of  attempting  to 
influence  student  opinion  and  action,  the 
students  ceased  to  look  for  leadership  in 
that  direction.  The  A.  M.  S.  had  appar¬ 
ently  ceased  to  “govern.”  This  was  not 
a  healthy  state  of  affairs,  and  students 
and  alumni  recognized  this  fact.  The 
former  had  very  definite  opinions  on  the 
matter,  and  these  have  assumed  shape 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall,  till 
there  is  now  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  lax  condition  is  about  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Graduates  who  in  their  day  took 
active  parts  in  A.  M.  S.  affairs,  and  oth¬ 
ers  as  well,  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know 
the  virility  of  former  times  seems  at 
present  to  be  forthcoming ;  while  the 
protagonists  of  student  government  on 
the  University  administration,  many  of 
them  old  Queen’s  men  and  A.  M.  S.  offi¬ 
cers  themselves,  are  likewise  gratified 
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over  the  anticipated  revivifying  of  vig¬ 
orous  undergraduate  management. 

The  issue  in  this  fall’s  A.  M.  S.  elec¬ 
tions  was  student  government.  It  was 
more  than  an  issue;  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  whole  election.  In  the  hope  of  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  the  historic  “political”  cam¬ 
paign  was  restored — Arts-Levana  vs. 
Science-Medicine.  Candidates  outstand¬ 
ing  in  student  life  were  nominated  by 
both  sides.  The  election  was  hotly  con¬ 
tested,  and  the  fact  that  over  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  undergraduates  voted 
well  shows  that  interest  in  the  election 
was  very  keen.  A  new  spirit  pervades 
the  student  body.  They  have  faith  in 
their  student  parliament  and  in  its  new 
constitution,  but  they  insist  that  it  func¬ 
tion.  The  election  was  almost  a  tie,  Arts- 
Levana  winning  the  most  important  of¬ 
fices,  and  Science-Medicine  the  majority 
of  them.  Real  leaders  have  been  elected; 
and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  is  ready  for  real  leadership. 

As  an  instance  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  some  three  weeks  ago,  after  the  Sci¬ 
ence  sophomore-freshman  dinner,  the 
Capitol  Theatre  was  rushed  by  some  of 
the  diners.  The  civic  police  took  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  affair,  and  the  King’s  peace 
was  re-established  with  the  usual  finan¬ 
cial  concomitants.  That  does  not  con¬ 
cern  us ;  what  follows  does.  The  Engi¬ 
neering  Society  fined  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  and  laid  the  years  that  were  in¬ 
volved  under  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace. 
One  of  the  faculty  societies  actually  laid 
a  bond  on  a  majority  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  !  Those  who  had  been  through  the 
strike  of  last  year  feared  for  a  moment, 
but  there  was  no  need.  Queen’s  people 
are  absolutely  loyal.  They  only  wait  for,  _ 
they  almost  yearn  for,  strong  leadership. 
The  Engineering  Society  has  given  an 
illustration  of  real  student  government 
in  its  own  “backyard.”  The  new  A.M.S. 


executive  has  already  a  precedent  to  fol¬ 
low  in  its  governing  of  the  student  body 
as  a  whole.  It  has  seen  an  example  of 
effective  student  government  loyally  sup¬ 
ported. 

Class  Reunions 

Plans  for  1929 

THE  General  Alumni  Association  was 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  assist  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  classes  that  came  back  for 
this  year’s  reunion  in  arranging  the  pre¬ 
liminary  details  of  the  various  events, 
and  to  facilitate  their  efforts  by  furnish¬ 
ing  addresses,  making  reservations  for 
the  football  game,  and  otherwise  aiding 
them  at  the  Kingston  end. 

Such  reunions  are  undoubtedly  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  alumni 
who  are  able  to  attend,  and  to  an  even 
greater  extent  are  they  valuable  and  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  University’s  point  of 
view.  What  can  be  better  for  our  alma 
mater  than  periodical  visits  of  the  best 
friends  she  has — her  alumni !  And  what 
is  to  be  more  cherished  than  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  invariably  displayed  at  such  times, 
and  which  such  events  seem  to  stimulate 
and  completely  renew  ! 

The  Alumni  Association  is  attempting 
to  arrange  for  a  similar  big  reunion  every 
fall,  at  the  week-end  of  one  of  the  sche¬ 
duled  football  games.  Let  us  all  keep 
this  definitely  in  mind  for  the  future.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  persuade  ’24,  T9,  ’09, 
’99,  and  possibly  earlier  nines,  as  well  as 
’04 — for  it  will  be  that  year’s  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary — to  come  back  next 
year  and  live  over  again  for  a  short  time 
the  “days  of  yore.”  Officers  of  these 
years  please  start  things  moving;  we’ll 
help  you  all  we  can  from  this  end.  Be  up 
and  doing,  all  you  “Niners,”  you 
“Naughty-fours,”  and  you  “Twenty- 
fours.” 
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The 


Personal  Column 


REMARKS  concerning  the  Review 
which  reach  the  Alumni  Office  in¬ 
variably  include  the  statements  that  the 
Alumni  Notes  is  the  first  part  of  the 
magazine  read,  and  that  this  column  is 
one  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  issues  of  the  Review , 
exclusive  of  the  present  number,  there 
have  appeared  news  notes  concerning 
some  fifteen  hundred  different  alumni. 
This  total  constitutes  about  one  quarter 
of  our  whole  graduate  body. 

Queen’s  people  like  to  know'  what 
other  Queen’s  people  are  doing.  Help 
us  keep  ,  up  the  good  work. 

Losf  Trails 

ONE  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
an  alumni  office  is  the  keeping  of  an 
accurate  address  list  of  all  the  graduates 
and  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  ex-stu¬ 
dents  of  its  university.  We  are  trying 
to  keep  such  a  list  here  at  Queen’s.  Will 
you  not  .help  us  ? 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  6,250  living  graduates  of  Queen’s, 
and  probably  a  third  as  many  more  for¬ 
mer  students  who  did  not  complete  their 
courses.  Among  such  a  number  there 
are  many  changes  of  address  constantly 
occurring,  and  it  is  these  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  following.  There  are  also 
many  others  whose  locations  have  been 
unknown  for  some  time. 

When  your  address  changes  will  you 
please  advise  us?  And  will  you  also 
please  turn  to  the  “Lost  Trail”  column 
in  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Review,  and  send  us  a  postcard  with  the 
present  address  of  any  of  the  alumni  list¬ 
ed  therein  whom  you  happen  to  know. 
Your  help  will  be  much  appreciated. 


Our  Contributors 

Professor  R.  W.  Brock,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.C.,  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Science  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  and  one  of  Canada’s  outstand¬ 
ing  geologists.  He  graduated  at  Queen’s 
in  1895  with  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  the 
medal  in  mineralogy.  He  did  postgradu¬ 
ate  work  at  Heidelberg,  became  demon¬ 
strator  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at 
Queen’s,  and  in  1897  became  permanently 
attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  of  which  he  was  eventually  made 
director.  He  was  later  appointed  Dep¬ 
uty  Minister  of  Mines,  and  from  that 
position  went  to  the  new  university  at 
Vancouver  as  dean  of  the  Science  faculty 
and  professor  of  geology  and  geography. 
During  the  war  he  served  overseas,  final¬ 
ly  as  consulting  geologist  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Expeditionary  Force  in  Palestine. 
He  was  in  1921  honoured  by  his  alma 
mater  with  an  LL.D.  Dean  Brock’s  early 
association  with  the  late  Dr.  W.  G.  Miller, 
of  whom  he  speaks  so  feelingly,  could  not 
help  but  be  largely  responsible  for  his 
later  success  in  the  realm  of  geology,  and 
his  close  personal  contact  with  Principal 
Grant  well  enables  him  to  present  the 
intimate  sketch  which  appears  in  this 
and  the  December  numbers. 


*  *  *  * 


Miss  Isabel  Thomas,  M.A.,  who  con¬ 
tributes  to  this  number  the  first  review  to 
be  published  of  Mr.  Day’s  latest  novel,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  universities  of  British 
Columbia  and  Toronto,  and  is  now  with  a 
Toronto  publishing  firm.  She  has  taught 
for  several  years  and  has  considerable 
editorial  and  dramatic  experience,  main¬ 
taining  a  critical  loyalty  to  Canadian  lit¬ 
erature. 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


ROCKBOUND 

hij  FRANK  PARKER  DAY 

Published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Qundy, 
Toronto. 

Reviewed  by  Isabel  Thomas 

IN  a  country  so  diversified  as  Canada  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  novel  which  is 
typically  Canadian,  but  in  Rockbound, 
by  Frank  Parker  Day,  we  have  at  last  a 
narrative  which  re-tells  the  life-story  of 
thousands  of  Canadians  who  have  come, 
like  David  Jung,  across  the  water  to  win 
a  hard-earned  living  and  eventually  to 
find  happiness  and  recognition  in  the 
scene  of  their  labours.  What  Giants  in 
the  Earth  is  to  the  Dakotas,  and  The 
Growth  of  the  Soil  is  to  Sweden,  Rock¬ 
bound  is  to  Canada. 

Though  the  novel  deals  with  life 
on  the  fishing  islands  off  the  Nova  Sco¬ 
tian  coast,  essentially  the  same  hardships 
have  met  the  pioneer  in  other  parts  of 
Canada.  Many  are  the  Canadians  who 
have  felt  eight  dollars  a  month  with  food 
good  pay;  many  are  the  Canadians  who 
have  regretted  that  they  left  their  pov¬ 
erty-stricken,  lazy  lives  for  4 This  hell  of 
driving  work.”  Many  a  prairie  settler 
has,  like  David  Jung,  “lived  so  much 
alone  that  he  has  learned  to  look  and 
wonder.”  “It  seemed  to  him  that  God  and 
the  devil  were  in  a  gigantic  struggle,  the 
one  building  up  islands  and  continents 
for  men  to  live  on,  and  the  other  personi¬ 
fied  by  the  sea,  growling,  roaring  and 
gnawing  away  what  God  has  made.” 

There  is  more  significance  in  the  fact 
that  each  chapter  is  headed  by  a  selection 


from  Chaucer  than  would  appear  at  first 
glance.  Frank  Parker  Day,  in  his  mod¬ 
ern  manner,  follows  the  artistic  method 
of  Chaucer.  There  is  the  same  throb¬ 
bing  love  of  humanity,  the  same  delight 
in  details  of  costume  and  manner,  the 
same  simple,  direct  narrative  method,  the 
same  love  of  action,  and  behind  the  whole 
work  the  same  critical  perception  which 
enables  one  to  see  immediately  the  fibre 
of  a  man  without  analyzing  him,  and  to 
differentiate  the  man  of  virile  manhood 
from  the  weakling.  How  Chaucer  would 
have  loved  the  story  of  the  two  rival 
families,  each  vying  to  outdo  the  other 
in  building  the  schoolhouse,  and  how  he 
would  have  chuckled  to  see  the  hole  in 
the  road  grow  larger  daily  because  each 
family  thought  the  other  should  repair 
it !  How  Chaucer  would  have  loved 
Gershom — “as  he  was  courageous,  strong 
as  a  lion,  generous  with  his  friends  and 
daringly  rude  to  his  enemies,  a  famous 
wit  and  story-teller,  a  great  lover  and 
drinker,  he  was  welcome  everywhere” ! 
How  Chaucer  would  have  laughed  to  see 
the  victory  of  Anapest,  the  fish-wife  em¬ 
press  of  the  Krauses,  over  old  Uriah,  the 
king  of  the  Jungs ! 

Rockbound  is  exactly  the  book  which 
we  would  expect  from  a  man  who  as  a 
boy  lived  intimately  with  the  fisherfolk, 
who  took  high  honours  and.  won  the 
heavyweight  boxing  championship  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  commanded  a  battalion  during  the 
war,  returned  to  marry  a  Canadian  girl, 
and  is  now  teaching  literature  to  under¬ 
graduates. 

The  book  reminds  one  of  a  piece  of 
modernist  furniture — he'wn  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  hardwood,  deriving  its  beauty 
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from  the  richness  and  warmth  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  from  the  dignity  and  austerity 
of  the  design.  If  you  love  adventurous 
sea-stories,  if  you  love  stories  of  people 
growing  strong  for  good  or  evil  by  con¬ 


flict  with  nature,  if  you  love  to  read  of 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  man,  overcom¬ 
ing  injustice,  ignorance,  loneliness,  social 
persecution  and  hard  labour,  you  will 
enjoy  Rockbound. 


. . . 

na 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
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THE  A.  M.  S.  elections  this  year  re¬ 
vived  the  historic  parties  of  Science- 
Medicine  vs.  Arts-Levana,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  there  ensued  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  exciting  of  elections.  Al¬ 
though  the  Arts-Levana  combination  out¬ 
numbered  its  opponents  by  nearly  three 
hundred,  the  election  proved  to  be  a  close 
one.  Of  the  twelve  places  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  Science-Medicine  won  seven  and 
Arts-Levana  five.  Three  women  are  now 
members  of  A.  M.  S.  executive,  and  of 
the  nine  men  six  are  on  the  football 
squad,  and  another  is  Desmond  Burke, 
the  celebrated  rifle  shot.  The  new  offi¬ 
cers  are  as  follows :  President,  J.  Alan 
Broadbent  of  Brantford,  Arts  ’29;  First 
Vice-President,  J.  C.  (Bubs)  Britton  of 
Toronto,  Arts  ’29;  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Eileen  McCarthy  of  Prescott,  Arts 
’29;  Secretary,  Desmond  Burke  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Med.  ’32 ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Isa¬ 
bel  Elliott  of  Prescott,  Arts  ’30;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Don  S.  Abbott  of  Toronto,  Sc.  ’30; 
Committeemen,  Kaireen  Lindsay  of 
North  Bay,  Arts  ’29;  Fred  Warren  of 
Galt,  Sc.  ’31,  Howard  W.  Carter  of  Sar¬ 
nia,  Med.  ’33,  and  Vincent  (Irish)  Mona¬ 
han  of  Brockville,  Sc.  ’32 ;  Athletic  Stick, 
T.  C.  (Chuck)  Agnew  of  Toronto,  Sc. 
’29;  and  Critic,  Sam  Fisher  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Med.  ’29. 

*  *  *  * 

The  freshmen  uniforms  until  initia¬ 
tion  were  this  year  as  follows :  Arts, 
clothes  inside  out ;  Science,  derby  hats 
and  yellow  ties;  Medicine,  green  berets 
and  short  pants ;  Levana,  berry-box  hats, 
worn  a  la  R.M.C.,  and  one  green  stock¬ 


ing,  unrolled.  At  present  the  freshmen 
have  reverted  to  their  more  civilized 
garb — the  Queen’s  balmorals. 

*  *  *  * 

The  freshmen  gathered  on  October  12 
in  Grant  Hall  to  be  introduced  to  the 
College  social  whirl  at  the  historic  Fresh¬ 
men’s  Reception.  The  seniors  were 
guides  and  mentors,  but  the  sophomores, 
who  had  not  been  included  among  the 
nine  hundred  invited  guests,  made  cer¬ 
tain  vigorous  and  malodorous  efforts  to 
enter.  Their  joyful  disturbance  disar¬ 
ranged  the  more  aesthetic  parts  of  the 
programme,  but  no  damage  was  effected 
as  they  failed  to  get  in.  As  for  the 
rest,  “all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,” 
of  which  no  doubt  many  a  freshman,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  newly  found  partner, 
dreamt  that  night. 

>jc  i*s 

To  prepare  the  freshettes  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  on  the  following  night,  Levana 
sophomores  conducted  their  initiation  on 
October  11  with  all  the  garish  and  amus¬ 
ing  terrors  of  tradition.  Levana  main¬ 
tains  her  discipline,  stern  and  unbending, 
though  not  without  humour.  Brilliance 
and  ingenuity  characterized  the  masque¬ 
rade  costumes,  which  were  very  much 
de  rigueur;  and  the  stray  visitors  who 
found  themselves  captured  and  confined 
in  Grant  Hall — the  doors  having  been 
locked  to  prevent  any  impious  encroach¬ 
ments  from  the  stronger  sex — report 
strange  and  delightful  happenings.  A 
sequel  of  more  grim  nature  followed  on 
the  next  Wednesday,  when  freshette  de- 
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linquents  were  sentenced  for  their  fright¬ 
ful  negligence  of  the  rules  to  which  they 
had  been  so  solemnly  introduced.  Rouged 
noses,  walking  backwards,  braided  hair, 
green  stockings  are  some  of  the  dire 
afflictions  borne  by  the  blossoming  mis¬ 
creants  who  have  so  early  fallen  foul  of 
Levana’s  Sophomore  Court. 

:)s  ;k 

Over  the  name  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Eng¬ 
lish,  Med.  ’30,  the  new  adjutant,  it  has 
been  announced  that  Colonel  A.  Mac- 
phail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.D.C.,  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  command  of  the  Oueen’s 
contingent,  C.O.T.C.,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Lieut. -Col.  P.  G.  C.  Campbell. 


Colonel  Macphail’s  retirement  from  ac¬ 
tive  command  completes  a  period  of  long 
and  indefatigable  service,  during  which 
he  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  corps  under  his  command 
and  a  fine  tradition  of  patriotic  service, 
sometimes  in  face  of  much  prejudice  and 
opposition.  It  was  due  to  him  that  the 
mobilized  Queen’s  Field  Company,  C.E., 
were  able  to  do  such  effective  work  in 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war,  and  Col¬ 
onel  Macphail  later  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Queen’s  men  who 
rendered  gallant  service  in  the  field. 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  succeeds  him, 
was  officer  commanding  the  253rd  Bat¬ 
talion  (Queen’s  Highlanders)  in  1918, 
and  has  had  long  militia  service. 


ATHLETICS 

By  T.  A.  M.  HULSE,  Sports  Editor 
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Football 

IS  history  repeating  itself?  In  1927 
Queen’s  lost  her  exhibition  game  and 
her  first  Intercollegiate  fixture,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  undismayed  to  annex  the  Yates 
trophy  .  This  year  two  losses  were  again 
the  preliminaries  to  a  briliant  win  over 
McGill  in  Montreal,  but  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  the  analogy  has  yet  to  be¬ 
come  complete. 

Early  in  September  the  veterans  and 
recruits  began  to  appear,  and  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  Stadium  was  the  scene  of  inten¬ 
sive  preparations.  Under  Jimmy  Bews 
the  players  were  put  through  a  strenuous 
period  of  training,  and  rapidly  rounded 
into  condition.  Then  Coach  Carson, 
Harry  Batstone,  and  “Chicks”  Mundell 
brought  their  experience  to  bear  on  the 
squad,  which  immediately  became  pre¬ 
season  Intercollegiate  favourites. 

On  September  29  Queen’  s  invaded - 
Hamilton,  the  lair  of  the  mighty  Tigers, 
for  an  exhibition  game.  Mike  Rodden’s 
tanks  completely  routed  the  Intercolle¬ 
giate  champions,  and  tearing  the  student 


line  to  pieces,  piled  up  a  score  of  28 
points  against  Queen’s  lonely  2.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  drop  in  prestige  and  confidence, 
the  Tricolour  suffered  the  loss  of  Capt. 
“Bubs”  Britton  and  “Irish”  Monahan 
through  injuries  which  later  kept  them 
out  of  the  ’Varsity  game,  while  Sutton 
and  Kilgour  were  also  hurt  and  forced  to 
remain  on  the  bench  during  most  of  the 
Toronto  fixture. 

Next  came  “the  game  of  the  year” — 
’Varsity  at  Queen’s — on  October  6,  the 
date  of  this  year’s  reunion.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Tricolour  were  minus  sev¬ 
eral  stars,  they  were  still  favourites  over 
their  Blue-and-White  rivals ;  ’Varsity 
had  appeared  weak  in  their  pre-season 
games,  while,  on  paper  at  least,  Queen’s 
seemed  to  have  an  all-round  superiority. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  and  hopes  for  a 
Tricolour  victory  were  high  among  7000 
old  grads,  students,  and  others  who 
packed  the  Richardson  Stadium. 

Before  the  game  the  keen  eyes  of 
“Alfie”  discovered  the  legendary  hero  of 
Queen's  football  triumphs,  Guy  Curtis, 
seated  in  the  bleachers.  Capt.  Curtis 
was  mounted  shoulder-high  and  paraded 
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before  the  stands,  where  he  received  a 
tremendous  ovation.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  all  the  years  since  Curtis  played 
for  Queen’s  he  has  visited  his  alma  mater 
but  twice,  and  on  each  occasion  has  seen 
his  beloved  college  go  down  to  defeat. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  next  time  Queen’s 
“grand  old  man”  of  football  comes  back 
the  inspiration  of  his  presence  will  have 
its  proper  effect. 

Queen’s  took  an  early  lead  when,  after 
a  ’Varsity  fumble  and  a  brilliant  run  by 
Carter,  Armour  Munro  plunged  over  for 
a  try,  which  Carter  converted.  ’Varsity 
came  back  strong.  Darling’s  superb  boot¬ 
ing  and  the  deadly  tackling  of  his  To¬ 
ronto  wings  were  responsible  for  a  safety 
touch,  a  touch-in-goal,  and  a  placement, 
which  left  the  teams  deadlocked,  6-6,  at 
half-time. 

The  second  half  saw  ’Varsity  pressing 
the  play,  and  getting  all  the  breaks.  Dar¬ 
ling  kicked  for  a  rouge;  Snyder  made  a 
perfect  drop-kick;  and  although  the  Blue- 
and-White  backs  continually  fumbled, 
they  invariably  made  remarkable  recov¬ 
eries.  Queen’s  tried  hard,  but  the  best 
they  could  do  was  to  obtain  a  single  in 
the  last  quarter,  following  Carter’s  long 
kick.  And  it  ended  10-7  for  Toronto. 

For  five  long  years  ’Varsity  had  tried 
in  vain  to  win  a  game  at  the  Richardson 
Stadium,  and  when  least  expected  to  do 
so,  had  broken  the  jinx.  Alibis  have  no 
place  in  explaining  the  defeat.  Les  Black¬ 
well’s  proteges  were  the  aggressors  and 
played  determined  football.  Straight, 
close  football  was  the  order  of  the  day; 


and  there  were  few  thrills  for  the  specta¬ 
tors.  The  old  Tricolour  could  not  make 
headway  against  the  Toronto  defence. 
’Varsity  were  superior  on  the  line,  and 
aerial  exchange  gained  little.  The  loss 
of  Britton,  Monahan,  and  Sutton  weak¬ 
ened  the  morale  of  the  team,  though  they 
were  replaced  by  capable  substitutes,  who 
turned  in  smart  performances.  Nagel  at 
snap  was  outstanding  on  the  Queen’s 
line,  but  alone  was  unable  to  check  the 
’Varsity  onslaught  at  centre.  Stuart  and 
Gorman,  the  husky  recruit  middles,  made 
several  nice  gains  and  looked  very  pro¬ 
mising  on  their  debut.  On  the  back-field 
Carter,  Warren,  and  the  youthful  “Red” 
Gilmore  worked  well ;  but  Batstone’s  gen¬ 
eralship  was  sadly  lacking.  Gilmore  was 
particularly  steady  and  will  be  a  sensa¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  he  obtains  a  little  more 
experience.  Gourley  and  Munro  pro¬ 
duced  some  beautiful  tackles,  reminiscent 
of  “Bud”  Thomas. 

On  October  13  McGill,  minus  several 
of  their  stars,  invaded  Toronto,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  Queen  City  enthusi¬ 
asts  romped  off  with  a  16-7  victory,  as¬ 
suming  thereby  a  commanding  lead  in  the 
Intercollegiate  race.  The  game  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  loose  and  listless  football,  but 
served  notice  to  all  and  sundry  that  the 
Red  and  White  were  a  factor  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  college  circles. 

While  ’Varsity  were  taking  the  count 
from  McGill,  Queen’s  were  getting  simi¬ 
lar  treatment  at  Kingston  from  the  all- 
star  Old  Boys’  team  in  the  way  of  an 
11-7  defeat.  Orin  Carson’s  squad, 


THE  OLD  BOYS 

Dr.  Austin,  Prof.  O.  Carson.,  Dr.  Orr,  W.  R.  Givens,  W.  P.  R.  Holdcroft,  T.  A.  McGinnis,  Campbell,  Reynolds, 

Drew,  Dolan,  Walker,  Brown,  McKelvey,  Saylor. 
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though  playing  better  football  than  on 
the  previous  Saturday,  weren’t  quite  good 
enough  to  overcome  the  veterans.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  fumbles  on  the 
part  of  the  Intercollegiate  champions 
contributed  largely  to  the  Old  Boys’  win, 
but  just  the  same  the  Old  Boys  were  on 
the  alert  and  made  the  most  of  every 
opportunity.  Lacking  condition,  but  bat¬ 
tling  as  never  before,  the  veterans  de¬ 
pended  on  strategy  to  win.  Substitutes 
were  continually  rushed  into  the  fray, 
and  when  the  teams  showed  signs  of 
weakening,  Managers  McGinnis  and 
Givens  promptly  pepped  up  their  fleeting 
spirits.  “Pep”  and  Harry’s  running  and 
kicking  were  of  the.  same  high  calibre  as 
of  yore,  though  playing  conditions  pre¬ 
vented  the  former’s  “educated  toe”  from 
being  as  deadly  as  usual.  The  Evans-to- 
Batstone-to-Leadlay  combination  worked 
in  all  its  pristine  vigour,  while  “Bud,” 
“Liz,”  and  “Doc”  were  as  brilliant  as 
ever  in  their  tackling.  Not  only  did 
“Johnny  the  Quarterback”  participate  in 
the  combinations  mentioned,  he  stopped 
all  the  bucks  through  his  section  of  the 
line  as  well.  And  no  wonder !  His  op¬ 
ponents  could  not  go  through  him,  they 
could  not  take  him  with  them,  they  could 
not  get  around  him. 

Then,  on  October  20,  came  the  McGill 
game.  The  situation  was  crucial  for  both 
teams ;  a  win  for  McGill  would  give  them 
the  whip-hand  in  the  title  race,  while  a 
loss  for  Queen’s  meant  virtual  elimina¬ 
tion.  The  Tricolour  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall  were  a  different  team  from  that 


which  met  ’Varsity.  With  the  cripples  all 
back  in  harness,  and  fresh  from  a  week 
of  gruelling  practices,  the  squad  was 
superbly  cool  and  confident. 

McGill  started  strongly.  Fumbles  on 
the  Queen’s  backfield  enabled  Lovering 
to  kick  twice  for  rouges  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  and  gave  the  Montrealers  a  2-0  lead. 
The  Queen’s  line  then  made  yards  sev¬ 
eral  times  on  plunges  by  Stuart  and  Mo¬ 
nahan,  but  fumbles  nullified  their  efforts. 
In  the  second  quarter  Carter  replaced 
Warren,  and  an  attempted  drop  went  to 
the  deadline  for  Queen’s  first  point.  Just 
before  the  half-time  whistle,  Carter’s  men 
got  a  lucky  break,  when  Lovering’s  kick 
hit  the  goal-post  and  Queen’s  got  posses¬ 
sion  a  yard  out  from  their  goal-line.  The 
first  half  ended  2-1  for  McGill. 

So  far  the  game  had  been  a  drab  af¬ 
fair,  with  Queen’s  showing  superiority 
on  the  line  and  the  Red-and-White  back- 
field  being  much  steadier  than  that  of  the 
Presbyterians. 

McGill  again  threatened  in  the  opening 
of  the  second  half,  but  Queen’s  very  soon 
began  the  offensive  which  was  to  carry 
them  to  victory.  A  Sutton-to-Carter-to- 
Warren  run  netted  twenty  yards,  and  on 
Warren’s  kick  Lovering  was  forced  to 
rouge.  The  score  was  tied.  On  a  Mc¬ 
Gill  fumble  Queen’s  secured,  and  Carter 
kicked  for  a  point.  Queen’s  were  lead¬ 
ing.  In  the  last  quarter  condition  began 
to  tell  on  the  Red  team ;  Lovering  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  the  injured  Tremain, 
who  replaced  him,  was  no  match  for  Car¬ 
ter  in  aerial  exchanges.  Once  again  the 


OCTOBER  13,  1928  (Marrison  Photo) 

McCrimmon,  Leadlay,  Mclnnis,  Shaw,  Graves,  Shaw,  Hannon,  Batstone,  Bracken,  Thomas,  Evans,  McKelvey, 

“Jimmie”  Bews,  Prof.  E.  L.  Bruce,  J.  S.  McDonell. 
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Sarnia  boy  kicked  for  a  point,  making 
the  score  4-2.  McGill  in  desperation  tried 
onside  after  onside,  but  the  Tricolour  in¬ 
variably  recovered  and  were  content  to 
play  a  waiting  game.  Sutton’s  headwork 
featured  the  dying  moments ;  he  played 
the  ball  safe  and  kept  possession,  giving 
McGill  little  chance  to  cut  down  the 
Queen’s  two-point  lead. 

Victory  had  come  to  the  Tricolour. 
The  team  had  stood  the  acid  test. 


“BUBS”  BRITTON 

The  feature  of  the  win,  from  a  Queen’s 
standpoint,  was  the  return  to  form  of  a 
number  of  players  who  had  been  produc¬ 
ing  mediocre  football  all  reason.  Once 
again  the  old  Queen’s  spirit,  so  sadly 
lacking  in  the  early-season  games,  had 
led  the  team  to  victory.  Carter  proved 
that  he  is  the  best  booter  in  the  College 
series  and  teamed  up  well  with  Warren. 
Monahan,  Kilgour,  and  Stuart  tore  the 
Red  line  to  pieces  and  were  towers  of 
strength  defensively.  Jimmy  Wright  at 
outside  was  in  rare  form  and  ably  filled 
“Liz”  Walker’s  shoes. 

The  Intercollegiate  race  is  now  wide 
open,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
Queen’s,  with  both  quantity  and  quality, 
seem  to  be  the  logical  favourites  for  the 
championship. 

So  far  Intercollegiate  football  has  been 


decidedly  below  the  calibre  of  former 
years — which  once  more  revives  the  long¬ 
standing  contention  about  the  four-year 
rule. 

Intermediates  and  Juniors 

In  the  first  game  of  the  series  Queen's 
Intermediates  obtained  almost  an  even 
break  with  R.  M.  C.,  but  the  Cadets  took 
the  round  from  “Honey”  Reynolds’  pets. 
13-5.  Queen’s  fielded  an  exceptionally 


“DOC”  CAMPBELL 


strong  team  in  the  series,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  mighty  machine  re¬ 
fused  to  function.  R.  M.  C.  played  the 
steadier  football  and  as  usual  got  the 
breaks  of  the  game.  Jim  Davis  on  the 
backfield  was  a  find,  and  his  tricky  bro¬ 
ken-field  running  and  superb  booting 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Nichol, 
Gaetz,  Hastings,  and  Rolph  are  other 
boys  nearly  ripe  for  senior  company. 

The  Juniors,  coached  by  “Gib”  McKel- 
vey,  had  little  trouble  in  winning  the 
round  from  the  Cadet  rookies,  18-6.  Their 
backfield,  Day  and  Atchison,  is  one  of  the 
smartest  seen  in  some  years.  Day,  a  for¬ 
mer  K.  C.  I.  boy,  is  one  of  the  trickiest 
youngsters  in  the  game.  The  Juniors  are 
a  real  team  and  should  go  far  in  their 
series. 
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Track 

Early  in  the  season  prospects  seemed 
bright  for  a  creditable  showing  at  the 
Intercollegiate  meet.  Despite  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  weather,  the  local  field-day 
was  a  success,  and  much  promising  talent 
was  discovered.  Arts  won  the  interfac¬ 
ulty  title,  with  Meds  in  second  place. 

On  October  19  the  Intercollegiate  con¬ 
tests  were  held  in  Montreal,  and  McGill 
won  a  crushing  victory.  The  final  count 
was  McGill  83,  ’Varsity  44,  and  Queen’s 
7.  As  is  quite  apparent,  Queen’s  entrants 
fared  badly  and  were  no  match  for  their 
more  experienced  and  better  trained  op¬ 
ponents.  Bill  Agnew  scored  four  points 
for  Queen’s,  with  a  second  and  a  third 
in  the  hurdles.  Gerow  repeated  his  fine 
performance  of  last  year  and  finished 
second  in  the  shot  put,  losing  out  by  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch.  Queen’s  also  took  third 
and  last  place  in  the  relay.  Drew  of  Mc¬ 
Gill,  an  American  star,  took  the  indi¬ 
vidual  honours,  with  eighteen  points.  He 
chopped  two-fifths  of  a  second  off  the 
Intercollegiate  record  in  the  120  yards 
high  hurdles,  the  feature  performance  of 
the  day. 

It  is  time  steps  were  taken  to  bring 
back  track  and  field  sports  to  their  proper 


position  at  Queen’s.  Either  a  profes¬ 
sional  coach  should  be  engaged,  or  else 
Queen’s  should  enter  the  intermediate  In¬ 
tercollegiate  series.  Probably  the  latter 
would  just  now  be  the  more  feasible  of 
the  two  suggestions. 

Tennis 

The  Intercollegiate  tennis  tournament 
was  this  year  held  on  the  Queen’s  courts, 
and  the  calibre  of  tennis  was  very  high. 
’Varsity  won  the  championship  by  a  wide 
margin.  Martin  of  U.  of  T.  took  the 
singles  title  from  Leslie  of  McGill  in  one 
of  the  greatest  matches  of  the  season. 
Both  are  ranking  Canadian  players,  but 
Martin  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  superiority 
and  is  a  likely  Davis  Cup  prospect.  Gunn 
and  Martin  of  Toronto  won  the  doubles 
title  by  default  from  University  of  Mont¬ 
real. 

Queen’s  were  represented  by  Brown, 
Sheppard,  McIntosh,  and  Hodnett.  The 
first  two,  especially,  went  down  to  de¬ 
feat  only  after  the  bitterest  of  struggles. 
The  team  finished  in  a  tie  with  Osgoode 
Hall  for  fourth  place.  With  the  squad 
intact  for  next  year  prospects  for  a  high¬ 
er  standing  are  bright. 
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THE  1928  REUNION 


THE  Reunion  of  1928  has  come  and 
gone,  and  long  will  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  members  of  the  classes  that 
foregathered  at  Kingston  for  the  week¬ 
end  of  October  6.  Though  the  football 
game  was  not  as  scintillating  as  some 
others  have  been,  and  though  its  result 
was  less  satisfactory  than  usual,  the  rest 
of  the  events  were  the  most  successful  of 
their  kind  ever  held  at  the  University, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  those  at. 
the  time  of  the  85th  Anniversary  Reunion 
in  1926. 

The  classes  of  Arts  ’23,  Science  ’23, 
Arts  ’22,  and  Med.  T8,  came  back — 


goodly  numbers  of  everyone  of  them. 
Old  friend  met  old  friend,  classmate  met 
classmate,  in  many  cases  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years;  and  joviality  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Changes 
around  the  “Old  School’’  were  investi¬ 
gated  and  passed  upon,  and  professors’ 
hands  were  shaken.  Class  dinners  and 

business  meetings  were  held,  and  in  most 
cases  tentative  arrangements  made  for 
further  gatherings  at  some  future  time. 
Everyone  seemed  glad  he  had  come  and 
felt  sorry  for  the  ones  who  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  attend. 
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In  addition  to  the  definitely  organized 
class  gatherings,  probably  five  hundred 
or  more  graduates  and  ex-students  also 
turned  up  for  the  game,  and  informal  re¬ 
unions  were  taking  place  on  all  sides. 
The  Alumni  Reunion  and  Football  dance 
in  Grant  Hall  was  attended  by  over  six 
hundred  and  gave  further  opportunity 
for  meeting  and  gossiping  with  old 
friends. 

An  unquestioned  success  was  the  re¬ 
union  of  1928. 

Medicine  ?18 

By  D.  L.  MacDonell 

AN  informal  reunion  was  held  in  the 
La  Salle  Hotel  on  Friday,  October 
5.  All  day  Saturday  the  renewing  of  old 
acquaintanceships  was  continued  at  the 
hotel  and  at  the  game,  and  later  we  gath¬ 
ered  at  Dr.  “Spec”  Connell’s  house  for 
tea  and  much  gossip. 

A  formal  dinner  was  held  at  the  La 
Salle  at  7  p.m.  I  will  try  to  picture  those 
present  as  I  saw  them  and  give  what  I 
can  remember  of  their  whereabouts.  In¬ 
cidentally,  I  should  appreciate  it,  if  every 
member  of  our  year  would  drop  me  a 
card  with  his  name  and  full  address  upon 
it,  so  that  your  secretary  may  be  more 
fully  prepared  for  the  next  reunion — • 
1933.  The  Alumni  office  is  also  a  good 
clearing-house  for  information  of  this 
sort. 

Charles  F.  Abbott — at  Dunnville,  Ont., 
looking  hale  and  hearty,  the  proud  father 
of  two  girls. 

Hendry  C.  Connell,  Kingston,  Ont., 
also  a  papa,  does  E.  E.  N.  &  T.  work, 
and  fills  in  spare  time  by  teaching  at 
Queen’s. 

John  Thomas  Fowkes,  taking  life  easy 
yet  at  Clayton,  N.Y. ;  has  two  boys  to 
brag  about. 

Sidney  J.  W.  Horne,  still  trying  to 
crack  some  of  the  nuts  for  the  Ontario 
soldiers’  hospital  at  Orillia,  Ont.  His 
daughter  is  just  a  few  weeks  old. 

R.  C.  Lyon.  Tiny  reported  that  he  was 
in  jail  once  a  week — but  professionally. 
Haileybury,  Ont.,  is  his  home. 


David  L.  MacDonell,  Sayville,  N.Y., 
father  of  three — the  best  record  of  the 

class  (  ?). 

Earl  M.  McCoy,  Central  Islip,  N.Y., 
still  a  bachelor,  but  looking  prosperous 
in  every  other  way. 

John  M.  Munro  (“Mona”),  looking 
just  a  litle  ministerial,  living  in  Odessa. 

Leonard  C.  Purvis,  Westboro,  Ont., 
like  the  rest  of  us  a  little  heavier  and 
more  set  in  his  ways,  has  enough  work  to 
supply  the  necessities  and  still  time  to 
wield  a  wicked  tennis  racquet  and  hockey 
stick.  Oh  yes,  “Purvie”  is  married  too. 

Fletcher  B.  Sharp,  Toronto,  Ont.,  a 
bachelor  still,  and  yet  a  ladies’  man ;  how 
does  he  do  it? 

John  R.  Simmons,  Frankfort,  Ont. — 
“There  is  (much)  Virtue  in  that  Fal- 
staff,”  and  time  has  proved  the  quotation 
in  the  year-book  quite  prophetic;  at 
Springbrook,  Ont.,  and  “Simmie”  is  just 
the  same  when  fun  is  to  the  fore. 

George  R.  Stewart,  Ridgeway,  Ont., 
still  has  his  curly  locks,  and  so  differs 
from  many  of  the  others,  whose  hair  “is 
almost  too  late  for  Herpicide.”  An 
eight-year-old  son  is  “Stew’s”  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  population. 

Sydney  F.  Tichborne,  Toronto,  Ont., 
a  few  grey  hairs,  a  little  more  dignified, 
but  the  same  “Tich”  whom  we  knew  so 
well. 

• 

“Microscope,  Stethoscope, 

Liver,  Bones,  and  Spleen, 

Sons  of  Aesculapius, 

Meds  Eighteen.” 


Arts  ’22 


By  R.  O.  Merriman 


ARTS  ’22  believes  that  it  is  unique  in 
having  arranged  before  graduation 
for  its  first  reunion  and  in  holding  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  schedule  in  October,  1925.  It 
was  then  decided  to  reunite  again  in  three 
years,  and  the  second  reunion  took  place 
this  year  at  the  time  of  the  Queen’s-’  Var¬ 
sity  game. 

About  twenty-five  members  of  the  year 
were  present  at  a  dinner  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel  after  the  game  and  recaptured  for 
a  few  hours  the  old  atmosphere  of  college 
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days.  Sugden  discoursed  sweet  music 
(on  a  portable  gramophone),  and  all  the 
old  yells  were  given,  to  the  alarm  of  the 
hotel’s  other  guests.  Med.  ’27  and  some 
members  of  Science  ’23  called  on  the 
year,  and  all  the  old  rivalries  and  friend¬ 
ships  were  remembered. 

Principal  Taylor  spent  a  few  minutes 
with  the  “Twenty-twoters,”  welcoming 
them  back  to  their  alma  mater  and  ex¬ 
pressing  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  year’s  invitation  to  dine  with 
them.  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  of  Arts  ’22,  sent  a  message  at  being 
absent.  Greetings  from  the  General 
Alumni  Association  were  personally  de¬ 
livered  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Gordon 
Smith. 

The  dinner  over,  a  business  meeting 
was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mur¬ 
ray  Chown,  permanent  president  of  the 
year.  The  current  issue  of  the  Twenty- 
tzvoter,  with  its  customary  libellous  per¬ 
sonal  items  and  advertisements  was  read ; 
each  member  of  the  year  gave  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  his  recent  activities ;  and  three 
new  members,  Mrs.  Chown,  Mrs.  White, 


and  Mrs.  Cumberland,  were  voted  into 
the  year.  By  a  unanimous  vote  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  third  reunion  in  1931, 
and  Messrs.  McNeill,  Cumberland,  and 
Merriman  were  named  a  committee  of 
arrangements.  After  some  more  vigor¬ 
ously  delivered  yells  the  party  adjourned 
to  Grant  Hall  for  the  alumni  reunion 
dance,  where  there  were  further  happy 
meetings  with  old  friends. 


Arts  ’23 


By  A.  F.  Cross 


AFTER  five  years,  Arts  ’23  came 
back. 

The  first  post-bellum  year  to  shout 
“Floreat  academia,”  or  some  other  Gaelic 
phrase  like  that,  met  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel 
to  joust  with  the  calories  mine  host  was 
ladling  out  at  $1.50  per  round.  Hyperion- 
locked  Ernie  Gill  was  '‘in  cathedra,”  as 
we  say  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and 
handled  the  mastications  and  sundry  cere¬ 
monies  with  great  elan — or  perhaps  it 
was  esprit,  or  would  it  be  eclair? 


ARTS  ’23 


(Marrison  Photo) 
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The  connubials  outnumbered  the  sin¬ 
gle  unblessed,  and  from  a  bachelor’s 
standpoint  it  was  a  surprising  sight  to 
see  the  boon  comrades  of  his  vanished 
youth  and  less  embonpoint  days  ensconsed 
alongside  the  matrimonial  handcuffs,  not 
looking  a  day  older,  and  actually  liking 
it.  It  was  the  celibates  who  looked 
older.  The  girls,  due  to  emoluments 
gained  through  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,  had  decked  themselves  out 
with  “permanents,”  smart  frocks,  and 
full-fashioned  chiffon  hose.  The  men 
still  unattached  seem  to  have  bought  a 
new  vest  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Principal  Taylor  flung  the  boys  and 
girls  a  bit  of  philosophy,  smiled  pleasant¬ 
ly,  and  toddled  off  to  visit  Peter  Lee’s, 
where  the  Science  ’23  boys  were  playing 
musical  chairs  and  otherwise  raising  gen¬ 
eral  whoopee.  Ex-Dean  Oscar  Douglas 
Skelton,  who  has  been  out  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  too  short  a  time  to  have  a  college 
building  named  after  him,  got  a  great 
reception  and  unleashed  a  few  unacolu- 
thic  sentences  in  his  own  clipped  style. 
Then  Paul  Glasgow  dropped  in  with  a 
bad  cold  and  a  natty  pair  of  spats.  He 
saved  $1.50  by  his  tardiness. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  generalissimo  of 
the  General  Alumni  Association,  told  the 
class  that  the  alumni  constituted  the  most 
valuable  single  asset  the  University  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  the  encomium  wafted  pleas¬ 
antly  to  their  tympani. 


Then  the  “Zippa,  Zappa”  lads  and 
lasses  (by  the  way,  no  one  suggested  giv¬ 
ing  that  terrible  yell)  were  called  upon  to 
deliver  autobiographies,  which  rose  to 
the  height  of  sagas  in  some  instances  and 
sunk  to  the  level  of  a  sales-talk  in  the 
cases  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Lockett. 

Miss  Margaret  Porteous,  now  affiliated 
with  a  Science  ’23  grad  in  the  role  of 
wife,  told  of  what  happened  to  the  women 
of  the  year  since  the  academic  silk  was 
dropped  over  the  pates  of  the  kneeling 
baccalaureates ;  and  the  president  sup¬ 
plied  the  data  on  the  males. 

The  writer  being  called  upon,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  penchant  for  long  hair,  stated 
a  few  personal  preferences  as  to  beauty, 
and  was  the  recipient  of  some  slaying 
looks.  Tactful  chap,  this  Cross ! 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  Arts  ’23  reunion 
was  a  big  success,  and  the  forty-five  or 
more  present  will  never  forget  the  occa¬ 
sion.  They  wish  they  could  forget,  how¬ 
ever,  the  game  they  saw  the  following 
day. 

Science  ?23 

Btj  V.  A.  Minnes 

HE  1928  reunion  of  Science  ’23  be¬ 
ing  now  a  matter  of  extremely 
pleasant  history,  a  short  account  of  it 
will  perhaps  be  appreciated  by  those  of 
the  year  who  were  unfortunately  not  able 
to  be  present. 


SCIENCE  ’23 


(Marrison  Photo) 
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About  forty  members  of  ‘‘The  Year 
of  Years”  turned  up  for  the  event,  and 
there  wasn’t  one  in  the  gang  who  didn’t 
emphatically  state  that  it  was  the  best 
reunion  he  had  ever  attended.  We  are 
going  to  have  another  in  the  fall  of  1933, 
and  those  of  you  who  missed  this  one,  if 
you  appreciate  a  good  tip  when  it  is  hand¬ 
ed  to  you,  start  now  to  make  plans  to  be 
with  the  crowd  in  ’33. 

The  balloon  was  officially  raised  at  7 
o’clock  Friday  night,  the  place  being  Peter 
Lee’s  well-known  tavern.  Some  of  the 
lads  foregathered  prior  to  the  dinner  for 
a  chat  and  a  smoke,  so  that  when  your 
reporter  stepped  into  the  banquet  hall,  a 
little  late,  as  usual,  it  was  a  very  cheery 
and  delightful  gathering  that  met  his 
eye. 

Dean  Clark,  Professors  Baker,  Wilgar, 
and  Rutledge,  and  about  forty  members 
of  the  year  were  present,  and  after  Peter’s 
offerings  had  been  disposed  of,  speeches 
were  numerous.  The  faculty  all  admitted 
that  they  were  right  glad  to  have  us  back 
for  a  while,  and  the  spokesman  for  the 
year  on  their  part  allowed  that  it  was  a 
lot  of  fun  to  be  back.  So  there  was  no 
room  for  disagreement.  Gordon  Smith, 
the  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
came  in  for  a  few  minutes  and  made  a 
plea  for  a  “bigger  and  better  alumni  as¬ 
sociation.”  He  said  that  the  numbers  at 
the  reunion  and  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
were  a  great  encouragement  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  himself  in  the  work  they  are 
doing. 

Telegrams  of  regret  were  reecived 
from  Neil  Morrison  and  Bob  Askin, 
while  Eric  Holt  despatched  a  letter  from 
Newfoundland.  He  said  it  was  too  far 
to  come  and  that  his  boss  was  hard-boiled 
anyway. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  year-meeting 
was  held  in  Room  13,  Fleming  Hall,  and 
certainly  the  clock  turned  back  nine  years 
in  a  great  hurry  when  all  the  “old  re¬ 
liables”  trooped  in,  took  their  places,  and 
the  meeting  came  to  order — even  as  in 
the  old  days  when  we  discussed  and  de¬ 
cided  all  the  important  questions  of  stu¬ 
dent  life.  It  wasn’t  much  different  on 
Saturday.  Dr.  Taylor  came  in  to  greet 
the  year,  and  had  a  hearty  handshake  and 
word  of  remembrance  for  all  of  us.  Pro¬ 


fessor  Arkley  also  called  to  see  us  and 
said  a  few  kind  words  about  our  year. 

When  we  got  down  to  business  it  was 
decided  to  have  another  reunion  in  1933 
at  the  time  of  the  first  home  game.  Our 
permanent  executive,  and  especially  our 
secretary,  Wilf  Lockett,  were  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  success  of  their  hard  work, 
which  made  this  year’s  event  so  success¬ 
ful  ;  and  in  order  to  lighten  their  burden 
for  another  time  Bill  Holdcroft  was  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  secretary  and  Reg.  Moul¬ 
ton  assistant  to  Wilf  Lockett  in  his  duties 
as  permanent  secretary. 

It  was  also  decided  to  present  a  cup, 
to  be  known  as  The  Science  ’23  Memo¬ 
rial  Cup,  for  permanent  competition  in 
inter-year  rugby.  The  meeting  then  ad¬ 
journed  till  October,  1933.  How  many 
will  be  present  then  ?  All  who  were  here 
this  year  and  many  more  besides ! 
Queen’s  hasn’t  forgotten  us,  men,  and  we 
haven’t  forgotten  those  who  were  absent. 
We  want  you  all  at  the  next  reunion. 

The  alumni  dance  at  Grant  Hall  in  the 
evening  was  most  successful  and  very 
reminiscent  of  the  social  evenings  of  our 
college  years.  It  gave  everyone  a  fur¬ 
ther  chance  to  meet  old  friends  of  other 
faculties  as  well  as  of  our  own;  and  when 
it  was  decided  to  call  it  a  night  and  go 
home  or  to  further  merriment,  all  the 
prominent  alumni  interviewed  went  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  making  the 
reunion  a  yearly  event.  Maybe  we  shall ! 
Let’s  have  your  opinion  about  it,  and  let’s 
have  your  present  address  and  particulars 
about  yourself,  because  Wilf  Lockett  is 
going  to  publish  another  year-book  one 
of  these  days.  In  addition  please  keep 
the  General  Alumni  Association  informed 
of  your  whereabout,  so  that  from  its  files 
our  secretary  may  at  any  time  obtain 
your  address. 

Teachers 

9 

By  Kathleen  Mulligan 

THE  district  branch  of  the  Ontario 
High  School  Teachers’  Federation 
also  decided  to  hold  their  annual  meeting 
this  year  at  Kingston  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen’s-’Varsity  game.  They  gathered 
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at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  for  a  luncheon  be¬ 
fore  the  game,  under  their  president, 
L.  S.  Beattie,  Arts  ’24,  of  Napanee. 
W.  M.  Shurtleff,  Arts  T5,  of  Kingston, 
is  secretary  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  affair.  Among 
the  business  items  on  the  agenda  was  the 
presentation  of  a  life  membership  to  J. 
H.  Cooke,  Arts  ’84,  of  Brockville,  the 
retiring  principal  of  Picton  Collegiate. 
Among  the  other  members  present  were 
the  following:  Jean  Wilton,  Arts  ’26, 
Helen  Haliday,  Arts  T9,  Edith  Truscott, 
Arts  T9,  and  Kathleen  Mulligan,  Arts 


’24,  of  Gananoque;  Nellie  Merry,  Arts 
T 3,  Bessie  Billings,  Arts  ’25,  Alice  Saun¬ 
ders,  Arts  ’20,  and  Hilda  McLaren,  Arts 
T9,  of  Brockville;  Ruth  Read,  Arts  ’21, 
and  Margaret  Wilton,  Arts  ’22,  of  Stir¬ 
ling;  Helen  Wilton,  Arts  ’21,  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Lawson  (Florence  Ewing),  Arts 
’03,  of  Kingston;  Marjorie  Gothard,  Arts 
’24,  of  Trenton;  Nancy  Burleigh,  Arts 
’24,  and  F.  L.  Sine,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  ’08,  of 
Sydenham;  Lillian  Potter,  Arts  ’24,  of 
Beamsville ;  Bessie  Lane,  Arts  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  W.  Shoemaker  (M.  E.  Wooten), 
Arts  ’23,  of  Napanee. 
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Birfhs 

Brookfield — At  New  York,  in  October,  to 
John  E.  Brookfield,  Arts  ’26,  and  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  a  daughter. 

Campney — At  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  on 
October  8,  to  R.  0.  Campney,  Arts  ’21,  and 
Mrs.  Campney,  a  son. 

Chapman — At  Trail,  B.C.,  on  September 
28,  to  Frank  H.  Chapman,  Sc.  26,  and  Mrs. 
Chapman,  a  daughter  (Jean  Katherine). 

Kendall — On  September  16,  at  Western 
Hospital,  Toronto,  to  H.  C.  Kendall,  Arts 
T7,  and  Mrs.  Kendall,  a  daughter. 

McCuaig — At  New  York  City,  on  October 
26,  to  V.  Carl  McCuaig,  Med.  ’18,  and  Mrs. 
McCuaig,  a  son. 

Odell — At  Boston,  Mass.,  on  October  29, 
to  James  H.  Odell,  Arts  T9,  and  Mrs.  Odell 
(Mary  Taylor),  Arts  ’20,  a  son. 

Scott— At  the  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
Walkerville,  Ont.,  on  September  14,  to  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Scott,  Sc.  ’27,  and  Mrs.  Scott,  a 
daughter  (Ruth). 


Marriages 

Couse — At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  April  24, 
Norine,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Patrick  O’Neil,  of 
that  city,  to  Henry  Alpine  C.  Couse,  Sc.  ’23, 
of  Toronto. 

Currie-Spence  —  On  October  5,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents  at  Carleton 
Place,  Ont.,  Clara  Marion  Spence,  Arts  ’25, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Spence,  to 
Victor  R.  Currie,  Sc.  ’23,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Currie,  of  Lanark,  Ont.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Currie  will  reside  in  Peterborough, 
where  Mr.  Currie  is  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Trent  canal. 


Farlinger-Purvis — At  Toronto,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  Allie  M.  Purvis,  Arts  ’30,  and  Po¬ 
mona  College,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Purvis  of  Junetown,  to  Alex.  W. 
Farlinger,  Arts  ’27,  of  North  Williamsburg. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farlinger  will  reside  in  To¬ 
ronto. 

Harper-Knight — On  October  13,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Picton,  Ont., 
Marion  Knight,  Arts  ’28,  to  M.  F.  Harper, 
Sc.  ’28. 

McWilliams-Smades — At  Prescott,  Ont., 
on  October  15,  Helen  Marjorie  Smades,  Arts 
’28,  to  Charles  Seymour  McWilliams,  Med. 
’27. 

Richardson — At  Amenia,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  September  26,  Ruth  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Morgan, 
to  J.  Fred.  Richardson,  Arts  ’22,  Med.  ’24, 
of  New  York. 

Searle — On  Thursday,  October  18,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Helen  Elizabeth  Leitch, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leitch  of  that 
city,  to  Harold  Edwin  Searle,  Sc.  ’22. 


Deaths 

Lermont — At  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
B.W.I.,  early  last  summer  occurred  the 
death  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Lermont,  who  had  been 
practising  in  that  city  for  some  years.  Dr. 
Lermont  had  come  to  Queen’s  from  San 
Fernando,  Trinidad,  in  1905,  graduated  in 
medicine  four  years  later,  and  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  returned  to  his  native  country. 

McEwen — On  September  23,  after  a  long 
illness  occurred  the  death  of  Lyman  Mc¬ 
Ewen,  Sc.  T2,  mill  superintendent  at  the 
O’Brian  Mine  at  Cobalt  since  1920,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  chairman  of  the  public 
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school  board  in  that  town.  Mr.  McEwen 
was  born  in  Maxville,  Ont.,  and  immediately 
after  his  graduation  from  Queen’s  became 
assayer  of  the  O’Brien  property.  During 
the  war  he  served  overseas  as  an  officer 
in  the  Canadian  Infantry.  He  had  been 
prominent  for  some  years  in  educational 
and  Masonic  affairs.  Surviving  him  are  his 
widow,  formerly  Miss  Jean  Bowan,  and 
three  small  children. 

Nofes 

1871-1880 

Patrick  McDonald,  Arts  ’76,  for  some 
years  public  utility  commisioner  at  Winni¬ 
peg,  is  now  retired  and  living  in  that  city. 

Dr.  William  H.  Irvine,  Arts  ’77,  Med.  ’96, 
at  one  time  teacher  in  Kingston  Collegiate, 
later  became  one  of  the  pioneer  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Okanagan  Valley,  where  at  Oyama 
he  still  has  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the 
district. 

1881-1890 

J.  A.  Cooke,  Arts  ’84,  for  many  years 
principal  of  Picton  Collegiate  Institute, 
has  retired  from  the  active  work  of  his 
profesion  and  will  reside  in  Brockville. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dunlop,  Arts  ’87,  and  ’91,  D.D. 
’13,  and  Mrs.  Dunlop  sailed  in  June  for  Tsu, 
Japan,  where  Dr.  Dunlop  takes  charge  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr. 
Dunlop  is  one  of  the  most  influential  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries  in  Japan,  and  gave  not¬ 
able  service  to  the  Korean  Christians  dur¬ 
ing  their  persecution  some  years  ago. 

James  Farrell,  Arts  ’89,  and  W.  F.  Nickle, 
Arts  ’92,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  on  November  3rd  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
their  legal  firm  by  Thomas  Kirkpatrick. 
The  firm  of  Nickle  and  Farrell  is  therefore 
one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  Declan  E.  Foley,  Med.  ’86,  Arts 
’07,  who  has  had  charge  of  a  parish  near 
Los  Angeles  for  several  years,  has  recently 
been  visiting  Canada  renewing  friendships 
among  his  old  class-mates.  On  his  return 
to  California  Father  Foley  is  taking  up  a 
new  inland  parish. 

Rev.  Robert  Gow,  Arts  ’83,  Theol.  ’86,  for 
many  years  missionary  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  home  fields  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  British  Columbia,  is  now 
living  in  Uno,  Man. 

James  J.  Maclennan,  Arts  ’87,  has  for 
many  years  been  a  barrister  in  Toronto. 

T.  L.  Walker,  Arts  ’90,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig), 
is  head  of  the  department  of  mineralogy  at 
Toronto  University,  and  director  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Mineralogy. 

1891-1900 

A.  E.  Attwood,  Arts  ’96,  is  the  senior 
principal  of  the  Ottawa  public  schools.  Mr. 
Attwood  has  had  charge  of  a  school  for 
thirty  years. 


Rev.  I.  N.  Beckstedt,  Arts  ’99,  Theol.  ’04, 
formerly  of  Athens  and  Lansdowne,  has 
for  the  past  year  had  charge  of  the  Tam- 
worth  circuit  of  the  United  Church. 

Thos.  A.  Brough,  Arts  ’93,  is  assistant 
municipal  inspector  of  schools  at  Vancouver, 
B  C 

Dr.  Hugh  W.  Bryan,  Arts  ’93,  LL.D.  ’25, 
has  completed  twenty  years  as  principal 
of  the  Renfrew  Collegiate. 

Geo.  W.  Clarke,  Arts  ’98,  is  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Greek  in  King  George  High  School, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  He  was  last  year  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  B.  C.  Teachers’  Federation. 

J.  O.  Clothier,  Arts  ’00,  is  head  of  the 
French  department  at  Fort  William  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Crozier,  Arts  ’97  (M.D.  McGill), 
conducts  a  general  practice  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ont. 

Dr.  B.  N.  Hamm,  Arts  ’99,  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
who  has  been  away  from  Kingston  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  is  spending  a  few  months  in  the 
vicinity. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  Arts  ’91,  has  been 
minister  at  Carrying  Place,  Ont.,  for  some 
years. 

James  A.  McColl,  Arts  ’95,  is  on  the  oper¬ 
ating  staff  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corp.  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

A.  Tupper  McDonald,  Med.  ’95,  is  post¬ 
master  at  Williamstown,  Ont.  “Tupper” 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  athletes  at 
Queen’s  in  the  “nineties.” 

Dr.  James  B.  MacDougall,  Arts  ’96,  has 
since  1919  been  assistant  chief  inspector  of 
schools  for  Ontario  with  headquarters  in 
Toronto. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Mylks,  Med.  ’97,  Professor  of 
Gynaecology  at  the  University,  was  be¬ 
reaved  on  October  15  by  the  death  of  his 
younger  son,  Henry,  a  member  of  the  third 
year  in  Medicine. 

Lawrence  C.  Newlands,  Sc.  ’99,  has  been 
connected  with  the  Portland  cement  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  many  years. 
He  was  located  in  a  cement  plant  near  Vic¬ 
toria  for  some  time,  and  is  now  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  where  he  is  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Oregon  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  cement  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Far  West,  and  for  whose  suc¬ 
cess  Mr.  Newlands  is  largely  responsible. 
He  visits  Kingston  and  Queen’s  frequently, 
and  retains  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  “Old 
School.” 

Dr.  James  H.  Paul,  Med.  ’98,  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  conducted  a  general  practice  in 
Jamesville,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Porteous  (Alice  Beveridge), 
Arts  ’92,  step-daughter  of  the  late  Principal 
Donald  Ross,  lives  in  Jersey  City,  where 
her  husband  for  several  years  has  been  a 
prominent  business  executive. 

Rev.  James  Rollins,  Arts  ’95,  of  Renfrew, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Conference  of  the  United  Church. 

Dr.  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Med.  ’00,  has  prac¬ 
tised  for  fifteen  years  in  Milwaukee,  and  is 
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now  chief  of  .staff  of  Hanover  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  that  city. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Stewart,  Med.  ’98,  is  attending 
surgeon  at  Frances  Willard  Hospital,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  maintains  a  practice  as  surgery 
specialist 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Arts  ’97,  is  city  public 
school  inspector  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

1901-1910 

Samuel  M.  Anglin,  Arts  ’04,  has  for  some 
years  been  on  the  musical  staff  of  Albert 
College,  Belleville. 

Miss  Nellie  Arthur,  Arts  ’06,  has  replaced 
Mrs.  Slack  (Lillian  Carter),  Arts  ’23,  as 
head  of  the  English  and  History  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Picton  Collegiate. 

Geo.  H.  Ashman,  B.Paed.,  Arts  ’07,  is 
head  of  the  commerce  department  at  Vic¬ 
toria  School,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Aykroyd,  Med.  ’03,  is  practis¬ 
ing  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mrs.  Aykroyd  was 
formerly  Effie  Belfry,  Arts  ’10. 

Dr.  John  Alexander  Barnes,  Med.  ’06,  is 
government  district  medical  officer  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Jamaica. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  Arts  ’01,  has  been 
president  of  West  Japan  College,  Kwansei 
Gakuin,  Kobe,  Japan,  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Dr.  Bates  has  spent  over  twenty-five 
years  in  the  missionary  service  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  and  United  churches. 

S.  E.  J.  Beckett,  Arts  ’03,  is  associate 
professor  of  economics  (teaching  sociology 
and  finance)  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver. 

J.  E.  Benson,  Arts  ’10,  has  been  inspector 
of  public  schools  in  the  Border  Cities  since 
1920. 

C.  J.  Bums,  Arts  ’07,  Educ.  ’09,  is  head 
of  the  department  of  classics  in  the  London 
South  Collegiate  Institute.  For  a  short 
time  Mr.  Burns  had  been  principal  of  the 
collegiate  in  Smith’s  Falls. 

Dr.  Gordon  Chown,  Arts  ’09,  Med.  ’ll,  has 
been  conspicuous  in  fighting  the  epidemic 
of  infantile  paralysis  which  has  been  caus¬ 
ing  such  havoc  in  Winnipeg  recently.  After 
his  request  for  aid  children  in  Toronto  have 
volunteered  to  donate  their  blood  from 
which  to  extract  serum  for  the  western  suf¬ 
ferers.  Dr.  Chown  is  professor  of  pedi¬ 
atrics  in  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

K.  S.  Clarke,  Sc.  TO,  is  in  charge  of  the 
mill  and  sintering  plant  of  the  Mond  Nickel 
Co.,  at  Coniston,  Ont. 

Harry  J.  Coon,  Arts  ’06,  manager  of  the 
investment  department  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  has  been  recently  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Ineze  Olive 
Hughes. 

Miss  Florence  Corkery,  Arts  ’09,  former¬ 
ly  of  Port  Elgin  and  Renfrew,  has  been 
teaching  for  the  last  few  years  in  Lindsay 
C.  I. 

M.  L.  Cornell,  Arts  ’07,  is  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  of  Fort  William 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Curphey,  Med.  ’07,  has  been  in 
the  Jamaica  Government  service  for  the 


past  sixteen  years,  and  now  resides  at 
Claremont,  Jamaica. 

J.  V.  Dobson,  Sc.  TO,  is  with  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  lives 
at  Forest  Hills  Borough,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

T.  U.  Fairlie,  Sc.  ’05,  former  chief  railway 
engineer  for  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Commission,  has  retired  from  the 
firm  of  Ussher,  Fairlie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  for  the  past 
year,  to  organize  Fairlie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  which  company  is  specializing  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  mining  securities. 

Dr.  S.  Bruce  Galloway,  Med.  ’08,  is  now 
medical  supervisor  for  the  Metropolitan 
Casualty  Co.,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Gallo¬ 
way  resides  in  Maplewood,  N.J. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gillie,  Med.  ’07,  is  practising  in 
Fort  William,  Ont.  He  is  president  of  the 
Fort  William-Port  Arthur  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Goodfellow,  Arts  ’07,  Med.  ’09, 
has  for  thirteen  years  been  a  leading  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  and  is  consultant  for 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Sanita¬ 
rium  and  for  Skidmore  College  Infirmary. 

Dr.  George  D.  Gordon,  Med.  ’05,  has  a 
general  practice  as  physician  and  surgeon 
at  Kemptv'ille,  Ont. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Hawes,  Arts  ’05,  who  Was  for 
fifteen  years  head  of  the  French  department 
of  Pasadena  Collegiate  (a  school  of  2,000 
students),  is  now  head  of  the  delinquency 
department  in  that  institution.  This  is  a 
highly  organized  branch,  looking  after  the 
interests  of  under-privileged  boys  and  girls. 

G.  H.  Herriot,  Sc.  ’07,  assistant  professor 
in  civil  engineering,  University  of  Manitoba, 
laid  out  the  townsite  of  Flin  Flon,  Man. 
Mrs.  Herriot  was  Marion  L.  Hewton,  Arts 
’ll. 

G.  W.  Hofferd,  Arts  ’06,  Educ.  ’08,  has 
been  science  and  agricultural  master  at  the 
normal  school  in  London  since  1915.,  Mr. 
Hofferd  recently  called  at  the  Alumni  Office, 
and  displayed  an  active  interest  in  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Robert  A.  Hutchison,  Arts  ’04,  has  been 
inspector  of  public  schools  for  Ontario 
County  for  the  past  eighteen  years.  Mr. 
Hutchison  resides  in  Whitby. 

Garfield  A.  King,  Arts  TO,  is  practising 
law  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  His  address  is  4636 
8th  Ave.  West. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Kingston,  Arts  ’08,  has  been 
head  of  the  department  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  at  the  University  of  West¬ 
ern  Ontario  since  1921,  and  is  also  director 
of  the  summer  school  and  extra-mural  de¬ 
partment  of  that  university. 

Dr.  H.  Bruce  Longmore,  Arts  ’97,  Med. 
’07,  has  had  a  general  practice  for  the  past 
nineteen  years  at  Campbellford,  Ont. 

Dr.  Stanley  Leopold  Lucas,  Med.  ’06,  is 
this  winter  in  Vienna,  specializing  in  gynae¬ 
cology.  Dr.  Lucas  did  postgraduate  work 
in  London  and  Edinburgh  after  leaving 
Queen’s,  and  then  practised  in  Portland, 
Ore.  During  the  war  he  was  M.O.H..,  St. 
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Catherine,  Jamaica,  under  the  Colonial  Of¬ 
fice,  and  since  1920  has  resided  in  Atlantic 
City,  where  he  has  a  very  extensive  prac¬ 
tice. 

Dr.  Samuel  McCallum,  Arts  ’03,  Med.  ’06, 
has  conducted  a  general  practice  in  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  for  almost  twenty  years. 

Dr.  J.  G.  McCammon,  Arts  ’09,  Med.  ’ll, 
has  a  general  practice  and  is  health  officer 
for  the  schools  in  Burnaby,  B.C.  He  resides 
at  New  Westminster. 

Dr.  Isabel  Mclnnes,  Arts  ’07,  who,  follow¬ 
ing  her  graduation  from  Queen’s  with  an 
M.A.,  in  ’08,  taught  modems  at  McGill, 
studied  in  Germany  at  two  different  periods, 
and  who  in  1924  received  her  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  since 
1915  on  the  moderns  staff  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  where  at 
present  she  is  in  charge  of  German. 

J.  B.  McKechnie,  Arts  ’03,  is  general  man¬ 
ager,  Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance  Co.,  at 
100  Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto. 

Robert  Alex.  McLean,  Arts  ’03,  Professor 
of  Classics  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
will  leave  in  January  for  a  trip  to  the  Neai 
East,  to  collect  material  for  an  Egyptian 
display  in  the  new  archaeological  museum 
at  Rochester. 

A.  McNaughton,  Med.  ’05,  is  city  clerk  at 
Fort  William,  Ont. 

Hugh  Matheson,  Sc.  ’07,  formerly  with 
the  geological  survey  and  who  later  became 
a  D.L.S.,  has  been  teaching  for  the  past 
eleven  years  in  the  Sudbury  technical 
school. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Murphy,  Med.  ’04,  is  one  of  the 
medical  referees  on  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

F.  O.  Orr,  Sc.  ’07,  is  on  the  staff  of  A.  E. 
Austin  &  Co.,  real  estate  brokers,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C.  Mr.  Orr’s  firm  has  arranged  some 
of  the  largest  subdivisions  in  Vancouver  and 
vicinity. 

W.  A.  Oswald,  Sc.  ’07,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  British  Columbia  fire  marshall’s  depart¬ 
ment,  as  inspector  of  electrical  equipment 
in  the  motion  picture  theatres  of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

R.  Pound,  Sc.  ’08,  who  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  on  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Comm,  of  Onta¬ 
rio,  has  recently  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  English  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  at  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  Ont. 

Miss  Helena  Raitt,  Arts  ’09,  teaches 
French  and  German  in  Port  Arthur  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute. 

Dr.  W.  Ramsay,  Arts  ’02,  obtained  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  classics  at  Chicago  in 
September,  ’27.  He  is  professor  of  classics 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saska¬ 
toon. 

Dr.  Roy  B.  Richardson,  Arts  ’10,  Med. 
’13,  has  for  the  past  five  years  been  neuro¬ 
pathologist,  neurologist  and  psychiatrist  at 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital. 

John  B.  Robertson,  Arts  ’03,  of  Robert¬ 
son,  Robinson,  Armstrong,  McConnell,  char¬ 
tered  accountants  of  Toronto,  is  chairman 


of  the  committee  of  the  Institute  of  Char¬ 
tered  Acountants  which  supervised  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  C.  A.  courses  at  Queen’s. 

Dr.  Stuart  J.  Schofield,  Arts  ’06,  Sc.  ’08 
(Ph.D.  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology),  is 
professor  of  structural  geology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver.  He 
is  also  consulting  geologist  for  several  large 
western  mining  companies.  Mrs.  Schofield 
was  Florence  A.  Tait,  Arts  ’12. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Smith,  Med.  ’05,  is  pathologist 
in  the  U.  S.  Veterans’  Hospital  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

L.  K.  Sully,  Arts  ’06,  is  a  very  successful 
contractor  and  builder  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mrs.  James  Swift  (Evaline  Holland),  Arts 
’09,  is  in  charge  of  the  Totem  Town  Motor 
Camp,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Back  in  ’09  and 
’10  Evaline  Holland  tried  to  organize  a  suf¬ 
frage  society  among  the  women  students  at 
Queen’s.  She  claims  her  ideas  then  were 
very  coldly  received. 

Rev.  Basil  Thompson,  Arts  ’08,  has  for 
the  past  two  years  been  pastor  of  Parkdale 
United  Church,  Toronto.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  also  had  charges  in  Winnipeg  and  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Arthur  B.  Turner,  Arts  ’09,  barrister, 
has  practised  in  Hamilton  for  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Turner  was  brilliant  outside 
wing  on  the  senior  football  team  while  at 
Queen’s.  He  is  on  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Warner,  Arts  ’10,  Med.  ’12,  is 
practising  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  is  O.C. 
of  the  18th  Field  Ambulance,  C.A.M.C. 

Herbert  T.  White,  Arts  ’07,  Sc.  ’09,  is 
teaching  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  at  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Whiting,  Arts  ’00,  Theo. 
’05,  is  now  stationed  at  Ninga,  Manitoba. 

1911-1920 

Dr.  Cyril  Archer,  Med.  ’20,  is  practising 
at  Fort  William,  Ont.  His  address  is  16 
Murray  Block. 

Dr.  L.  N.  Armstrong,  Med.  ’16  and  T7, 
is  a  specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat 
at  Hamilton. 

Herbert  C.  Boehmer,  Sc.  ’19,  has  been  for 
the  past  six  years  with  the  Kaufman  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  as  chemical  engi¬ 
neer. 

Mrs.  George  Benger  (Mabel  Maxwell), 
Arts  ’13,  who  was  married  in  July,  1927, 
is  living  in  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Bennett,  Med.  T6,  has  a 
general  practice  at  Macrorie,  Sask. 

Dr.  Garvan  H.  Berkeley,  Arts  T9,  is  now 
senior  pathologist  and  officer-in-charge  of 
the  Dominion  agricultural  laboratory  at  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Blair,  Med.  ’16,  who  has  been 
practising  for  the  past  two  years  in  Fernie, 
B.C.,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  Bert  Assel- 
stine,  Med.  ’07,  is  now  located  at  Michel, 
B.C.,  where  he  is  physician  for  the  Crow’s 
Nest  Pass  Coal  Company. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Bracken,  Med.  ’ll,  is  assistant 
surgeon  at  Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Mrs.  A.  W.  Brodie  (Mary  Shearer),  Arts 
T7,  who  was  living  at  Blaine  Lake,  Sask., 
moved  last  fall  to  Prince  Albert,  Sask., 
where  she  now  resides. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Burnham,  Med.  ’16,  who  has  been 
for  sometime  at  Eastend,  Sask.,  is  now  prac¬ 
tising  at  Glendale,  California. 

Miss  Violet  Burton,  Arts  ’16,  who  was  un¬ 
til  recently  located  at  Walkerville,  Ont.,  was 
last  year  teaching  classics  in  Port  Arthur 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Cameron,  Med.  ’20,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  successful  general  practice  in  Rainy 
River,  Ont.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  Mary 
Werte,  Arts  ’19. 

Rev.  Harvey  B.  Campbell,  Arts  ’16,  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Protestant  School 
Board  at  Arvida,  P.Q. 

A.  D.  Carmichael,  Sc.  ’14,  is  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Frood  Extension  Mine,  Frood 
Mine,  Ont. 

R.  D.  Davidson,  Arts  ’14,  is  principal  of 
the  collegiate  institute  at  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Dickson,  Arts  ’20,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Central  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Toronto.  Miss  Dickson  gradu¬ 
ated  B.Paed.  from  Toronto  University  last 
year. 

C.  D.  Drimmie,  Arts  ’13,  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  mathematics  in  Prince  Albert  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  during  the  last  seven  years. 

Rev.  John  Dunn,  Arts  ’12,  completed  his 
theological  training  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  and  for  some  time  has  been  minister 
of  the  United  Free  Church  at  Sauchie,  near 
Alloa,  Scotland,  in  the  midst  of  a  mining 
district,  where  unemployment  and  poverty 
accentuate  the  difficulties  of  his  work. 

R.  L.  “Bob”  Dunsmore,  Sc.  ’15,  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Talara  Refinery,  Talara,  Peru, 
S.A. 

Miss  Jessie  Dyde,  Arts  ’18,  and  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Dyde,  Arts  ’28,  are  in  New  York  tak¬ 
ing  a  library  course. 

Dr.  M.  H.  W.  Fizzell,  Med.  ’13,  has  been 
practising  in  Lovema,  Sask.,  since  his  gra¬ 
duation. 

Rev.  Claude  Gilbert,  Arts  ’19,  Theol.  ’24, 
has  been  United  Church  minister  at  Kings¬ 
bury,  P.Q.,  since  1926. 

Robert  Gillies,  Arts  ’16,  is  inspector  of 
public  schools  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

Dr.  Fred  Goodfellow,  Med.  ’19,  has  been 
practising  for  some  years  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y. 

Miss  Janet  T.  Greig,  Arts  ’20  (M.A., 

U.B.C.),  is  assistant  professor  of  French 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

R.  W.  Hamill,  Arts  ’20  (LL.B.  ’24),  studied 
at  Wetmore  Hall  Law  School,  Regina,  and 
at  the  University  of  Saskatoon.  He  prac¬ 
tised  for  a  year  in  Regina,  and  has  been  for 
the  past  three  years  with  Cassels,  Potter, 
and  Bentley,  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  June. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Hardiman,  Med.  ’17,  Arts  ’24,  is 
practising  in  Fort  William,  Ont. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Hawley,  Arts  ’18,  who  for  some 
time  past  has  been  on  the  geology  staff  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 


Wis.,  was  recently  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  geology  at  that  institution. 

W.  H.  Hughes,  Arts  T2  (B.Sc.  Sask.),  is 
head  of  the  Science  department  at  the  high 
school  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Thos.  Hughson,  Sc.  ’16,  is  now  in  Detroit 
with  the  Parklap  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  in  Florida  and  in  To¬ 
ronto  with  the  same  company. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Johnson,  Med.  T3,  has 
been  established  for  several  years  as  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon  at  Milwaukee. 

Rev.  P.  L.  Jull,  Arts  ’ll,  Theol.  T4,  is 
now  minister  of  the  United  Church  at 
Brooklin,  Ont. 

E.  J.  Keenan,  Arts  ’18,  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Bradford,  Ont. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Kennedy,  Med.  ’17,  is  practising 
in  Sudbury,  Ont.,  specializing  in  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat  work.  His  office  is  in  the 
Mackey  Block. 

C.  O.  Laidlaw,  Sc.  T3,  is  a  prominent  golf 
course  architect  and  engineer,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  512  Free  Press  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Rev.  J.  F.  L.  Macdonald,  Arts  ’10,  Theol. 
’13,  has  been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  give 
up  active  work  during  the  last  two  years. 
He  resides  in  Toronto. 

John  A.  Mclnnis,  Arts  T5,  is  a  prominent 
barrister  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  McKay  (May  Gemmell), 
Arts  ’18,  is  living  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.  She 
is  secretary  of  the  Port  Arthur-Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
her  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Queen’s  is  as  strong  as  ever, 
particularly  in  the  activities  in  the  branch 
at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

Dr.  Wallace  McKay,  Med.  T6,  is  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Ottawa  Kiwanis  Club.  He  is  a 
son  of  Dr.  Matthew  McKay,  Arts  ’82,  of 
Pembroke. 

H.  A.  McNally,  Sc.  ’15,  is  silver  plant 
superintendent  for  the  Deloro  Smelting  and 
Refining  Co.,  Deloro,  Ont. 

Miss  A.  Miriam  MacTavish,  Arts  ’19,  is 
teaching  commercial  mathematics  at  Fort 
William  Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Martin.  Med.  ’15,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  Canadian  member  on 
the  staff  of  Severance  Hospital,  Seoul,  Ko¬ 
rea. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Millar,  Med.  ’13,  is  practising  in 
North  Vancouver,  B.C. 

C.  M.  Moore,  Sc.  ’19,  is  irrigation  and 
hydrometric  engineer  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  for  the  Dominion  Water  Power  and 
Reclamation  Service,  with  headquarters  at 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 

E.  H.  Morrow,  Arts  ’19,  formerly  head 
of  the  department  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  research,  business  newspapers  division, 
the  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto.  Mr. 
Morrow  was  formerly  head  of  the  extension 
department  at  Queen’s,  and  during  the  past 
five  years  has  built  up  a  very  practical  and 
influential  department  at  London.  He  is 
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well-known  to  retail  commercial  men 
through  his  addresses  and  articles. 

David  A.  Nichols,  Sc.  ’ll,  is  employed  at 
the  Victoria  Museum,  Ottawa. 

Frank  A.  Nicholson,  Sc.  ’16,  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  as  insurance 
agent  for  the  Manufacturers’  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Pennock,  Med.  ’12,  has  been  in 
general  practice  at  Harrison,  N.Y.,  since 
1915. 

E.  L.  Pettingill,  Sc.  T6,  is  assistant  city 
engineer,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

James  S.  Prentice,  Arts  ’14  and  ’20,  who 
returned  from  Ingpur  University,  India, 
two  years  ago,  and  who  lectured  in  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Queen’s  last  year,  has  now  gone 
to  Chicago  to  study  for  his  Ph.D.  degree. 
Mrs.  Prentice  was  Margaret  MacDonald, 
Arts  ’19,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Arts  ’88,  Theol.  ’91. 

Kenneth  S.  Rabb,  Arts  ’19,  is  doing  actu¬ 
arial  work  with  the  Dominion  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Waterloo. 

Dr.  A.  J  Randall,  Med.  ’ll,  has  a  practice 
in  Kenosha,  Wis. 

A.  L.  Reid,  Arts  ’ll  and  ’13,  has  been 
practising  law  under  his  own  name  at  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls,  Ont.,  since  1923.  He  has  been 
both  president  and  secretary  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Dr.  Ian  Revelle,  Arts  ’15,  Med.  27,  for 
the  past  year  at  Bella  Bella  Hospital  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  important  post  of  Chungking,  as 
medical  missionary  of  the  United  Church. 
Dr.  Revelle  has  had  extensive  journalistic, 


medical,  and  military  experience,  and  was 
a  first  class  track  man  at  College.  He 
leaves  for  China  shortly. 

J.  C.  Reynolds,  Arts  ’19,  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  since  the  spring  with  Mr.  Francis  King, 
K.C.,  Arts  ’89,  the  distinguished  Kingston 
barrister 

Harry  E.  Ricker,  Arts  ’13,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  normal  school  at  North  Bay,  Ont. 
Mr.  Ricker  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Paedagogy  from  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  last  year. 

Leslie  V.  Rogers,  Arts  ’ll,  has  been  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  high  schol  at  Nelson  for  the 
past  six  years. 

W.  G.  Ross,  Arts  ’12,  is  an  outstanding 
barrister  in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  He  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  political  and  civic 
matters.  He  is  Moose  Jaw  member  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  and  president  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  of  Saskatchewan.  Mrs. 
Ross,  who  was  Dorothea  L.  Scott,  Arts  ’ll, 
is  prominent  in  literary  circles,  and  several 
of  her  book  reviews  have  been  published  in 
leading  journals. 

Miss  Luella  Scholes,  Arts  ’13,  of  the  staff 
of  St.  John’s  Technical  School  at  Winnipeg, 
spent  six  months  in  France,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  England  this  year. 

Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Sharp,  Med.  ’19,  has  a 
flourishing  practice  in  Toronto.  After  re¬ 
turning  from  overseas  he  had  practised  a 
short  time  in  southern  Alberta. 

W.  M.  Shurtleff,  Arts  ’15,  is  the  first 
principal  of  the  new  commercial  vocational 
high  school  at  Kingston,  situated  in  the  Old 
Collegiate. 
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J.  G.  Smith,  Sc.  T6,  has  been  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  Montreal,  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Smith,  Med.  T9,  is  now  practis¬ 
ing  at  Greystone  Park,  N.J. 

James  H.  Smyth,  Arts  T9,  besides  con¬ 
ducting  a  practice  in  law  at  Kitchener  has 
also  for  the  past  two  years  been  lecturer 
in  economics  at  Waterloo  College  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Jacob  Steen,  Arts  T5,  who  spent  some 
time  at  Blaine  Lake,  Sask.,  is  now  located 
at  Morewood,  Ont. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Steers,  Arts  T5,  is  now  Unixed 
Church  minister  at  Wemyss,  Ont. 

Bryce  M.  Stewart,  Arts  Tl,  who  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University  in  1914, 
is  at  present  a  consultant  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Counsellors  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Stone,  C.M.G.,  Med.  T3,  has  been 
promoted  from  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Nor¬ 
way  House,  to  be  director  of  medical  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  department  at  Ottawa. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Stonehouse,  Med.  T8,  is  radiolo¬ 
gist  at  Butterworth  Hospital,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Taylor,  Arts  T7  and  ’20, 
has  since  1924  been  assistant  at  Trinity 
Memorial  Church,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace, 
Montreal. 

J.  T.  Tomlinson,  Arts  T4,  has  been  public 
school  inspector  at  Prince  Albert,  Sask., 
since  late  in  1927. 

Rev.  T.  F.  Townsend,  Arts  T5,  is  now 
United  Church  minister  at  Westport,  Ont. 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Tripp,  Arts  T4,  Med.  T7, 
conducts  a  general  practice  as  physician  in 
Dauphin,  Man. 

W.  H.  Tuke,  Arts  T4,  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Haileybury,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Wilby,  Arts  T5,  teaches  commerce, 
mathematics,  and  geography  at  Victoria 
High  School,  B.C. 

Mrs.  Wiley  (Lilyan  Louise  Cochrane), 
Arts  T5,  has  for  some  time  been  seed  an¬ 
alyst  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Ottawa. 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Wynne,  Arts  T3  (Ph.D. 
University  of  Toronto),  is  research  associ¬ 
ate  in  the  department  of  zymology,  Toronto 
University. 

1921-1928 

R.  J.  Askin,  Sc.  ’23,  was  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  as  manager  of  the 
Fort  William  Paper  Co.  He  is  chief  engi¬ 
neer  and  assistant  mill  manager  for  this 
company  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 

William  W.  Baker,  Arts  ’26,  Sc.  ’28,  is 
with  the  H.  E.  P.  C.  of  Ontario  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Ray  H.  Bissell,  Sc.  ’28,  in  August  joined 
the  technical  staff  of  the  Abrasives  Co.  of 
Canada  at  Hamilton. 

H.  B.  Bleeker,  Arts  ’25  (Comm.),  is  now 
in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  at  Montreal. 


Dr.  R.  A.  Breckenridge,  Arts  ’27,  is  resi¬ 
dent  surgeon  at  Akron  City  Hospital,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Brown,  Arts  ’25,  Sc.  ’26,  is  indus¬ 
trial  research  clerk  with  the  Department  of 
Labour  at  Ottawa. 

Robert  P.  Burns,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  since  graduation  with  the  Ross  En¬ 
gineering  Co.  of  Canada  as  sales  and  de¬ 
signing  engineer. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Burry,  Arts  T4,  Theol. 
T7,  Med.  ’22,  has  for  three  years  been 
Church  of  Scotland  minister  at  Alves,  Scot¬ 
land.  Dr.  Burry  continues  to  take  an  active 
part  in  dramatic  work  with  which  he  was 
so  closely  associated  in  his  later  years  at 
Queen’s. 

Dr.  George  E.  Carlin,  Med.  ’27,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  assistant  physician  at  the 
St  Lawrence  State  Hospital,  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y. 

Dr.  Leslie  F.  Clary,  Med.  ’27,  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  Toronto  following  his 
graduation,  is  now  physician  at  the  Tread- 
well-Yukon  Mine,  Bradley,  Ont. 

Arthur  G.  Clement,  Sc.  ’26,  is  at  present 
employed  as  telephone  engineer  with  the 
E.  D.  Plant  Dept,  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
at  Montreal. 

Leslie  Cleminson,  Sc.  ’25,  is  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Sarah  Common,  Arts  ’28,  formerly 
at  Melville,  Sask.,  is  now  living  in  Wind¬ 
horst,  Sask. 

Barbara  Costello,  Arts  ’24,  is  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour,  at  Ottawa. 

H.  A.  Couse,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  the  English 
Electric  Co.  at  Toronto. 

Miss  Ruth  Craig,  M.A.  ’28,  is  teaching  at 
Branksome  Hall,  Toronto. 

Miss  Margaret  Davis,  Arts  ’27,  is  con¬ 
tinuing  her  postgraduate  studies  in  Social 
Service  at  Toronto. 

James  P.  Devenny,  Sc.  ’22,  has  for  the 
past  five  years  been  doing  actuarial  work 
with  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Canada  at  their  head  office  in  Waterloo. 

Miss  Kathleen  Dolan,  Arts  ’24,  is  teach¬ 
ing  this  year  in  Welland. 

Miss  Myrtle  Edwards,  Arts  ’23,  taught 
during  the  past  year  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  Port  Arthur  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  fall  she  will  be  located  in  the 
new  technical  school  now  being  built  in  that 
city. 

Walter  H.  Ellis,  Arts  T4,  Sc.  ’21,  is  on 
the  staff  of  R.  A.  Mercer  &  Co.,  contractors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  J.  Farquharson,  Sc.  ’23,  whom  we  ear¬ 
lier  spoke  of  as  on  the  staff  of  the  new 
storage  battery  plant  in  Toronto,  announces 
the  success  of  his  new  enterprise,  the  Hobbs 
Storage  Battery  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  at  89 
Bloor  Street  West. 

Miss  Jean  Fetterly,  Arts  ’26,  is  assistant 
children’s  librarian  at  Pratt  Institute  free 
library. 

John  H.  Findlay,  Arts  ’25,  Sc.  ’27,  who 
has  been  during  the  past  year  completing 
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research  work  in  physics  at  the  University 
for  an  M.Sc.  degree,  will  continue  his 
studies  at  Princeton  University  this  fall. 
Mr.  Findlay  was  president  of  the  A.M.S. 
during  the  past  year. 

John  R.  Foot,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.  of  Canada  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  F.  R.  C.  Forster,  Med.  ’27,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  demonstrator  on  the  staff  of 
the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  physician  to  the  student 
body.  Dr.  Forster  spent  some  time  in  clini¬ 
cal  work  in  Chicago  following  his  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  R.  Foster,  Arts  ’27  (Comm.),  who 
has  been  at  Paisley,  is  now  teaching  at  the 
new  Commercial  High  School  at  Kingston. 

H.  B.  Free,  Sc.  ’17  and  ’28,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  first  flying  instructor  for  the 
new  Kingston  Flying  Club,  now  being  or¬ 
ganized. 

J.  W.  Gathered©,  Sc.  ’27,  is  located  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  sales  and  service 
engineer  for  the  Bailey  Meter  Co. 

John  A.  Gault,  Arts  ’27,  after  taking  a 
library  course  at  Columbia  University,  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  New  York  City. 

James  A.  Gemmell,  Sc.  ’28,  is  on  the 
technical  staff  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 

Miss  Margaret  Gibson,  Arts  ’27,  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  Ont.,  is  teaching  in  one  of  the  Ottawa 
collegiates. 


A.  C.  Givens,  Arts  ’21,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Freeman  and  Catho¬ 
lic  Observer,  went  this  year  to  Bridge- 
burg,  Ont.,  where  he  has  accepted  a  position 
on  a  weekly  newspaper. 

H.  Lloyd  Halpenny,  Arts  ’28,  who  ob¬ 
tained  his  B.A.  at  Queen’s  last  spring,  left 
in  July  for  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  He  has 
now  returned  to  attend  the  O.  C.  E.  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

F.  C.  Hamil,  Arts  ’25,  is  on  the  library 
staff  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Hamilton,  Med.  ’23,  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Hospital,  Orillia,  Ont.,  is  studying 
abroad  under  the  Canadian  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Flight  Commander  D.  A.  Harding,  Arts 
’21,  Sc.  ’26,  better  known  as  Dave  Harding, 
the  fighting  football  half  of  Queen’s  and 
Camp  Borden,  who  led  his  team  to  the  only 
victory  achieved  by  any  squad  over  last 
year’s  Dominion  champions,  has  moved  to 
Toronto,  where  he  has  organized  an  air 
syndicate  to  exploit  the  “Harding  Amphib¬ 
ian.”  This  is  an  all-metal,  cantilever, 
three-seater  monoplane  designed  by  him 
and  his  associates. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Harper,  Med.  ’22,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  in  Bolton,  Ont.,  for  the  past  four 
years. 
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Miss  Jane  Henderson,  Arts  ’25,  is  libra¬ 
rian  at  the  British  library  of  information, 
New  York  City. 

James  P.  Howard,  Sc.  ’27,  is  with  the 
International  Nickel  Co.,  at  Copper  Cliff, 
Ont. 

M.  O.  Inglis,  Arts  ’24,  was  called  to  the 
Ontario  Bar  last  October  and  is  now  prac¬ 
tising  his  profession  in  Mimico,  Ont.,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Gardner  and  Wart- 
man. 

Mrs.  Norma  P.  Jackson,  Arts  ’22,  former¬ 
ly  of  Ingersoll,  Ont.,  had  to  retire  from 
teaching  last  year  on  account  of  ill-health, 
but  is  now  recuperating  in  Toronto. 

Harold  Jolliffe,  Arts  ’24,  recently  on  the 
staff  of  Brandon  College,  Brandon,  Man., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Victoria 
College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

E.  E.  Kidd,  Sc.  ’25,  who  has  been  at  Bar¬ 
rie,  is  now  teaching  at  the  new  Commercial 
High  School  at  Kingston. 

Karl  W.  Kidd,  Arts  ’25,  Comm.  ’27,  after 
a  short  period  in  the  air  service  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Forestry  Branch,  joined  the  personnel 
division  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  at  New  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  F.  Langford,  Arts  ’26,  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

R.  P.  Lapierre,  Arts  ’27,  is  teaching  in 
the  Portsmouth  Penitentiary. 

Charles  A.  Lapp,  Arts  ’23,  is  principal  of 
the  Crichton  Street  public  school  at  Ottawa. 

Gordon  Lewis,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  with  the 
Crown  Reserve  Mines,  Crown  City,  Ont. 

H.  B.  Love,  Arts  ’19  and  ’21,  is  head  of 
the  accounting  department  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  High  Schol  at  Calgary,  where  he  also 
conducts  the  commercial  correspondence 
classes. 

J.  V.  Ludgate,  Sc.  ’23,  is  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  International  Paper  Co.,  and  has  this 
year  been  transferred  from  Montreal  to 
Maniwaki,  P.Q. 

F.  C.  McClory,  Sc.  ’26,  has  recently  been 
appointed  by  the  Brampton,  Ont.,  council 
to  be  town  engineer.  Mr.  McClory  was 
previously  at  Lindsay,  Ont. 

Miss  Laura  McCoig,  Arts  ’27  (Comm.), 
is  teaching  commerce  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  technical  school. 

Dr.  S.  E.  McDowell,  Med.  ’22,  practised 
for  five  years  at  Quyon,  P.Q.,  but  is  now 
established  at  Almonte,  Ont. 

Miss  Ruth  Mackinnon,  Arts  ’23,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Hanover, 
Ont.,  for  the  past  two  years,  last  summer 
spent  some  time  in  England  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Miss  Jean  F.  Malcolm,  Arts  ’26,  is  teach¬ 
ing  this  year  in  the  collegiate  at  Kempt- 
v'ille. 

I.  M.  “Katie”  Marshall,  Sc.  ’21,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Central  Mines,  is  located  at 
Wadhope,  Man.  Mrs.  Marshall  was  Flora 
Schofield,  Arts  ’15. 

“Red”  Mason,  Arts  ’25,  is  with  the  J.  J. 
Gibbons  advertising  agency,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Rev.  Rob.  H.  Mercer,  Arts  ’24,  was  recent¬ 
ly  elected  F.R.G.S.  He  is  minister  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  at  Lunenburg,  Vt. 

Miss  Sadie  G.  Miller,  Arts  ’27,  is  teaching 
French  and  English  at  Fort  William  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute. 

Walter  S.  Miller,  Sc.  ’28,  is  now  employed 
in  the  metallurgical  department  of  the  Steel 
Corp.  of  Canada  at  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Clarence  Moore,  Med.  ’27,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  doing  hospital  work  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  resident 
surgeon  at  Washington  Park  Hospital,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

N.  A.  Morrison,  Sc.  ’23,  after  being  three 
years  with  the  Linde  Canadian  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Co.  at  Montreal,  is  now  estimator  of 
refrigerating  equipment  for  the  York  Ice 
Machinery  Corp.  of  Brooklyn. 

Everett  L.  Murphy,  Arts  ’27  (Comm.),  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Acceptance  Corporation 
of  the  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Calgary, 
Alta. 

Edward  Perry,  Arts  ’25,  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  English  at  the  technical  school,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  for  some  time. 

H.  J.  Prueter,  Arts  ’21,  of  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  public  schools 
at  Kitchener.  Hitherto  Kitchener  has  not 
had  a  school  inspector  separately  from  the 
rest  of  the  county,  and  Mr.  Prueter  is  the 
first  to  hold  the  new  appointment. 

Herbert  J.  Racey,  Sc.  ’28,  is  with  the 
Power  Engineering  Co.,  at  La  Tuque,  P.Q. 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Ransome,  Arts  ’21,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Beverley, 
Mass.,  exchanged  pulpits  this  summer  with 
Rev.  M.  C.  Johnston  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Kingston. 

Melville  A.  Reid,  ’Sc.  28,  is  with  the  Stew¬ 
art  Motor  Co.,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  plant 
construction.  His  brother  Wallace,  Sc.  ’26, 
is  also  in  Buffalo,  with  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company. 

Miss  Alma  Robertson,  Arts  ’27,  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse  University. 

S.  F.  Saunders,  Arts  ’24  (Comm.),  who 
has  been  for  some  time  with  the  accounting 
firm  of  Riddell,  Stead  and  Hutcheson,  To¬ 
ronto,  received  his  C.A.  last  spring. 

Miss  Dorothy  May  Shannon,  Arts  ’25, 
who  has  been  teaching  in  Barrie,  has  moved 
to  Ottawa  to  teach  physical  training  in  the 
Ottawa  Technical  School. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Marie  Shantz,  Arts  ’27 
(Comm.),  is  teaching  in  Waterloo. 

John  L.  Shearer,  Sc.  ’28,  is  employed  until 
late  autumn  in  the  chief  engineer’s  depart¬ 
ment,  Jasper  Park. 

*  E.  W.  Skinner,  Arts  ’23,  Sc.  ’25,  is  instruc¬ 
tor  in  drafting  at  the  Central  Technical 
School,  Toronto. 

H.  H.  Snyder,  Sc.  ’26,  is  at  Kenogami, 
Que.,  on  the  staff  of  the  Alcoa  Power  Co. 
Until  recently  he  was  with  the  Hydro  Elec¬ 
tric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Dr.  Richard  V.  Start,  Med.  ’28,  is  with  the 
Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium,  London,  Ont. 
Later  he  intends  to  go  to  the  new  T.  B. 
Sanatorium  in  West  Japan. 
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Small , 
isn  ’t  it  ? 

But,  without  the  riveting  hammer, 
or  “gun,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
we  should  have  no  towering  sky¬ 
scrapers — none  of  the  massive  struc¬ 
tures  that  characterize  our  modern 
industrial  life. 

A  number  of  people  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  important  work  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  this  and  other  pneu¬ 
matic  tools.  Chippers,  grinders,  drills, 
hoists — they  replace  hand  labor  in 
every  trade  and  speed  the  output  of 
all  our  present-day  commodities. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  organization, 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  pneumatic 
equipment,  manufactures  over  1,000 
sizes  and  types  of  air  and  gas  com¬ 
pressors  and  as  many  labor-saving 
pneumatic  tools. 


“Rivetting  is  safe 
and  permanent ” 
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Associate  offices  in  all  principal  foreign  cities. 

Ingercoll-Rand 
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L.  E.  R.  Stephens,  Sc.  ’24,  is  teaching  in 
the  technical  school  at  Sudbury,  Ont. 

D.  W.  Stewart,  Sc.  ’21,  is  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council,  Ottawa,  as  metal¬ 
lurgist. 

H.  Beverly  Thorbum,  Sc.  ’22,  who  was  for 
some  time  on  the  sales  staff  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  at  Greensboro,  N.C., 
covering  the  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  territory,  was  recently  promoted 
to  the  New  York  office  of  this  company. 
He  was  married  some  time  in  June. 

E.  Tolmie,  Arts  ’26,  is  teaching  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Fort  William  Collegiate  Institute. 

John  H.  “Rip”  Turnpenny,  Arts  ’28,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Toronto  “Star.”  While  at 
College  “Rip”  was  sports  editor  of  the 
“Journal.” 

K.  C.  VanAllen,  Arts  ’27,  is  teaching  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  collegiate  institute,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam. 

G.  W.  Wilson,  Arts  ’25,  after  attending 
the  library  school  at  Columbia  University 
and  obtaining  his  degree  in  ’27,  is  now  on 
the  library  staff  of  Rochester  University, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  head  of  the 
order  department. 

Bulletin  of  Med.  ?26 

Part  II  (continued) 

Dr.  A.  J.  Howard,  Box  500,  Utica,  N.Y. — 
A1  had  a  tough  battle  with  the  bacillus  ty¬ 
phosus  last  year,  but  won  on  a  knockout 
in  the  15th  round.  Now  he  tells  me  he’s 
getting  fat — hey,  hey!  A1  is  doing  State 
Service  medical  work,  and  future  plans  are 
tentative. 

Dr.  R.  Norton  Irwin,  Stone  Memorial 
Hosp.,  Parry  Sound,  Ont. — -Bob  is  collecting 
lucre  and  experience  in  company  with 
Timmy,  and  is  the  same  old  Bob.  I  wish 
you  could  all  read  his  reply  to  my  notice. 
He  also  got  behind  this  thing  with  his  usual 
enthusiasm  for  ’26  endeavours,  and  here’s 
to  you,  Robert.  Bob  completed  his  year  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and  says  future  plans  are 
not  fully  formed. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Johnston,  Smoky  Falls,  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ont. — Vern  is  in  a  lonely  spot — 
says,  “I  don’t  envy  you  your  job,  but  think 
of  all  the  letters  you  are  going  to  get.” 
Vern  finished  a  year  in  the  Toronto  West¬ 
ern  and  then  accepted  a  position  with  Dr. 
Wright  at  Smoky  Falls.  He  had  a  six  bed 
hospital,  getting  good  experience.  As  Ev 
mentioned  in  his  poem,  he  is  rolling  in  the 
dough;  his  loneliness  is  remunerative.  Vern 
still  assists  Dr.  Wright,  but  on  his  own 
examines  new  employees  for  the  paper  mill 
(about  900). 

Dr.  H.  Aubrey  Jones,  Tranquille,  B.C. — 
Aub,  I  think,  has  had  more  trials  than  any¬ 
one  in  the  year.  He  nearly  took  out  mari¬ 
ner’s  papers  for  the  River  Styx  on  crossing 
the  Rockies  with  his  tachy  cardia,  and  then 
later,  due  to  lack  of  pep,  he  had  himself 
X-rayed  and  was  fortunate  in  checking  it 
up  at  the  very  beginning.  There  was  a 
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shadow.  However,  he  has  turned  his  ap¬ 
parent  misfortune  to  good  uses,  is  clear  now, 
and  is  specializing  in  chest  work.  As  the 
saying  goes,  “All’s  well  that  ends  well.” 
Aub.  will  be  married  by  the  time  you  read 
this.  Here’s  luck. 

Dr.  P.  R.  Kaiser,  Tottenham,  Ont. — Phil, 
was  the  first  man  to  answer,  and  if  fifty 
percent,  of  the  Gang  had  been  as  prompt, 
this  would  have  been  complete  the  end  of 
Feb.  The  rest  of  you  can  follow  Phil’s 
example  next  year.  Phil  is  in  general  prac¬ 
tice,  town  and  country,  very  busy,  carries 
a  snow  shovel  in  his  Lizzie,  expects  to  have 
a  hospital  by  this  time,  so  far  has  been 
enucleating  tonsils  single-handed — the  gen¬ 
eral  practitioner,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Phil, 
cryptic  as  usual,  says,  “Still  Sane  and  Sin¬ 
gle.” 

Dr.  John  Lansbury,  Lockwood  Clinic,  To¬ 
ronto — John,  too,  as  you  notice,  has  main¬ 
tained  all  his  old  fervour  and  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  for  which  we  are  duly  grateful. 
After  a  year  at  Montreal  General,  John  put 
in  a  year  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  and  now  on 
leave  of  absence  from  there  he  is  picking 
up  clinero  and  knowledge  in  Toronto.  Here’s 
a  motion  that  the  year  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  your  co-operation.  John  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  connection  in  his  new  success,  and  is 
specializing  in  Internal  Medicine. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Lewis,  Scenic,  Wash. — Lew  is 
in  line  for  congratulations,  too.  There  must 
be  something  in  that  western  air.  Miss 
Nedra  Wall  of  Seattle.  Shake  hands  with 
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’26,  Lew.  He  is  also  raking  in  the  shekels, 
and  intends  to  do  further  P.  G.  work  in 
Chicago  later.  Except  Mrs.  Lewis,  there  is 
nothing  Lew  admires  more  than  an  electric 
stove.  He’s  very  happy. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Lyght,  Dept,  of  Student 
Health,,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
— As  you  have  noticed  by  his  poem,  mar¬ 
riage,  paternity,  and  hard  work  have  not 
detracted  from  Ev’s  brilliancy.  He  is  really 
hard  worked  too — teaching,  research,  stu¬ 
dent  health,  and  private  practice,  and  doing 
well.  He  intends  to  specialize  in  Internal 
Medicine.  Many  congratulations,  Ev,  and 
many  thanks  for  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
despite  the  pressure  of.  affairs. 

Dr.  D.  F.  MacArthur,  15  Hill  St.,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.Y. — Mac  is  also  a  benedict,  and 
here’s  congratulations,  Mac.  He  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice  and  very  busy;  had  some  se¬ 
vere  battles  with  the  elements,  but  has 
found  plenty  of  work. 

(To  be  continued) 
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"THE  MAKERS  OF  QUEEN’S” 

JOHN  McNAUGHTON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

By  Robert  J.  Hutcheon,  Arts  ’92 


WHEN  I  entered  Queen’s  with  the 
class  of  ’90  in  the  fall  of  1886, 
Greek  and  Latin  were  taught  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Fletcher  with  the  assistance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicholson,  who  also  taught  French 
and  German.  As  a  candidate  for  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Classics  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fletcher  for  several  years  both  in 


JOHN  McNAUGHTON 


the  class-room  and  in  his  own  study.  He 
was  a  great  scholar  and  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man.  It  will  soon  be  forty  years  since  I 
ceased  attending  his  classes,  but  I  can 
still  see  him  walking  into  his  class-room, 
very  neatly  dressed,  with  his  head  a  little 
to  one  side  and  with  the  business-like  air 
of  a  man  who  took  his  task  seriously  and 
was  loath  to  waste  a  minute.  It  would 
be  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  he  taught  the 
Classics  as  language  rather  than  as  litera¬ 
ture,  but  within  his  chosen  field  he  was, 
in  my  experience,  unsurpassed.  His 
temper  was  equable,  and  along  with  his 
fine  scholarship  this  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  maintain  his  teaching  at  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  level.  Now  and  then  he 


could  be  gently  sarcastic  with  a  dull  stu¬ 
dent,  but  only  after  patience  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

In  the  fall  of  1889,  I  think  it  was,  we 
were  informed,  some  time  after  the  ses¬ 
sion  had  begun,  that  a  new  professor  of 
Greek  had  been  engaged.  The  attendance 
of  students  at  Queen’s  at  that  time  was 
small  and  the  professors  were  few  in 
number,  so  that  the  advent  of  a  new 
teacher  was  an  important  event.  The 
new  professor  was  John  McNaughton, 
M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  Univer¬ 
sity  who  had  also  studied  at  Cambridge, 
England.  The  coming  of  Professor 
McNaughton  to  Queen’s  was  like  the 
arrival  of  a  cyclone.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  had  the  destructiveness  of  a  cyclone 
but  that  he  so  shook  us  up  that  we  could 
scarcely  talk  of  anybody  else  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Indeed  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  Professor  McNaughton  has  never 
lost  his  old  power  to  excite  a  keen,  vital 
interest  among  students  and  colleagues 
alike. 

His  first  year  at  Queen’s  as  Professor 
of  Greek  was  a  never  ending  series  of 
surprises.  No  genuine  student  ever  had 
to  complain  of  Professor  McNaughton’s 
lack  of  interest  in  him,  but  if  he  was 
quick  to  praise  merit  and  effort  he  was 
just  as  quick  to  condemn  stupidity  and 
laziness.  Professor  Fletcher  would  try 
to  goad  the  indolent  into  activity  by  a 
little  gentle  satire,  but  Professor  Mc¬ 
Naughton  seemed  to  feel  that  a  lazy,  dull 
student  had  no  right  to  be  within  the 
walls  of  a  university.  On  one  occasion 
a  worthy  but  rather  slow  student,  by 
adding  a  little  insubordination  to  his  dull¬ 
ness,  tried  Professor  McNaughton’s 
patience  to  the  breaking  point,  and  in  a 
tempest  of  indignation  he  ordered  the 
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student  from  the  room,  ran  to  the  door 
to  open  it  for  him,  and  stood  beside  it 
with  raised  foot  until  the  student  passed 
out.  Only  the  grace  of  God  prevented 
him  from  using  the  raised  foot.  Such 
a  display  of  personal  force  soon  made  us 
realize  that  we  had  a  “magerful  man,” 
a  “character,”  in  our  midst,  and  even  the 
student  who  had  been  thus  ejected  bore 
no  ill-will  towards  his  professor. 

I  was  a  member  of  Professor  Me 
Naughton’s  first  class  in  Honour  Greek, 
along  with  Norman  Carmichael  and 
Frank  Ireland.  We  had  hard  sledding 
at  first,  because  Professor  Fletcher  had 
taught  us  the  English  pronunciation  of 
Greek  whereas  Professor  McNaughton 
used  the  pronunciation  now  in  vogue,  and 
he  sometimes  thought  us  stupid  when  we 
were  only  embarrassed  by  his  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  But  in  spite  of  this  difficulty  we 
soon  realized  that  something  very  fresh, 
vital  and  thrilling  was  taking  place  in  our 
class-room. 

Professor  McNaughton  taught  Greek 
as  literature  rather  than  as  language,  and 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  one  wit¬ 
nessed  the  very  process  of  literary  crea¬ 
tion  going  on  in  his  classes.  His  feeling 
for  literary  values  was  so  intense  that 
the  translation  of  a  Greek  play  or  ode  or 
dialogue  or  speech  called  for  the  most 
delicate  testing  of  every  word  and  phrase. 
He  would  begin  his  class  seated  in  his 
chair  behind  his  desk,  and  work  away  for 
a  few  moments  without  much  agitation ; 
but  soon  a  fine  line  would  awaken  his 
imagination,  or  a  difficult  passage  chal¬ 
lenge  his  insight,  and  then  the  fire  began 
to  burn.  His  voice  became  intense,  his 
eyes  flashed,  his  face  glowed,  and  under 
the  stress  of  his  emotion  he  would  leave 
his  chair,  advance  towards  his  students 
book  in  hand,  gesticulating,  translating, 
expounding,  all  the  while  looking  at  us 
with  piercing  glances  as  though  he  de¬ 
sired  to  penetrate  to  the  very  quick  of 


our  minds  and  kindle  in  us  some  of  his 
own  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  I  have 
never  known  another  teacher  (and  I  in¬ 
clude  William  James  among  my  teach¬ 
ers)  who  had  Professor  McNaughton’s 
power  to  re-enact  in  the  class-room  some¬ 
thing  of  the  creative  process  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  great  literature  in  the  first 
place. 

In  the  more  pedestrian  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  Greek  prose  composition  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  painstaking.  Peter  F.  Munro 
testifies  as  follows :  “In  prose  we  had  the 
privilege  of  a  more  intimate  association. 
We  would  go  to  his  study  on  Johnson 
Street,  with  our  passages  done  and  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  good.  But 
often  what  a  fall  was  in  store  for  us !  If 
the  prose  were  good,  he  would’  praise  us 
to  the  skies;  if  not,  Pluto’s  region  was 
our  portion.  But  we  learned  to  write 
Greek  prose.” 

In  1903  Professor  McNaughton  left 
Queen’s  for  McGill,  where  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  as  the  Hiram  Hills 
Professor  of  Classics.  After  one  year 
there  he  returned  to  Queen’s  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Church  History  and  remained  in 
that  chair  until  1908.  The  very  fact  that 
Professor  McNaughton  was  ready  to  try 
his  hand  at  Church  History  for  four 
years  indicates  the  wide  range  of  his 
interests.  Early  in  his  career  at  Queen’s 
he  had  taught  a  volunteer  class  in  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  and  by  his  fresh, 
unconventional  way  of  handling  his 
theme  had  awakened  a  lively  interest  in 
it  among  undergraduate  students.  He 
was  always  a  welcome  preacher  in  the 
College  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Indeed  I  can  still  vividly  recall  the  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  he  preached  from  the  text, 
“He  found  .  no  place  for  repentance 
though  he  sought  it  diligently  with  tears.” 
He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Theological  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation,  and  often  by  his  unconven- 
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tional  remarks  aroused  the  visiting  clergy¬ 
men  from  their  dogmatic  slumbers.  I 
remember  that  in  an  address  in  which  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  Heaven  he  shocked  the  less 
youthful  members  of  his  audience  by 
crying  out :  “What  would  an  active  man 
like  Principal  Grant  do  in  such  a  place? 
Why !  he’d  paint  the  town  red  in  a  week.” 

Ilis  lectures  on  Church  History  were 
given  long  after  I  had  left  Queen’s,  but 
the  students  of  that  period  report  that 
“he  was  alive  and  made  Church  History 
live.”  I  do  recall,  however,  one  story 
that  was  told  me  by  Walter  Bennett  in 
this  connection.  Professor  McNaughton, 
of  course,  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  living 
and  the  dead  in  the  theological  tradition 
and  had  no  scruples  about  sifting  the  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  dead.  In  the  lecture  re¬ 
ferred  to  he  was  dealing  some  body- 
blows  at  the  popular  belief  in  the  devil. 
Walter  Bennett,  whose  orthodoxy  was 
nothing  to  brag  about,  thought  he  would 
look  around  to  see  how  the  students  were 
taking  it,  and  to  quote  his  own  language 

to  me,  “There  was  Colin . with 

a  face  as  long  as  his  arm,  as  though  he  had 
lost  the  very  best  friend  he  had  ever 
had.” 

In  1908  Professor  McNaughton  re¬ 
turned  to  McGill  as  Professor  of  Classics 
and  remained  there  until  1919.  During 
this  period  the  Great  War  took  place  and 
brought  a  deathless  sorrow  to  his  home. 
His  only  son,  a  most  promising  scholar, 
was  cut  off  on  the  threshold  of  his  young 
manhood.  But  with  rare  courage  and 
self-forgetfulness  Professor  McNaugh¬ 
ton  sank  his  private  loss  in  the  great 
cause  and  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  the 
public  service,  and  in  many  speeches,  as 
Peter  Munro  says,  “cut  through  all  sham 
and  hypocrisy  and  laid  bare  the  truth.” 
The  general  impression  he  made  on  Mc¬ 
Gill  may  be  seen  from  the  remark  of 


Stephen  Leacock,  “No  university  could 
afford  to  be  without  him.” 

In  1919  Professor  McNaughton  suc¬ 
ceeded  Professor  Fletcher  in  the  chair 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  held  that  position  until  his  retirement 
in  1925.  From  an  interesting  account 
of  his  life  and  work  in  Toronto  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  R.  Keys  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  he  retained  to  his  last  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  same  unquenchable  ardour,  the 
same  unpredictable  unconventionality, 
the  same  capacity  for  keen  insight  and 
vigorous  statement  and  the  same  passion 
for  humanistic  learning.  To  quote  from 
Professor  Keys :  “His  presence  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  always  insured  its  success.  Especial¬ 
ly  was  this  true  of  the  banquets  tendered 
to  departing  or  retiring  professors  by 
their  colleagues.”  When  his  own  time 
to  retire  arrived,  the  professors  of  the 
Mathematics  department  gave  him  a  din¬ 
ner  out  of  gratitude  for  a  paper  which  he 
had  read  to  them  on  the  Greek  mathe¬ 
maticians.  “Before  leaving  for  Italy 
(after  his  retirement  from  the  chair  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Toronto)  Pro¬ 
fessor  McNaughton  gave  over  to  his  bro¬ 
ker  a  batch  of  securities  which  he  had 
found  among  other  neglected  papers  in 
some  drawer.  As  a  result  the  broker 
announced  that  some  of  these  securities 
had  so  risen  in  value  that  he  need  never 
worry  over  money  any  more.”  After 
spending  a  year  in  Italy,  Greece  and  Pal¬ 
estine  doing  some  research  work,  Profes¬ 
sor  McNaughton  went  to  London  where 
he  is  now  living. 

In  a  brief  conversation  with  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  the  great  Greek  scholar  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  my  old  teacher,  Professor 
John  McNaughton.  He  replied  imme¬ 
diately,  “Oh,  yes !  a  brilliant  but  very  er¬ 
ratic  man.”  Whether  his  students  would 
call  him  erratic  or  not,  they  would  all 
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agree  as  to  his  brilliancy.  In  recent  years 
I  have  known  four  brilliant  Scottish  edu¬ 
cators — three  of  them  rather  intimately — 
John  McNaughton,  Ernest  Scott,  Wil¬ 
liam  Morgan  and  James  Moffatt.  The 
last  three  have  to  their  credit  books  of 
solid  learning,  literary  charm  and  a 
wealth  of  spiritual  insight.  Professor 
McNaughton  has  published  little  except 
his  volume  in  The  Makers  of  Canada 
series,  where  he  had  little  occasion  to  re¬ 
veal  his  unique  qualities.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  lack  of  authorship,  he  seems 
to  us  the  most  brilliant  of  them  all.  His 
classical  scholarship  is  unquestionable ; 
his  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Ital¬ 
ian  and  English  literature  is  both  wide 
and  deep;  his  interest  in  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  topics  is  original  and  profound;  his 
mastery  of  language  for  many  purposes 
cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  has 
ever  heard  him  talk,  lecture  or  preach. 
Why,  then,  has  he  not  expressed  himself 


in  books?  That  is  a  question  which  has 
haunted  us  for  years.  It  may  be  that  the 
written  word  seems  to  him  cold  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  living  language  of 
speech.  It  may  be  that  he  has  been  too 
busy  acquiring  a  varied  knowledge  to 
have  time  to  synthesize  his  experience  in 
literary  creations  of  his  own.  It  may  be 
that  his  mental  life  is  too  intense  to  per¬ 
mit  of  that  calm,  slow  pondering  over 
limited  excerpts  from  life  which  must 
go  into  the  making  of  books.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  reason  for  his  failure  to 
publish  thus  far,  his  old  students  would 
hail  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of 
a  volume  or  volumes  in  which  the  genius 
of  their  teacher  might  find  permanent 
expression.  They  will  cherish  a  vivid 
memory  of  him  as  long  as  they  live,  but 
they  would  rejoice  to  know  that  he  was 
to  make  that  wider  impact  on  the  world 
for  which  they  believe  him  to  be  abun¬ 
dantly  endowed. 


GIFTS 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

THE  Misses  Ross  of  Kingston,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  late  Principal  Donald 
Ross,  have  presented  to  the  University 
their  father’s  microscope  and  collection 
of  slides.  The  former  is  a  Beck  binocu¬ 
lar  microscope,  complete  in  every  respect 
for  biological  and  mineralogical  work, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  equipment.  It  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Biology  department.  The  slides  con¬ 
sist  of  extensive  series  of  biological  curi¬ 
osities,  containing  specimens  which  should 
be  represented  in  any  complete  museum. 


Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth,  LL.D.  ’27, 
has  again  shown  his  beneficent  interest  in 
things  Canadian  by  presenting  Queen’s 
with  a  bronze  bust  of  General  Wolfe, 
copied  from  the  original  of  Joseph  Wil¬ 
ton,  of  which  an  earlier  copy  stands  over 
Wolfe’s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Sir  Leicester  purchased  the  bust  and  had 
three  copies  made,  the  other  two  going  to 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London, 
and  to  the  trustees  of  Wolfe’s  birthplace 
in  Kent. 

Dr.  Adam  Shortt,  Arts  '83,  recently 
made  further  additions  to  and  replace¬ 
ments  in  the  Shortt-Haydon  collection, 
and  spent  a  week-end  at  the  University 
arranging  and  cataloguing  the  series. 
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QUEEN’S  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

1895  -  1899 


OUR  pride  in  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  University  as  we  know  it  makes 
it  easy  to  forget,  if  we  ever  knew,  the 
institutions  which  are  no  longer  with  us. 
The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  the  Women’s  Medical  College,  the 
Law  Faculty,  the  Faculty  of  Education 
have  disappeared;  and  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  has  drifted  into  dignified  and 
almost  lonely  autonomy.  Most  Queen’s 
people  know  or  have  heard  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  graduates  of  these  facul¬ 
ties  share  our  alumni  pride.  Few 
alumni,  however,  even  on  the  staff  per¬ 
haps,  know  of  the  Queen’s  School  of 
Veterinary  Science. 

The  name  of  our  solitary  doctor  in 
Veterinary  Science  does  not  even  appear 
in  the  published  list  of  graduates.  Per¬ 
haps  in  these  days  of  the  garage  we  can 
best  shed  a  memorial  tear,  not  too  cheer¬ 
lessly,  over  the  passing  of  the  horse  and 
of  the  equine  associations  of  our  alma 
mater. 

Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Dean  Clark 
and  to  information  given  by  Dr.  Knight 
and  Col.  Morgan,  we  have  been  able  to 
revive  some  memories  of  the  Veterinary 
School,  whose  humble  glories  will  not  be 
too  nakedly  betrayed  through  the  mists 
of  time. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  on  the  broad 
stairs  of  the  old  Ontario  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  on  Temperance  Street,  Toronto,  two 
college  principals  passed  a  recent  Queen’s 
student,  then  studying  veterinary  science. 
One  of  these  men  was  the  erudite  and 
shrewd  owner-principal  of  O.  V.  C.,  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith;  the  other  was  our  own 
Principal  Grant.  The  young  man  came 
to  Dr.  Smith  in  a  day  or  so  and  asked 
what  Principal  Grant  had  been  doing  at 
O.  V.  C.  Dr.  Smith  laughed  diplomati¬ 


cally.  “He  is  going  to  start  a  faculty  of 
Veterinary  Science  at  Queen’s.”  That  is 
the  first  record  of  it  in  history. 

The  seed  developed  slowly,  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1893  about  forty  of  those  who 
might  be  interested  gathered  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Grant  over¬ 
bore  the  diffidence  of  the  young  student, 
who  had  then  become  a  practising  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  at  Kingston.  It  was  decided 
to  establish  the  new  school,  and  the 
young  surgeon  himself  was  appointed  to 
the  staff. 

The  infant  school  was  not  entirely  iso¬ 
lated.  It  marked  merely  a  further  step 
in  the  Grant  policy  of  developing  Queen’s 
College  into  a  full-fledged  university, 
serving  all  the  professional  needs  of  east¬ 
ern  Ontario.  This  policy  had  already 
brought  the  R.  C.  P.  &  S.  into  the  fold  as 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  affiliated  School  of  Mining  and 
Agriculture.  Largely  due  to  the  friendly 
and  energetic  political  influence  of  Hon. 
Wm.  Harty,  then  Queen’s  spokesman  in 
the  ear  of  his  premier  and  colleague,  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  the  Ontario  Government 
had  also  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the 
Dairy  School. 

The  connection  of  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment  with  Queen’s  dated  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  School  of  Mining  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  agricultural  end  of  the 
enterprise  had  lain  dormant,  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  recently  set  up  its  own  agri¬ 
cultural  college  at  Guelph.  The  country¬ 
side  of  Guelph  is  much  more  fertile  than 
is  that  around  Kingston,  and  the  Guelph 
college  properly  maintained  a  leadership 
in  agriculture.  But  eastern  Ontario  did 
breed  fine  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  only  lack  of  technical  training  pre¬ 
vented  Kingston  being  a  centre  for  the 
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dairy  industry.  The  ambitions  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Grant  and  the  devotion  of  Kingsto- 
nians,  like  Hon.  Mr.  Harty  and  the  late 
Mr.  John  Carson,  had  been  very  reason¬ 
ably  turned  towards  the  erection  of  a 
dairy  school. 

The  School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture, 
however,  had  no  funds  for  its  new  sister, 
and  Mr.  Harty’s  help  expressed  itself  in 
a  Government-built  home  for  the  new 
“butter-and-egg  men”  of  Queen’s.  This 
Government  building  was  on  the  grounds 


and  the  optimists  thought  that  a  splendid 
future  was  assured  also  for  this  third 
branch  of  the  School  of  Mining  and  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

The  Veterinary  School  opened  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1895.  Its  purpose  was  twofold, 
to  train  prospective  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  to  give  such  elementary  veterinary 
knowledge  to  farmers’  sons  and  stock- 
raisers  as  would  enable  them  to  treat  their 
stock  intelligently,  breed  them  scientifi¬ 
cally,  and  in  case  of  illness  administer 


THE  OLD  COLLEGIATE 

The  Home  of  Queen’s  Veterinary  School 


of  the  Old  Collegiate.  Kingston  City  it¬ 
self  gave  the  grounds  and  the  standing 
building.  In  return  for  these  gifts  the 
University  provided  the  Dairy  School 
with  free  instruction  in  chemistry,  sani¬ 
tation,  hygiene,  and  bacteriology.  The 
instructors  in  dairying  proper  were  ap¬ 
pointed  and  paid  for  by  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  original  building  was  later 
burned  down,  and  a  larger  one  erected,  to 
which  all  the  teaching  was  transferred. 
In  time  the  grounds  and  the  buildings 
were  returned  to  the  City. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  height  of  the  early 
prosperity  of  the  Dairy  School,  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  School  had  made  its  appearance, 


temporary  relief.  The  headquarters  for 
this  new  seat  of  esoteric  learning  was  also 
in  the  Old  Collegiate  at  the  corner  of 
Barrie  and  Clergy  streets. 

Entrance  requirements  were  simple  and 
not  too  exacting,  an  ability  to  read  and 
write  (presumably  English),  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  simple  arithmetic,  English  his¬ 
tory  (  !),  and  Canadian  geography.  This 
low  standard  was  forced  on  the  School 
by  the  corresponding  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Smith’s  O.  V.  C.,  with 
which  Queen’s  was  now  competing.  At 
that  time  O.  V.  C.  numbered  a  thousand 
students,  most  of  them  from  Canada, 
some  from  the  United  States  (especially 
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from  the  South),  and  Great  Britain.  The 
attraction  rested  on  the  scientific  scholar¬ 
ship  of  men  like  Dr.  Caven  (son  of  the 
Principal  of  Knox),  Dr.  Thoburn,  and 
Dr.  Smith  himself,  as  well  as  on  the  fact 
that  Toronto  offered  at  that  time  merely 
a  two-year  course  against  the  three  years 
coming  into  vogue  at  Chicago  and  Cor¬ 
nell.  Queen’s  consequently  also  organ¬ 
ized  a  two-year  course,  with  a  postgradu¬ 
ate  year  in  addition.  The  original  staff 
included  such  well-known  names  as 
G.  W.  Bell,  W.  Nichol,  W.  L.  Goodwin, 
John  Herald,  W.  T.  Connell,  and  A.  P.* 
Knight,  the  last  of  whom  became  in  time 
acting  dean.  The  actual  teaching  staff 
consisted  principally  of  W.  J.  Morgan, 

G.  W.  Bell,  W.  Nichol,  and  G.  A.  Bell, 
supplemented  by  others  of  the  regular 
University  staff  in  certain  subjects. 

From  the  beginning  there  had  been 
those  who  felt  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
School  staff  should  have  been  obtained 
from  Edinburgh  or  London,  whose  uni¬ 
versities  were  thoroughly  experienced  in 
teaching  veterinary  science;  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  Queen’s  could 
not  then  afford  the  expense  that  this 
would  entail. 

At  any  rate,  seven  students  arrived 
for  the  first  session:  M.  Gallivan,  M. 
Brannigan,  and  P.  Haffner,  of  Kings¬ 
ton;  W.  D.  Garrett,  of  Prince  Edward; 
W.  Rowson,  of  Frontenac;  W.  North- 
more,  of  Cataraqui ;  and  R.  Liasen,  of 
Watertown,  N.Y. 

The  school  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr. 
Bell,  who  had  a  special  building  on  the 
grounds  of  his  residence  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Princess  and  Smith 
streets,  where,  in  contrast,  a  gasoline 
filling-station  now  stands.  This  build¬ 
ing  had  two  rooms,  one  a  pharmacy,  and 


off  it  a  dissecting  room,  which  Dr.  Bell 
used  for  the  Veterinary  School  classes. 
Horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  even  sheep  came 
under  the  inquisitorial  knife. 

It  is  somewhat  simpler  to  deal  with 
animal  than  with  human  bodies  in  the 
dissecting  room.  The  ‘Vets”  bought  their 
subject  for  twenty  dollars  or  so,  immedi¬ 
ately  drained  the  veins  and  arteries  and 
filled  them  with  red  or  blue  liquid  con¬ 
taining  plaster  of  Paris.  This  hardened, 
and  everything  lay  naturally  but  clarified 
before  the  student.  Such  Mithraic  rites 
characterized  the  veterinary  classes  out 
at  Williamsville.  Dr.  Bell  was  professor 
of  disease  and  treatment;  Dr.  Nichol, 
professor  of  equine  anatomy;  and  Dr. 
Morgan  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mor¬ 
gan),  professor  of  comparative  anatomy. 

The  School  really  prospered  for  only 
two  years.  The  session  of  1897-98  found 
twelve  students  in  attendance,  three  in  the 
first  year,  eight  in  the  second,  and  one  in 
the  third.  Three  of  these,  Messrs.  Mc¬ 
Gill,  Gallivan,  and  Donnelly,  received 
diplomas  to  practice  veterinary  science; 
and  one,  Mr.  Rowson,  of  Frontenac,  be¬ 
came  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Ave  victor ! 

But  already  the  future  of  the  School 
was  in  jeopardy.  Three  freshmen  formed 
too  slim  a  basis  for  expansion.  Next 
year,  two  men  went  on  to  third  year,  two 
were  in  second  year,  and  there  was  but 
one  freshman — a  total  registration  of  five, 
rather  less  than  the  number  of  instruc¬ 
tors.  That  year  the  acting  dean  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  School  close.  This  ap¬ 
parently  was  done,  and  the  Queen’s 
School  of  Veterinary  Science  was  in¬ 
terred  in  parts  unknown  as  silently  as 
Sir  John  Moore.  Academic  life  also  has 
its  great  and  silent  retreats. 
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"GEORDIE” 

By  R.  W.  Brock,  Arts  ’95 

Part  II 


SHORTLY  after  I  graduated  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nicol  went  away  for  a  year, 
and  I  was  appointed  to  look  after  his  de¬ 
partment.  One  Saturday  afternoon  I 
was  working  alone  in  the  laboratory  when 
the  Frontenac  County  Council  arrived. 
They  had  been  holding  a  meeting  and 
were  about  to  vote  $30,000  to  the  School 
of  Mining  when  one  of  their  members 
offered  for  much  less  to  locate  all  the 
valuable  minerals  in  the  county  with  his 
divining-rod.  They  had  come  to  the 
School  to  have  his  ability  tested.  I  ran 
to  the  telephone  and  tried  to  get  Geordie. 
He  couldn’t  be  located.  I  tried  to  get  a 
senior  member  of  the  staff,  but  couldn’t 
raise  anyone.  I  tried  to  get  them  to  post¬ 
pone  the  test,  but  they  said  they  would 
not,  they  would  decide  the  question  that 
afternoon,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  see  if 
their  man  could  locate  minerals.  I  was 
in  for  it.  After  informing  him  what  the 
mineral  would  be,  one  of  them  took  him 
away,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  rest  I 
hid  a  mineral.  He  came  in  with  his  rod, 
went  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
straight  to  the  spot,  and  down  went  the 
rod.  They  named  half  a  dozen  other 
minerals,  and  he  secured  with  each  a  sim- 
larly  decisive  result.  They  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  was  sure  it  was  telepathy, 
but  neither  he  nor  they  would  accept  that 
explanation.  While  I  didn’t  see  that  it 
would  be  my  fault,  as  it  wasn’t  my  duty 
or  a  task  that  would  ever  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  me — I  was  merely  the  victim  of 
circumstances — yet  I  felt  that  Geordie 
couldn’t  be  faced  if  I  failed  to  prevent 
that  $30,000  from  escaping  him.  For 
that  is  the  effect  of  great  leadership.  It 
is  not  enough  to  do  one’s  duty  or  to  give 
of  one’s  best;  one  must  do  more  than 
that,  if  necessary,  to  ensure  the  success 


of  the  Cause.  Lord  Allenby’s  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  Palestine  was  due  to  his  expect¬ 
ing,  and  receiving,  from  his  men  more 
than  was  considered  by  others,  including 
the  enemy,  to  be  humanly  possible.  In¬ 
spired  by  the  idea  and  ideal  of  Geordie, 
I  struggled  desperately  and  hit  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  scheme.  I  reminded  the  Council 
that  no  test  had  been  made  for  iron,  a 
most  important  economic  mineral ;  so  this 
test  was  agreed  to.  This  time  I  con¬ 
cealed  the  specimen  in  a  different  room, 
but  the  diviner  went  straight  past  us  to 
the  right  room  and  down  went  his  rod 
over  the  specimen.  It  looked  convincing 
until  I  pointed  out  that  the  drawers  all 
round  the  room  contained  specimens  of 
iron  ore;  there  were  iron  pipes,  an  iron 
anvil  and  other  tools  about,  to  none  of 
which  his  rod  had  responded,  turning  in¬ 
stead  to  a  piece  of  limestone,  proved  by 
analysis  to  be  without  a  trace  of  iron  and 
almost  the  only  thing  in  the  room  that 
contained  none. 

About  the  same  time  two  large  cases 
arrived,  addressed  to  the  Department  of 
Mineralogy,  containing  specimens  of 
malachite  and  azurite  that  in  beauty  and 
wonder  exceeded  anything  I  had  ever 
dreamed  possible  in  minerals.  No  letter 
or  explanation  accompanied  the  consign¬ 
ment,  so  I  wrote  to  an  address  on  the 
cases  to  find  out  who  had  sent  them  and 
what  he  wished  done  with  them,  as  we 
hadn’t  ordered  them  and  had  no  money 
to  pay  for  such  specimens.  A  reply  came 
from  Dr.  James  Douglas,  stating  that 
he  had  sent  them  from  the  Copper  Queen 
Mine  in  Arizona  to  his  old  alma  mater.  I 
knew  Dr.  Douglas  to  be  the  leading  min¬ 
ing  man  in  the  United  States,  the  creator 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  but  I  had  never 
heard  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Queen’s, 
for  he  had  graduated  before  Principal 
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Grant's  day  and  had  been  lost  sight  of. 
I  called  the  Principal's  attention  to  the 
gift,  mentioning  that  it  was  worthy  of 
his  own  profuse  thanks  .  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Principal  thanked  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  personally  in  New  York,  with  results 
that  you  all  are  familiar  with. 

It  is  Principal  Grant  that  Professor 
Cappon  is  describing  in  his  analysis  of 
the  ideal  university  president:  “In  Can¬ 
ada,"  writes  Cappon,  “we  are  coming,  as 
in  the  United  States,  to  make  great  de¬ 
mands  on  the  principal  or  president  of  a 
university.  A  mere  scholar  or  philoso¬ 
pher,  however  great,  such  as  used  to 
adorn  the  office  in  the  old  universities  of 
Europe,  would  be  of  little  use  to  us  at 
present.  It  is  true  the  principal  must  be 
something  of  a  scholar  still,  or  his  touch 
with  the  intellectual  .and  spiritual  side  of 
the  university  would  be  feeble  and  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  but  he  must  be  still  more 
of  an  administrator  and  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  the  whole  machinery  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  university  with  its  complicated 
and  sometimes  conflicting  interests  is  in 
danger  of  getting  out  of  gear.  But  this 
is  not  all.  He  must  be  something  more 
than  the  scholar  and  administrator  com¬ 
bined,  he  must  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  great  public  man  with  a  voice  that 
reaches  the  ear  of  the  country  on  all 
great  questions,  always  ready  to  lead,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  take  the  platform.  Even 
were  he  to  profess  himself  nothing  but 
an  educationist,  his  duties  in  our  day, 
when  everything  must  be  proven  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  democratic  and  self-gov¬ 
erning  community,  take  him  out  into  the 
public  arena.  It  is  his  work  at  once  to 
adapt  the  university  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  age,  and  to  educate  the  people  into  a 
proper  sense  of  what  those  needs  are. 
And  that  is  a  very  difficult  task  in  a  time 
when  educational  ideas  are  so  unsettled 
and  the  different  relations  of  scientific, 
technical  and  literary  education  so  ill- 


defined  and  so  ill-understood  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general.  He  must  keep  his  head 
amongst  the  many  tempting  and  popular, 
but  often  superficial  theories  of  the  day. 
He  must  hold  the  balance  fairly  between 
the  claims  of  classical,  philosophical,  lit¬ 
erary  and  poetic  culture,  pure  and  applied 
science,  practical  and  professional  equip¬ 
ment,  and  know  how  to  give  each  its 
place  without  injury  to  the  others;  or  if 
he  does  not,  the  university  he  guides  will 
soon  show  in  the  undefined  and  imperfect 
type  of  student  it  sends  forth  the  results 
of  an  ilhbalanced  ideal  of  education." 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of 
Geordie  as  Principal  of  Queen’s  that  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  his  other  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  was  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Church,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  public  men,  quite  in  the  forefront  as 
a  statesman,  orator  and  debater.  He  was 
asked  to  join  more  than  one  cabinet.  He 
was  consulted  by  the  government  before 
the  introduction  of  public  measures.  But 
he  always  remained  an  independent — a 
free  lance. 

“How  I  wish,  Principal  Grant,"  said 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  “that  you  would 
be  a  steady  friend  of  mine." 

“Why,  Sir  John,  I  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  you  when  you  were  right." 

Sir  John’s  eye  twinkled  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  “My  dear  man," 
he  said,  “I  have  no  use  for  that  species 
of  friendship." 

Few  men  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
making  of  Canada  as  Grant.  His  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Confederation  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  one  of  the  great  influences  that  pre¬ 
vented  its  being  wrecked  there.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Joseph  Howe,  saying 
of  him,  “He  was  the  noblest  of  our  na¬ 
tive  born,  a  greater  statesman  than  Mac¬ 
donald,  a  greater  orator  than  Laurier." 
When  Howe  switched  against  Confeder¬ 
ation  Grant  opposed  him,  and  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  this  ardent  admirer  could  not  have 
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failed  to  influence  Howe  in  his  decision 
to  return  to  his  first  stand. 

As  secretary  to  Sir  Sandford  Fleming 
on  his  exploration  for  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  he  became  acquainted  wit! 
Canada;  and  his  book,  Ocean  to  Ocean, 
and  his  public  addresses  were  powerful 
influences  in  arousing  the  courage  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  vast  undertaking.  They 
showed  the  value  and  possibilities  of  Can¬ 
ada.  How  little  was  previously  known  is 


SOME  OF  THE  “OCEAN  TO  OCEAN”  PARTY 
Toronto,  July  15,  1872 


Indicated  by  a  remark  of  Grant’s  after 
appealing  for  help  for  the  Red  River  Set¬ 
tlement,  which  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  a  plague  of  locusts,  “I  could  have  col¬ 
lected  the  money  quite  as  easily  and  the 
givers  would  have  given  quite  as  intelli¬ 
gently  had  the  sufferers  been  in  Central 
Abyssinia.” 

Let  me  quote  a  few  prophetic  sen¬ 
tences  : 

“We  are  satisfied  that  the  rugged  and 
hitherto  unknown  country  extending 
from  the  Upper  Ottawa  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  is  not,  as  it  has 
always  been  represented  on  maps  exe¬ 
cuted  by  our  neighbors  and  copied  by 
ourselves,  impracticable  for  a  railway: 
but  entirely  the  reverse ;  that  those  vast 
regions  of  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
rocks  once  pronounced  worthless  are 
rich  in  minerals,  and  that  in  the  iron 
background  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  hitherto  considered  valuable  only 
for  its  lumber,  great  centres  of  mining 


and  manufacturing  industry  shall,  in 
the  near  future,  spring  into  existence; 
and  that  for  the  development  of  all  this 
wealth  only  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  is  necessary.  Beyond  these  appar¬ 
ently  wilderness  regions  we  come  upon 
the  fertile  belt,  an  immense  tract  of  the 
finest  land  in  the  world,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  coal  formations  so  exten¬ 
sive  that  all  other  coal  fields  are  small 
in  comparison.  Concerning  this  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  Continent,  we  have  tes¬ 
tified  that  which  we  have  seen  and  as  a 
summary  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  Hind’s 
emphatic  words,  Vol.  II,  p.  234: 

“  Tt  is  a  physical  reality  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance  to  the  interests  of  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  that  a  continuous 
belt,  rich  in  water,  woods  and  pasturage 
can  be  settled  and  cultivated  from  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  any  line  of  communication,  wheth¬ 
er  by  waggon  or  railroad,  passing 
through  it,  will  eventually  enjoy  the 
great  advantage  of  being  fed  by  an 
agricultural  population,  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  other.’ 

“Concerning  the  country  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  anything  here.  The  mountains 
in  British  Columbia  certainly  offer  ob¬ 
structions  to  railway  construction;  but 
these  obstacles  are  not  insuperable,  and, 
once  overcome,  we  reach  the  Canadian 
Islands  in  the  Pacific,  Vancouver  and 
Queen  Charlotte — in  many  respects 
the  counterparts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Western  outposts  of  Eu¬ 
rope — rich  in  coal,  bituminous  and  an¬ 
thracite,  and  almost  every  variety  of 
mineral  wealth,  in  lumber,  fish  and 
soil,  and  blessed  with  one  of  the  most 
delightful  climates  in  the  world.” 

This  appreciation  of  the  physical  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Canada  showed  keenness  of 
observation  and  vision.  Remember  this 
was  in  1873.  To-day  we  are  witnessing 
the  realization  of  his  vision. 

At  a  time  when  many  leaders  were 
turning  toward  the  United  States,  he 
preached  a  sturdy  nationalism,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  our  neighbour  to  the  south: 
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“Every  nation  must  work  out  its  own 
constitution  in  the  course  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  Its  constitution  is  not  a  consti¬ 
tution  to  be  thrown  aside  for  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s,  but  is  the  very  body  which  the 
inner  life  has  gathered  round  it  from 
the  past  and  from  the  present.  This 
outward  form  can  be  changed  slowly 
by  development  to  meet  the  changing 
environment  and  growth  of  ideas,  but 
it  cannot  be  exchanged  for  another  by 
revolution  without  grievance — perhaps 
irreparable  hurt  to  the  nation’s  life.” 
Grant  saw  that  most  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  United  States  were  due  to  the 
violent  severance  of  continuity,  to  her 
imprudent  casting  away  of  many  tradi¬ 
tions  and  priceless  inheritances.  He  stood 
four-square  for  complete  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  not  in  isolation  but  as  one  of 
the  great  group  of  free  nations  who 
boast  a  common  flag,  a  common  sover¬ 
eign,  a  common  language,  a  common  love 
of  freedom  and  progress,  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  his 
statesmanly  vision  so  clearly  shown  as 
in  this  early  recognition  of  Canada’s 
place  in  the  Empire,  or  is  his  power  of 
moulding  public  opinion  so  strikingly 
demonstrated  as  in  the  spread  of  this  gos¬ 
pel,  not  in  Canada  alone,  but  in  Britain, 
and  in  the  Dominions  across  the  seas. 
When  he  visited  Australia  in  1888,  that 
country  was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
His  vision  of  a  Commonwealth  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Nations  captivated  it  and  did  more 
than  a  little  to  determine  its  place  within 
the  Empire. 

To-day  we  are  witnessing  the  mate¬ 
rialization  of  Grant’s  vision — the  dream 
of  Raleigh,  the  ideal  of  Chatham,  crushed 
in  Britain  by  the  American  revolution 


but  preserved  by  the  founders  of  Canada 
to  be  realized  in  our  day. 

And  so,  on  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
his  masterful  personality  impressed  itself 
deeply ;  wherever  he  turned  he  was  a 
recognized  leader.  Perhaps  as  one  of 
Grant’s  boys  I  may  be  thought  to  be  pre¬ 
judiced.  Had  I  time  I  could  quote  out¬ 
side  testimony  to  his  position  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  sons  of  Canada,  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  churchman,  as  an  orator, 
as  a  moulder  of  opinion,  as  an  education¬ 
alist. 

But  great  as  he  was  in  other  lines,  it  is 
as  an  educationalist  that  he  was  supreme ; 
and  Queen’s  is  his  monument — a  true 
university,  a  true  “society”  of  learning 
and  productive  scholarship.  Queen’s  is 
impressed  with  his  character,  which  gives 
her  a  personality  of  her  own,  so  that  each 
student  passing  through  receives  her  hall¬ 
mark. 

Out  of  a  small  unknown  college  with¬ 
out  endowment,  Grant  created  a  great 
university — great  in  spirit,  great  in  in¬ 
spiration,  great  in  loyalty — loyalty  to 
Queen’s,  loyalty  to  country,  loyalty  to  Em¬ 
pire,  loyalty  to  scholarship,  loyalty  to 
ideals — the  ideal  of  service,  disinterest¬ 
ed,  unselfish,  devoted  service.  That  spirit 
has  been  Queen’s  notable  contribution  to 
education ;  that  spirit  has  made  her  great 
among  universities,  a  power  in  the  land 
that  will  enduce  and  expand  so  long  as 
the  Queen’s  spirit  endures. 

It  is  for  us,  graduates  of  Queen’s,  to 
cherish  and  foster  and  revivify  that 
spirit. 

Long  may  it  live  and  flourish,  Grant’s 
spirit — the  spirit  of  Queen’s ! 


NOTE  TO  MEDICALS 

A  Class  A,  130  bed,  general  hospital  in  Minnesota  requires  an 
experienced  Roentgenologist  and  Pathologist.  Wire  qualifications 
immediately  to  Manager,  Queen’s  Employment  Service. 
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NEW 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

NDER  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mclver,  for  many  years  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  University,  Queen’s  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
to  endow  a  scholarship  in  Arts,  to  be 
known  as  the  Mclver  Scholarship.  A 
delay  in  liquidation  of  the  estate  post¬ 
poned  until  the  present  the  actual  receipt 
of  this  generous  legacy  from  one  of  the 
former  officers  of  the  University. 

The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Welch,  whose 
monument  establishment  on  Princess 
Street,  Kingston,  will  be  well  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  of  the  older  alumni,  has 
also  left  by  will  a  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  found¬ 
ing  a  scholarship  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
open  for  competition  only  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  who  have  served  overseas  in  the 
late  war,  and  of  mechanics  and  labourers. 
These  students  at  the  time  must  be  bona- 
fide  residents  of  the  city  of  Kingston, 
and  preference  must  be  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  soldiers. 

The  Ontario  Hockey  Association  has 
recently  announced  the  grant  of  two 
thousand  dollars  to  each  of  Queen’s  and 
Western  universities  to  establish  schol¬ 
arships  tenable  by  registered  O.  H.  A. 
players  in  good  standing.  The  Queen  s 
scholarship  is  tenable  by  any  Toronto  or 
Eastern  Ontario  player  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  O.  H.  A.  Memorial  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Toronto. 

The  Hon.  J.  A.  Robb,  LL.D.  ’27,  Fed¬ 
eral  Minister  of  Finance,  is  giving  an  an¬ 
nual  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 

V 

scholarship  at  the  University.  It  has 
been  decided  to  divide  the  gift  into  sums 
of  sixty  and  forty  dollars,  to  be  given 
the  Science  students  holding  the  highest 
standings  in  the  final  results  in  English  I. 


ALUMNAE  CONVENE 

THE  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of 
Queen’s  alumnae  was  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  November  10,  in  Convo¬ 
cation  Hall.  It  was  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  plans  for  a  postgraduate  sch'oE 
arship  for  Queen’s  women  and  a  cam¬ 
paign  fund  was  arranged  for.  Miss 
Ferna  Halliday,  Arts  T6,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  scholarship,  and  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Gordon,  Arts  ’05,  in  charge  of 
the  funds. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Hilda  Laird, 
Arts  T8,  entertained  at  tea  in  Ban  Righ 
Hall,  while  in  the  evening  a  dinner  was 
held  in  Grant  Hall,  where  Mrs.  R.  O. 
Sweezey,  Arts  ’09,  presided.  The  gradu¬ 
ating  members  of  Levana  were  guests  of 
honour,  and  the  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Miss  Dorothy  Heneker,  who  spoke 
on  “Seignorial  Days  in  Canada.” 

After  the  dinner  the  following  were 
elected  as  the  executive  for  1929 :  Mrs. 
R.  O.  Sweezey  (Harriet  Watson),  of 
Montreal,  Arts  ’09.  president;  Miss  May 
L.  Chown,  of  Kingston,  Arts  ’ll,  first 
vice-president ;  Miss  Margaret  Clifford 
of  Ottawa,  Arts  ’07,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  E.  McKay  (Eleanor  Minnes) 
of  Brockville,  Arts  T4,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Ada  Birch  of  Kingston,  Arts 
’99,  secretary;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Girdler  (Mar¬ 
garet  Cattanach)  of  Toronto,  Arts  T9, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Hew  Duff  (Helen  To- 
field)  of  Kingston,  Arts  ’24,  archives 
secretary;  Miss  Mary  Macdonnell  of 
Kingston,  Arts  ’09,  past  president;  Miss 
Edna  Poole  of  Toronto,  Arts  ’07,  Mrs. 
J.  Moxley  (Irene  Dunlop)  of  Hamilton, 
Arts  T2,  Mrs.  Edgar  Brown  (Helen 
Craig)  of  Cornwall,  Arts  ’21,  Miss  Jes¬ 
sie  Smith  of  Ottawa,  Arts  ’24,  Miss  May- 
belle  Govan  of  Williamsburg,  Arts  ’25, 
Miss  Margaret  Guthrie  of  Ottawa,  Arts 
’26,  Miss  Irene  Gordon  of  Kingston,  Arts 
’29,  councillors. 
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QUEEN’S 

THEOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

THE  Theological  Conference,  which 
met  at  the  University  during  the 
week  of  October  29,  was  unusually  well- 
attended,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the 
celebrated  scholar,  Dr.  James  Moffatt. 
The  Review  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its 
special  correspondent  a  gifted  writer 
who  bursts  into  song  even  with  the  eso¬ 
teric  lore  of  the  pundits  of  the  Old  Arts 
Building.  But  his  rhyming  none  the  less 
contains  the  meat  of  the  lectures  that 
marked  an  intellectual  feast. 

Professor  W .  A.  Mackintosh. 

If  all  the  comforts  we  enjoy 
Are  based  on  pain  of  others, 

And  social  gain  can  come  when  we 
Have  trampled  on  our  brothers, 

How  shall  we,  then,  with  any  sense 
Proclaim  our  faith  in  Providence? 

Professor  James  Moffatt. 

How  stands  it  now  with  Paul  and  such 
In  days  when  all  men  know  so  much? 
For  our  instruction,  not  our  witticism, 
We  should  employ  the  Higher  Criticism — 
What  in  the  Bibble  marks  a  stage, 

The  limitations  of  an  age, 

And  what  is  there  transcending  time, 
Unchanged,  eternal  and  sublime? 

Professor  W .  G.  Jordan. 

Professor  Jordan  made  review 
Of  sundry  volumes  strange  but  new. 

Professor  J.  R.  Watts. 

How  should  we  worship  God,  and  why? 
It  makes  a  difference  rather 
Profound  whether  we  God  descry 
As  Fate  or  King  or  Father — 

Where  there’s  no  more  reality, 

We  dare  not  use  old  phrases ; 

We  must  shun  subjectivity 
In  sermons,  prayers  and  praises — 

Not  only  Churches  should  be  neat, 

But  spirits  also  fair  and  tidy ; 

The  faith  of  Sunday,  when  we  meet, 

Must  work  on  Saturday  and  Friday. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Kyte. 

The  Bible  is  a  printed  book, 

Now  bound  in  gloomy  leather; 

Once  Wyclif’s  valour  lit  the  flame, 

And  Caxton  fired  the  heather. 

Professor  Moffatt. 

The  Bible  surely  is  inspired; 

But  what  is  inspiration? 

We  certainly  are  not  required 

To  hold  in  isolation 

The  visions  of  the  Hebrew  seer; 

For  elsewhere  too  is  beauty; 

And  pagans  far  and  pagans  near 
Have  taught  mankind  its  duty — 

If  Paul  is  hard  to  understand, 

He  wrote  to  be  intelligible; 

For  Scripture  the  obscure  was  banned, 
And  obscurantism  ineligible. 

Its  ancient,  simple  drift  to  find 
Is  worth  (for  us)  some  serious  grind — 
The  open  secret  of  the  Christian  mystery 
Is  God  made  manifest  in  history. 

Rev.  H.  Mick. 

O  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  and  John 
Were  wont  to  guard  my  bed; 

Now  Mark  and  “Q”  I  call  upon 
And  Proto-Luke  instead. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Gordon. 

The  world  was  one  and  Roman  too ; 
Italian,  Greek,  Gaul,  Nubian,  Jew 
Jostled  each  other  daily,  and  the  saws 
Of  sages,  Eastern,  Western  without  pause 
Sped  round  the  whispering  earth ;  the 
stage 

Was  set  for  th’  dawning  of  a  better  age; 
Saints,  magi,  shepherds  from  afar 
Salute  the  bright  and  morning  Star. 

Professor  Moffatt. 

NowTatian  was  a  seeker 
After  the  fount  of  light; 

He  sipped  from  every  beaker, 

Nor  slaked  his  appetite, 

Till  in  his  sad  predicament 
He  met  our  Ancient  Testament; 

For  him  like  others  this  sufficed 
To  be  a  door  to  lead  to  Christ — 

How  much  we  risk  when  we  are  ready 
To  broadcast  Scripture  to  humanity ! 

For  some  have  found  it  passing  heady, 
And  used  it  without  sense  or  sanity. 

But  whoso  reads  with  pure  intent, 

His  reading  is  a  sacrament. 
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Professor  N.  Micklem. 

The  reporter  offers  due  apology 
That  he  was  bogged  in  much  theology. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Sisco. 

The  flowers  of  worship  should  be  set  in 
order 

And  fair  and  trim  like  an  old  English 
border. 

Professor  Moffatt. 

“The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,” 

Thus  first  men  said ;  and  then 
“The  Bible  holds  the  Word  of  God 
As  written  down  by  men.” 

“The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,” 

Can  we  so  speak  to-day  ? 

Yes,  for  the  Bible  really  is 
That  which  it  would  convey. 

The  Bible’s  not  infallible; 

Mistakes  are  plain  to  see; 

Yet  through  the  Bible  I  may  know 
What  Christ  would  say  to  me. 

Thus  between  God  and  man  this  Writ 
Is  made  a  place  of  tryst 
And  thus  it  is  a  sacrament 
Between  the  soul  and  Christ. 


HONORARY  GRADUATES 
OF  OCTOBER,  1928 

Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  LL.D.,  was 
born  seventy  years  ago  at  Farringdon, 
Berks,  England,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Hurstpierpoint.  He  came 
to  Canada  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
proceeding  to  the  Niagara  peninsula, 
where  for  seventeen  years  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  grower.  During  these  years 
he  was  a  frequent  lecturer  to  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institutes  and  for  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  In  1900  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  agricultural  activities  to  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  where  he  soon  became  a 
leader  in  the  community,  being  elected 
Mayor  of  Grand  Forks  in  1903.  In  the 
general  election  of  the  next  year  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rell  contested  Yale  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  but  was  defeated.  Four  years 
later  he  won  the  constituency,  and  at  the 


change  of  government  in  1911  entered  the 
cabinet  of  our  present  Chancellor,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  as  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  On  the  formation  of  the  Union 
government  in  1917  Mr.  Burrell  became 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Secretary  of  State, 
and  in  1920  Minister  of  Customs  and  In¬ 
land  Revenue.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
retired  from  public  life  to  become  Par¬ 
liamentary  Librarian. 

>k  >k  ^ 

Rev.  Canon  Joseph  Etienne  Emile 
Chartier,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lie.  Litt., 
S.Th.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  and  Vice-Rector  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montreal,  was  born  in  St.  Hya- 
cinthe,  Que.,  in  1876.  He  attended  the 
seminary  in  that  city,  and  later  graduated 
from  Laval,  Rome,  and  Paris,  besides 
studying  in  Athens.  He  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  St.  Hyacinthe  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  for  twenty  years  laboured 
there  until  he  was  called  to  Montreal  in 
1914.  In  his  new  position  he  took  a  most 
active  part  in  founding  the  new  univer¬ 
sity,  visiting  Rome  on  two  occasions  to 
assist  in  the  process  by  which  the  old 
Montreal  branch  of  Laval  University 
became  the  independent  University  of 
Montreal.  Canon  Chartier  is  a  member 
of  the  Chapter  of  Montreal  Cathedral, 
and  was  president  of  the  conference  of 
Canadian  universities  this  year.  He  was 
director  of  the  Revue  Canatfienne  for 
fifteen  years ;  he  is  a  contributor  to  all  che 
French- Canadian  reviews ;  he  is  the  auth¬ 
or  of  Pages  de  combat,  L’ Art  de  l’ expres¬ 
sion  litt er air e,  Litterature  Canadienne- 
frangaise ,  and  other  important  literary 
and  historical  works.  McGill  has  also 
conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him. 

*  5k  *  * 

Doctor  William  Henry  Nichols, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
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N.Y.,  and  came  of  Puritan  ancestry.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  his  native  city,  from  which 
he  graduated  into  New  York  University, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
1870  and  M.S.  in  1873.  Since  his  gradu¬ 
ation  he  has  been  a  manufacturing  chem¬ 
ist,  a  copper  refiner,  and  smelter,  winning 
for  himself  an  outstanding  position  in 
American  industry.  His  interests  have 
extended  beyond  those  of  his  profession, 
until  now  when  he  holds  high  office  in 
the  Nichols  Copper  Company,  the  Allied 
Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Chemical  Company,  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  Bank,  the  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Read  Phosphate 
Company.  As  his  activities  in  business 
and  finance  developed,  Mr.  Nichols  found 
himself  able  to  serve  more  practically 
the  seats  of  learning  with  which  he  had 
maintained  constant  contact.  He  is  an 
honorary  graduate  of  Lafayette,  New 
York,  Columbia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Tufts 
universities.  He  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  and  a  trustee  of 
New  York  University.  During  the  war 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Chemicals,  an  important  subsidiary  of 
the  American  National  Defence  Council. 
He  was  the  incorporator  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  was  president  of 
the  international  congress  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  in  1912,  when  the  King  of 
Italy  created  him  a  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  Later  he 
was  made  a  Knight  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazarus.  His  contacts  with  Canada, 
apart  from  industry,  were  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  long  and  intimate  friendship 
with  our  late  Chancellor,  Dr.  James 
Douglas.  For  many  years  Dr.  Nichols 
has  spent  his  summers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingston,  and  recently  presented  his  lux¬ 
urious  summer  home,  Nokomis  Lodge, 
to  the  Kingston  General  Hospital, 


DR.  O.  D.  SKELTON 
NEW  RECTOR 

ON  the  completion  of  Dr.  Coverdale’s 
term  of  office  as  Rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Alma  Mater  Society  has  nomi¬ 
nated  Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  as  his 
successor.  The  retirement  of  Dr.  Cover- 
dale,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  sever  his  con¬ 
nections  with  the  University. 


OSCAR  D.  SKELTON,  Arts  ’99 


Dr.  Coverdale  was  born  in  Kingston, 
but  graduated  B.A.  and  D.Sc.  from  Gen¬ 
eva  College  in  Pennsylvania,  rising  rap¬ 
idly  to  a  position  of  eminence  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  and  business  executive. 
He  is  best  known  to  Canadians  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
and  retains  his  Kingston  affiliations 
through  his  summer  residence  at  Le- 
moine’s  Point.  Queen’s  bestowed  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  on  Dr.  Coverdale  in 
1922. 

Dr.  Skelton  needs  even  less  introduc¬ 
tion.  One  of  Queen’s  most  distinguished 
sons,  he  became  full  professor  in  1908, 
nine  years  after  his  graduation,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dr.  Adam  Shortt  at  the  head  of  the 
Political  Science  department.  Those  who 
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have  sat  under  Dr.  Skelton  consider  it 
one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  their 
college  careers,  and  the  outside  world  of 
scholars  knows  him  as  one  of  our  most 
meticulous  and  productive  historians. 
He  is  especially  an  authority  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Canadian  transportation,  and  his 
life  of  Sir  Alexander  Galt  and  biography 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are  final  works  on 
those  subjects.  For  the  past  few  years 
Dr.  Skelton  has  held  his  present  office, 
and  his  influence  is  clearly  discernible  in 
Canadian  external  policy. 


"DEMOCRACY 
IN  SPORT” 

UNDER  the  above  heading  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  recently  drew 
attention  to  the  present  trend  in  the 
universities  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  elimination  of  distinctions  between 
* ‘major”  and  “minor”  sports.  The  feel¬ 
ing  at  these  colleges  apparently  is  that 
the  time,  energy,  and  ability  demanded 
by  the  minor  sports  often  equal  or  exceed 
those  of  the  major,  that  the  former  there¬ 
fore  merit  as  grea£  recognition  as  do  the 
latter,  and  that  the  removal  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  the  various  kinds  of  ath¬ 
letics  will  do  much  to  encourage  all 
young  men  or  women  to  participate  in 
some  sport.  The  proposed  plan  is  that 
boxing,  wrestling,  fencing,  swimming, 
water  polo,  tennis,  lacrosse,  etc.,  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  system  of  awarding 
Insignia  as  applies  to  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  track,  and  (in  Canada) 
hockey. 

This  newly-adopted  creed  is  one  that 
has  much  in  its  favour;  but  it  quite  evi¬ 
dently  is  one  that  is  best  suited  to  large 
institutions,  where,  with  the  great  num¬ 


ber  of  participants  in  minor  sports,  com¬ 
petition  is  keen  and  the  winning  of  a 
place  on  a  team  correspondingly  merito¬ 
rious.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  no¬ 
distinction  policy  is  probably  the  better. 

At  Queen’s  the  major  sports  are  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  and  hockey;  and  in  these 
sports  a  large  gold  Q  is  awarded  to  such 
members  of  the  senior  Intercollegiate 
teams  as  have  participated  in  four  or 
more  Intercollegiate  games.  In  addition, 
Intercollegiate  crests  are  given  to  the 
members  of  any  of  these  teams  win¬ 
ning  a  senior  championship.  In  the 
other  sports,  such  as  boxing,  wrestling, 
fencing,  track,  tennis,  etc.,  the  procedure 
is  to  award  the  large  gold  Q  only  to  such 
members  of  the  teams  as  win  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  titles  for  their  particular  events. 
In  the  latter  group  of  sports  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  teams  to  those 
taking  part  in  the  sports  is  so  large  that 
it  is  felt  that  the  awarding  of  Q’s  to  all 
would  not  properly  maintain  their  estab¬ 
lished  standard.  A  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  dropping  of  Association 
football  at  Queen’s  some  few  years  ago 
particularly  emphasizes  the  above  point. 
In  this  sport  it  was  latterly  very  difficult 
to  have  even  enough  players  turn  out  to 
form  a  team,  and  to  grant  senior  insignia 
to  the  members  of  such  a  team,  were  it 
assembled,  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  other  Intercollegiate  squads.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  girls’  hockey  and  basketball 
teams  winning  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  In¬ 
tercollegiate  games  are  awarded  gold  Q’s 
slightly  smaller  than  those  given  to  the 
men. 

It  would  appear  that  it  will  be  some 
time  before  Queen’s  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  a  more  extensive  distribution 
of  athletic  insignia  which  is  now  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  universities. 
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A1  urrmi  Association 
President 

UPON  completion  of  his  term  as 
president  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association,  Mr.  R.  O.  Sweezey  of  Mont¬ 
real  has  been  duly  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Meiklejohn  of  Kingston. 

The  successful  voyage  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  through  its  first  two  years — the  pre¬ 
carious  ones — was  due  in  no  small  part 
to  the  efifective  launching  of  the  Review 
in  its  early  days,  when  the  guiding  hand 
was  that  of  our  first  president. 

Mr.  Sweezey,  who  is  a  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  by  profession  and  a  son-in-law  of 
Professor  John  Watson,  has  for  some 
years  been  a  growing  influence  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  interests  of  Quebec,  and  lat¬ 
terly  a  prominent  figure  in  the  field  of 
power  development  in  that  province.  He 


belongs  to  Science  ’08,  and  has  always 
retained  his  interest  in  Queen’s. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn  is  a  business  man  of 
unusually  high  repute.  He  is  district 
manager  at  Kingston  for  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  Life,  and  no  man  has  been,  more  ac¬ 
tive  in  community  service  or  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  University,  of  various  of 
whose  boards  he  is  a  valued  member. 

Congratulations 

WE  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  Mcr 
Gill  hearty  congratulations  on  win¬ 
ning  the  Intercollegiate  football  cham¬ 
pionship,  particularly  after  one  of  the 
most  stubborn  fights  that  the  union  has 
known.  This  year’s  contest  was  signifi¬ 
cant  in  that  both  visiting  teams  won  their 
games  at  the  Richardson  Stadium,  a  feat 
which  neither  of  them  had  been  able  to 
do  for  several  years  and  which  the  Red 
team  had  never  hitherto  accomplished. 
The  consistent,  steady  playing  of  this 
year’s  champions  under  differing  weather 
conditions  was  responsible  for  their 
earned  victory. 

Toronto  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  “Orphans,” 
who  have  sustained  this  year  the  prestige 
of  student  football,  not  only  by  winning 
the  championship  of  the  O.  R.  F.  U.  but 
by  displaying  in  the  semi-finals  with 
Tigers  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of 
football  courage  that  the  game  has  seen. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  that  none 
of  ’Varsity’s  O.  R.  F.  U.  champions  was 
debarred  from  Intercollegiate  football  by 
the  four-year  rule. 

To  our  own  Juniors  honour  is  also  due. 
It  is  an  unusual  year  these  times  when 
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no  championship  comes  to  Queen’s,  and 
this  season  the  youngsters  very  splendidly 
maintained  our  honourable  record  by  win¬ 
ning  the  Intercollegiate  championship  of 
their  class. 

Election 

Information 

ai  wish  we  could  have  some  informa- 

1  tion  about  the  various  nominees  for 
the  University  administrative  boards  for 
whom  we  are  from  time  to  time  called 
upon  to  vote.  As  it  is,  we  have  either 
to  vote  blindly  or  not  at  all.’’ 

The  above  is  the  gist  of  different  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  same  idea  that  have 
reached  the  Alumni  Office  during  the 
past  year  or  two,  and  which  have  been 
repeated  on  some  of  the  alumni  records 
forms  recently  received. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  for  some  knowledge  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  whom  they  are  expected  to  vote 
certainly  seems  a  logical  one.  Possibly 
the  lack  of  such  knowledge  in  the  past 
has  been  to  some  extent  responsible  for 
the  relatively  small  proportion  of  our 
graduates  returning  their  ballots.  To  vote 
when  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  some 
or  all  of  the  nominees  w-hose  names  are 
listed  is  a  procedure  which  no  doubt 
many  consider  quite  inane. 

The  Review  realized  something  of  this 
deficiency  last  year,  and  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Trustees  it  published  short 
sketches  of  the  careers  and  occupations 
of  the  candidates  who  had  accepted  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  Board.  It  proposes  to  do 
the  same  this  year,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  close  of  nominations  will  pre¬ 
sent  short  biographies  of  those  whose 
names  will  appear  on  the  Trustee  ballot, 
which  will  close  on  March  31.  By  this 
means  can  the  condition  of  “voting  in  the 
dark”  or  not  at  all  be  somewhat  allevi¬ 
ated. 


It  might  be  mentioned  just  here  that 
every  graduate  has  a  vote.  The  election 
of  graduate  representation  does  not  rest 
in  the  hands  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
Therefore,  while  submitting  what  facts 
it  can  and  while  hoping  that  the  men  or 
women  whose  advice  to  the  University 
will  be  most  valuable  may  be  elected,  it 
is  not  within  the  ethical  rights  of  the 
Association  or  the  Review  to  offer  advice 
as  to  who  should  be  elected. 

ffNow  is  Ihc 
Appointed  Time” 

IT  hardly  seems  possible,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  quite  true  ...  the  October 
and  November  issues  of  the  Review  said 
absolutely  nothing  about  alumni  fees. 

This  omission  on  two  occasions  will 
probably  be  laid  to  temporary  amnesia, 
carelessness,  or  sundry  other  causes,  but 
really  none  of  these  is  to  blame.  It  was 
a  premeditated  move — sort  of  keeping 
the  stage  clear  for  a  dramatic  announce¬ 
ment  upon  this  most  important  subject 
in  the  December  number. 

And  here  it  is : 

You  have  received  your  Alumni  Rec¬ 
ord  Forms,  with  subscription  blanks  for 
1929  attached.  Have  you  sent  in  your 
three  or  your  fifty  dollars  yet?  The  re¬ 
sponse  so  far  has  been  most  encouraging. 
Several  hundred  fees  have  already  been 
received.  If  yours  is  not  among  them, 
why  not  make  yourself  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  of  an  Annual  or  Life  Membership  in 
your  alumni  association?  Each  includes 
subscription  to  the  Review.  We  are  sure 
you  will  never  regret  your  co-operation. 
“Now.  is  the  appointed  time.” 

Our  Contributors 

« 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Hutcheon,  M.A., 
D.D.,  is  a  brilliant  Queen’s  graduate  of 
a  brilliant  Queen’s  decade — the  nineties. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  ’92.  For 
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the  past  fourteen  years  he  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology,  ethics,  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  religion  at  Meadville  Theological 
College,  a  distinguished  Unitarian  school 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Before  going  to  the  United  States  Dr. 
Hutcheon  held  pastoral  charges  in  Ottawa 
and  Toronto.  A  volume  on  “Frankness 
in  Religion”  from  Dr.  Hutcheon’s  pen  is 
about  to  be  published  by  Macmillan’s. 
Dr.  Hutcheon  maintains  his  Canadian 


affection  and  spends  every  summer  at  his 
beautifully  located  cottage  at  Cloyne, 
Ont.,  near  Bon  Echo.  Dr.  Hutcheon  has 
been  assisted  in  preparing  this  paper  on 
Professor  McNaughton  by  Mr.  Peter  F. 
Munro,  Arts  ’98,  inspector  of  public 
schools  at  Toronto,  and  by  Professor  D. 
R.  Keys,  M.A.,  professor  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  who  was  a 
colleague  of  Professor  McNaughton  at 
that  college. 
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SOME  RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  DOUGLAS  LIBRARY 


Bashford,  H.  H. — Vagabonds  in  Peri- 
gord.  1914. 

Bradwin,  E.  W. — The  Bunkhouse  Man. 
1928.  A  study  of  the  lumberman  and 
his  manner  of  life.  Very  vivid,  inter¬ 
esting  and  authoritative. 

Brightfield,  M.  F. — -Theodore  Hook 
and  his  Novels.  1928. 

Caldwell,  H.  R. — Blue  Tiger.  1925. 
Strange  tales  of  a  missionary  in  China 
who  went  after  local  demons  with  a 
gun  and  did  some  wonderful  shooting 
for  converts. 

Clark,  J.  G. — Radium  in  Gynaecology. 
1927. 

Dickenson,  T.  H. — Outlines  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Drama.  1927. 

Dukes,  Ashley — Drama.  1926. 

Garland,  Hamlin — Book  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian.  1923.  Illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington.  A  fascinating 
book. 

Graves,  Robert — Poetic  Unreason.  1925. 

Grein,  J.  T. — New  World  of  the  Thea¬ 
tre,  1923-1924.  1924. 

Hankin,  St.  John — Plays.  2  vols.  1923. 


Ker,  W.  P. — Form  and  Style  in  Poetry. 
1928. 

Lacy,  Alex.  —  Pixerecourt  ^  and  the 
French  Romantic  Drama.  1928.  The 
relation  of  Drama  to  Melodrama  “dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.” 

Lawrence,  W.  W. — Beowulf  and  Epic 
Tradition.  1928. 

Mackenzie,  W.  R. — Ballads  and  Sea- 
songs  from  Nova  Scotia.  1928.  Genu¬ 
ine  “blue-nose”  ballads  and  deep-sea 
shanties. 

Marston,  W.  M. — Emotions  of  Normal 
People.  1928. 

Ray,  J.  E.  —  Things  Seen  in  Canada. 
1928. 

Rowley,  O.  R. — Anglican  Episcopate  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  1928. 

Woofter,  T.  J.  —  Negro  Problems  in 
Cities.  1928.  A  very  valuable  survey 
of  conditions  in  the  U.  S.  A.  under  the 
headings  of  Neighborhoods,  Housing, 
Schools,  Recreations. 

Yeigh,  Frank — 5000  Facts  about  Can¬ 
ada.  1928. 


Special  lists  of  books  in  the  library  or  in  publication ,  on  any 
topic ,  will  be  supplied  on  request  at  any  time. 
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THE  annual  Medical  Dance  on  Fri¬ 
day,  November  23,  rose  to  the  high 
standard  set  by  its  predecessors.  The 
visiting  orchestra  from  Toronto  cap¬ 

tured  and  enhanced  the  gay  and  seduc¬ 
tive  spirit  of  the  evening,  and  the  moulin 
rouge  on  the  platform,  grinding  out  its 
revolutions  under  conscripted  freshman- 
power,  suggested  either  Holland  or 
Montmartre. 

The  ladies  and  their  charms  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  the  more  intellectual  fare 
of  the  annual  Aesculapian  Dinner  on  the 
following  night,  though  the  fare  was  for¬ 
tunately  not  exclusively  ideological.  The 
orchestra  was  assisted  in  its  efforts  by  the 
singing  of  Dr.  R.  R.  MacGregor,  Med. 
’21,  and  the  sixth-year  quintet.  After 
the  toast  to  the  King,  the  Medical  Profes¬ 
sion  was  proposed  by  Col.  A.  Macphail, 
and  was  replied  to  in  kind  by  Prof.  L.  J. 
Austin.  The  battle  of  these  celebrated 
men  was  as  witty  and  pithy  as  would  be 
expected  from  such  valiant  military  and 
epigrammatic  warriors.  Col.  Macphail 
punctured  the  Rotarian  bubble  of  medi¬ 
cal  humanitarianism ;  Dr.  Austin  restored 
medical  prestige  on  the  basis  of  hard 
work  and  concrete  achievement. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Nichols  of  the  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  Journal  proposed  the  toast  to 
the  University,  and  it  was  very  pleasant 
to  hear  of  our  own  greatness  from  an¬ 
other,  who,  though  not  a  Queen’s  man, 
had  come  within  the  wide  orbit  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  Grant.  Principal  Taylor  in  his  reply 
commented  upon  the  newly  recognized 
high  standard  of  our  Medical  School. 
Dr.  Melvin,  speaking  for  the  Dean,  who 
could  not  be  present,  proposed  the  toast 
to  Sister  Universities,  referring  to  the 
Dominion  Council  as  a  scene  of  competi¬ 
tion  among  these  universities  analogous 
to  the  football  field.  Dr.  Miller  in  toast¬ 
ing  the  Undergraduates  remarked  on  the 
unhappy  fact  that  there  are  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  Queen’s  medical  graduates 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Journal  has  analysed  the  registra¬ 
tion  according  to  geographical  origins, 
and  has  found  that  every  Canadian  pro¬ 
vince  is  represented  among  this  year’s 
undergraduates,  as  well  as  eleven  states 
of  the  American  union,  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Cau¬ 
casus. 

*  *  *  * 

The  S.  C.  A.  was  able  to  welcome  Rev. 
Russell  Maltby,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  in  England,  over  the  week¬ 
end  of  October  12-14.  Mr.  Maltby  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  leaders  of  student 

religious  opinion  of  the  day. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  evening  of  November  8  the 
Newman  Club  of  Queen’s  University 
held  its  annual  freshmen’s  reception  in 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  Hall,  where  a 
large  and  merry  throng  enjoyed  the  danc¬ 
ing.  Father  McCabe,  Dr.  W.  W.  Gib¬ 
son,  Med.  ’04,  Dr.  F.  J.  O’Connor,  Med. 
’06,  and  President  P.  J.  Maloney,  Med. 
’31,  of  Eganville,  Ont.,  spoke  briefly. 

*  *  *  * 

The  administration  is  tightening  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  which  de¬ 
mand  87  V2  per  cent,  attendance  at  classes 
and  laboratories  in  Science  and  80  per 
cent,  in  Arts.  In  Medicine,  where  some 
of  the  junior  years  had  been  sloping  in  a 
body,  it  has  been  decided  that  on  each 
occasion  when  the  bulk  of  a  class  absents 
itself  without  arrangement  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor  then  the  pass  requirement  for  that 
class  will  be  raised  one  per  cent. 

*  *  *  * 

This  autumn,  for  the  first  time,  for¬ 
mal  November  hour  exams  have  been 
introduced  to  Queen’s  in  the  junior 
classes  of  each  department  in  Arts.  They 
count  in  the  final  results,  do  not  add  to 
the  work  of  the  term,  and  are  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  of  urging  the  junior  members 
of  the  University  to  “do  their  Christmas 
study  early.”  Such  tests  are  a  feature 
of  American  college  life. 
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ATHLETICS 

By  T.  A.  M.  HULSE,  Sports  Editor 


Foolball 

ANOTHER  football  season  has  closed. 

And  once  again,  with  the  exception 
of  the  champion  Tigers  of  Hamilton, 
pre-season  “dope”  has  proved  inaccurate. 
Among  the  “cinches”  who  fell  by  the  way- 
side  in  the  rugby  race  were  Balmy  Beach, 
the  1927  Dominion  champions,  who  met 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  ’Varsity  “Or¬ 
phans,”  and  the  mighty  Tricolour  team, 
Intercollegiate  champions  of  1927,  who 
went  down  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
red-clad  warriors  from  McGill. 

For  Queen’s  the  senior  race  was  disap¬ 
pointing.  Pre-season  favourites,  they 
started  poorly,  worked  up  to  a  spectacular 
anticlimax  in  the  game  at  Toronto,  and 
then  wilted  in  the  final.  The  highlight 
of  the  season  from  our  point  of  view 
was  the  ’Varsity  game  at  Toronto.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  game  the  Blue  and 
White  team  completely  outplayed  the 
Tricolour  and  led  4-0  at  half-time.  In 
the  second  half  Queen’s  gave  the  great¬ 
est  display  of  football  seen  this  year  in 
the  college  series.  By  staging  the  most 
spectacular  come-back  ever  witnessed  at 
the  ’Varsity  Stadium,  they  handed  To¬ 
ronto  a  16-4  defeat.  Three  minutes  after 
play  had  started  Kilgour  blocked  a  ’Var¬ 
sity  kick.  On  a  quick  formation  a  Sut- 
ton-to-Carter  play  sent  Howie  over  for 
a  touch,  which  was  converted.  In  quick 


succession  Queen’s  scored  another  touch, 
“Unk”  Durham  crossing  the  ’Varsity  line 
after  a  run  of  forty  yards,  in  which  he 
shook  off  some  half  dozen  tacklers.  In 
the  last  quarter  Carter  kicked  for  a  field- 
goal  and  a  rouge. 

After  their  display  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto  Queen’s  were  now  natural  fa¬ 
vourites.  and  McGill  were  conceded  little 
chance  to  win  at  the  Richardson  Stadium. 
Tricolour  supporters  jubilantly  predicted 
another  championship,  and  Montreal 
money  was  as  scarce  as  ice  in  the  Sahara. 
Previous  to  the  game  came  the  report 
that  exuberant  McGill  supporters  planned 
to  decorate  the  Queen’s  goal-posts  with 
their  colours.  Accordingly,  some  hun¬ 
dred  students  kept  watch  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night  before  the  battle; 
but  there  was  no  need — with  the  enemy, 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour. 

Saturday  dawned  bleak  and  drear,  with 
a  drizzling  rain.  Undaunted,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  both  teams  jammed  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  Stadium  and  defied  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  to  do  his  worst.  The  rain  ceased. 
But  it  was  too  late !  The  Stadium  was 
literally  a  sea  of  mud;  and  on  a  wet  field 
anything  can  happen.  It  did  happen! 
From  the  kick-off  the  Red  team  assumed 
the  lead.  Tremain’s  long  punt  forced 
Warren  to  rouge.  And  for  the  rest  of 
the  quarter  play  was  largely  in  mid-field, 
due  chiefly  to  Tremain’s  superior  boot- 


QUEEN’S  SENIOR  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

H.  Brown  (Manager),  C.  Mundell  (Asst.  Coach),  Dr.  Austin  (Doctor),  Jimmy  Bews  (Trainer),  Captain  Britton, 

Monahan,  Handford,  Kilgour,  Nagel,  Caldwell,  Abbott,  Wright,  Basserman. 
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ing.  In  the  second,  after  several  deadly 
line-thrusts,  Carter  kicked  for  Queen’s 
first  point.  Two  minutes  later  McGill 
got  the  big  break  of  the  game.  Doherty, 
playing  outside,  snatched  the  pigskin  from 
Warren  on  the  Queen’s  forty-yard  line. 
The  Tricolour  protested,  but  to  no  avail. 
On  the  next  play  Smythe  sifted  through 
the  right  end  for  twenty-five  yards,  Mc- 
Tear  added  eight  more,  and  then  on  a 
third  down  Tremain  sent  up  an  onside 
kick  which  was  recovered  by  Smythe  in  a 
mass  of  struggling  humanity,  behind  the 
Queen’s  line.  The  half  ended  with  Mc¬ 
Gill  leading  6-1. 

The  second  half  was  a  nip-and-tuck 
battle.  Queen’s  had  the  better  of  the  play 
in  mid-field  and  made  many  gains ;  but 
the  Red  line  invariably  tightened  at  the 
crucial  moment,  and  then  Tremain  would 
hoof  the  ball  out  of  danger,  the  Tricolour 
having  to  begin  the  process  all  over  again. 
In  the  third  quarter  Tremain  kicked 
twice  for  rouges,  and  put  the  game  on 
ice.  Time  after  time  Queen’s  lost  the 
ball,  or  lost  yards  on  reckless  or  fool¬ 
hardy  passes  by  their  over-anxious  back- 
field.  In  the  dying  moments  of  the  game 
Carter  electrified  the  crowd  with  a  forty- 
yard  dash  around  the  right  end.  It  was 
a  vain  effort!  Queen’s  failed  to  pierce 
the  McGill  line,  and  an  attempted  onside 
went  for  the  final  point  of  the  game.  Mc¬ 
Gill  8 — Oueen’s  2. 

On  the  following  Saturday  McGill 
broke  the  home-field  jinx  by  defeating 
’Varsity  in  the  Molson  Stadium,  13-7. 
The  victory  for  McGill  meant  the  end  of 
a  nine-year  struggle  for  the  Intercolle¬ 


giate  football  championship.  No  one  will 
deny  that  they  deserved  the  honours,  for 
they  earned  them  by  playing  clean,  clever, 
consistent  football.  It  was  their  ability 
to  capitalize  the  breaks,  combined  with 
steady,  defensive  tactics,  that  brought 
them  the  title.  McGill’s  triumph  is  a.  good 
thing  for  Intercollegiate  football,  since  it 
gives  balance  to  the  group.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  honours  spread  around  than 
to  have  them  “hogged”  by  any  one  team. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Queen’s  played 
like  in-and-outers,  the  season  was  not  un¬ 
fruitful.  Many  new  players  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  much  experience  was  gained. 
Stuart  at  middle  wing  was  a  splendid 
find;  while  the  work  of  Munro,  of  “Red” 
Gilmore,  and  of  others  among  the  new 
men  bears  great  promise  for  future  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  Juniors 

It  remained  for  the  Juniors  to  bring 
consolation  to  the  disappointed  followers 
of  the  Tricolour.  Fielding  one  of  the 
strongest  teams  ever  entered  in  this  series, 
the  Juniors  marched  triumphantly  through 
to  the  Intercollegiate  title  in  masterful 
fashion. 

In  the  semifinals  they  crushed  Shag’s 
maroon-clad  machine  from  Loyola  Col¬ 
lege  in  a  merciless  manner,  taking  the 
game  in  Montreal,  4-0,  and  the  return 
game,  25-0.  Loyola  were  completely  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  tricky  backfield  work  of 
Day,  Atcheson  and  Alexander,  and  by 
the  smashes  of  Kurtz,  Hall,  Murray,  and 
Hulse  on  the  line. 

In  the  finals  they  defeated  the  muchly 
touted  ’Varsity  Juniors,  and  left  no  doubt 


(Panoramic  Company  Photo) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  RUNNERS-UP,  1928 

Sutton,  Durham,  Agnew,  Jamieson,  Gorman,  Gourley,  Gilmore,  Stuart,  Carter,  Warren,  Munro, 

H.  Batstone  (Asst.  Coach),  0.  Carson  (Coach),  J.  S.  McDonell  (Secretary). 
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QUEEN’S  JUNIOR  FOOTBALL  TEAM, 

H.  Reynolds  (Coach),  Captain  Alexander,  Hulse,  Murray,  Adair,  Kindle,  Stanbury,  Ashley,  Buell,Falkner,  Kurtz. 


as  to  their  superiority.  Queen's  won 
their  home  game,  15-3,  Adair  getting  a 
touch  on  a  'Varsity  fumble,  and  the  rest 
of  the  points  coming  from  the  “elongated 
toe"  of  “Weenie’’  Day,  which  contributed 
two  beautiful  field-goals  to  the  cause. 
'Varsity  could  do  little  with  the  heavy 
Queen’s  line ;  while  Martin,  Mcllroy, 
Buell,  and  Adair  invariably  flattened  the 
Blue-and- White  backs  before  they  could 
get  started.  The  return  game  in  Toronto 
saw  Queen’s  playing  a  defensive  game, 
minus  mudcleats  on  a  muddy  field.  With 
a  twelve-point  lead  the  youngsters  took 
few  chances,  and  played  the  game  safe. 
Martin  secured  a  touch  on  a  loose  ball, 
which  was  converted ;  and  Day  kicked 
for  a  single,  which  gave  Queen’s  a  total 
of  seven  points.  ’Varsity  on  the  other 
hand,  with  everything  to  win  and  nothing 
to  lose,  opened  up  the  game  and  managed 
to  score  two  touches  in  spite  of  the  su¬ 
perb  defence  of  Gib  McKelvey’s  pro¬ 
teges.  The  game  ended  10-7  for  ’Var¬ 
sity,  giving  Queen’s  the  championship, 
22-13. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  team  must  go  to  Coaches  McKelvey 
and  Reynolds,  who  were  tireless  in  their 
efforts  to  teach  the  budding  stars  “inside” 
football. 

The  Juniors  have  a  record  of  which 
they  may  well  be  proud.  They  were  win¬ 
ners  in  five  out  of  the  six  games  played ; 
and  they  amassed  a  total  of  sixty-eight 
points,  while  restricting  their  opponents 
to  nineteen.  The  work  of  Day,  Atche- 
son,  Alexander,  and  Buell  was  especially 
brilliant ;  and  these  boys  will  undoubtedly 
be  heard  from  in  the  higher  series  before 
many  moons  elapse. 


Basketball 

The  countenance  of  Manager  “Chuck” 
Agnew  is  wreathed  in  smiles  whenever  he 
surveys  his  1929'  entry  for  Intercollegiate 
cage  honours.  His  smile  is  justified,  for 
prospects  never  seemed  brighter  for  a 
Tricolour  title.  Under  his  watchful  eye 
the  largest  and  most  promising  squad  to 
turn  out  in  some  years  is  rapidly  round¬ 
ing  into  shape.  And  besides  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  team  strong  squads  will  be  en¬ 
tered  in  the  intermediate  and  junior  series 
of  the  O.  B.  A. 

Of  last  year’s  team,  “Unk”  Durham, 
Ike  Sutton,  Dickey,  Fenwick,  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  and  Fred  Warren  will  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  for  the  new  senior  five.  “Unk” 
will  captain  the  squad;  and  there  is  no 
finer  guard  in  the  game  today.  Last 
year’s  intermediate  team  will  contribute 
Rose  and  Carter;  while  Jamieson  of  Ot¬ 
tawa  Rideaus,  and  Elliott  of  K.  C.  I.  are 
valuable  acquisitions.  As  in  former  years, 
the  team  will  make  an  American  tour 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Boxing,  Wrestling  and  Fencing 

The  Intercollegiate  assault-at-arms  will 
be  held  in  Grant  Hall  in  February,  and 
the  local  “leather-pushers”  and  “rasslers” 
are  quietly  and  effectively  working  to¬ 
wards  the  Intercollegiate  crown,  which 
they  barely  lost  last  year.  Every  work¬ 
out  finds  more  promising  candidates  in 
line,  and  each  day  adds  to  experience  and 
condition.  Last  year  the  team  showed 
the  way  in  wrestling,  and  with  this  sec¬ 
tion  practically  intact  Jimmy  Bews  will 
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(Panoramic  Company  Photo) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONS,  1928 

Hall,  Todd,  Steadman,  Day,  Atcheson,  Agnew,  Mcllroy,  Martin,  Remus,  Marion,  Jack  Powell  (Trainer), 

Len,  Ede  (Asst.  Trainer) . 


have  few  difficulties  to  face.  The  boxers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  successful  in  only 
one  bout,  but  the  work  of  Coach  Jarvis 
was  quite  noticeable.  This  year  the  box¬ 
ers  are  strong,  and  they  are  showing  the 
benefit  of  perseverance,  experience,  and 
professional  coaching.  Interyear  and  in¬ 
terfaculty  assaults  are  being  held  this 
month,  and  competition  is  very  keen  for 
places  on  the  team.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  1929  will  be  a  Oueen’s 
year  in  B.  W.  &  F.  circles. 


After  last  year’s  successful  season  in 
the  intermediate  O.  H.  A.,  the  A.  B.  of 
C.  has  entered  senior,  intermediate  and 
junior  teams  in  that  league.  The  eligible 


members  of  the  intermediates  and  juniors 
will  also  play  Intercollegiate.  The  O.H.A. 
seniors  are  grouped  with  Preston,  St. 
Michael’s  and  ’Varsity;  the  intermedi¬ 
ates  are  in  the  same  group  as  last  year. 
The  seniors  will  be  a  combined  college 
and  city  team  in  the  tricolour  uniform. 
Of  last  year’s  stalwarts  “Baldy”  Quinn, 
“Bubs”  Britton,  Macpherson,  Sheppard, 
Reist,  Johnston,  and  Boland  are  out  for 
positions,  while  Smith,  Lawlor  and  Bell¬ 
ringer  of  the  Limestone  sextette  are  wel¬ 
come  additions.  Bloomfield  of  Regina 
“Pats,”  Atcheson  of  Guelph,  Munro  of 
T.C.C.  juniors,  and  Murphy  of  Bailey- 
bury  will  be  new  contenders  for  places. 

“Senator”  Powell  as  usual  will  be  trainer 
for  the  five  teams. 


Wmm 
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iii 


AT  THE  BRANCHES 


Niagara  Falls 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Niagara 
branch  on  the  evening  of  October 
19  a  thorough  reorganization  inaugurated 
a  new  year  of  activity.  Formal  affiliation 
was  made  with  the  General  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a  dinner- 
dance  in  January.  A  membership  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  which  has  already 
met  with  remarkable  success.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Niagara  district  wili 


come  through  with  a  one  hundred  per 
cent,  membership.  The  Falls  acts  as  a 
federal  branch  for  the  Peninsula,  and  all 
Queen’s  men  and  women  are  advised  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  member  of 
the  executive.  The  officers  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Miss  .Winnifred  Hay,  Arts  ’20, 
Niagara  Falls,  honorary  president;  J.  W. 
Marshall,  Arts  ’98,  Niagara  Falls,  presi¬ 
dent;  G.  A.  Carefoot,  Arts  ’04,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  vice-president;  A.  J.  Strain,  Sc. 
’25,  Niagara  Falls,  secretary-treasurer; 
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committeemen,  Niagara  Falls — Dr.  L.  E. 
Mylks,  Med.  ’03,  H.  G.  Arnold,  Arts  T6, 
Miss  Best,  Miss  Jessie  H.  Maitland,  Arts 
T  5 ;  St.  Catharines — Dr.  G.  H.  Berkeley., 
Arts  T9,  P.  E.  Skinner,  Sc.  T5,  J.  C. 
Moyer,  Sc.  T2;  Thorold — J.  Sears,  Sc. 
’05,  Dr.  C.  B.  Macartney,  Med.  ’ll; 
Ridgeway — M.  I.  Beeshy,  Arts  T5,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Stackhouse,  Med.  T  5  ;  Welland — 
Miss  Jennie  L.  Brennan,  Arts  ’22,  John 
Flower,  Arts  ’23  ;  Bridgeburg — H.  E. 
Thompson,  Arts  ’25,  Rev.  C.  P.  McAr¬ 
thur,  Arts  T4,  Theol.  ’21;  Port  Colborne 
— Miss  Jennie  A.  Kinnear,  Arts  T3. 

Calgary 

ON  September  28  a  very  pleasant 
gathering  of  twenty  alumni  took 
place  at  the  home  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Gibson, 
Med.  ’03,  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  in  honour  of 
Dr.  James  Miller,  Professor  of  Pathology 
at  the  University,  who  was  in  that  city 
lecturing  to  the  Medical  Association. 

Montreal 

THE  Montreal  Queen’s  alumnae  held 
a  dinner  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  November  20,  when 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Gordon,  Arts  ’05,  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  English  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  “Life  at  Oxford.” 
Among  those  at  the  head  table  were  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Hyde  (Bessie  Farrell),  Arts  T 7, 
president  of  the  local  Queen’s  alumnae, 
Mrs.  R.  O.  Sweezey,  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Byers,  president  of  the  Montreal 
Women’s  University  Club,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Burns  (Nerva  McDonald),  Arts  ’94, 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Bennett  (Cecile  Stewart), 
Arts  ’21,  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Blackburn 
(Eileen  Campbell),  Arts  ’20. 

Oflawa 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ottawa 
alumnae,  held  on  October  18  at  the 
Daffodil  Tea  Rooms,  Miss  Charlotte 
Whitton,  Arts  T7,  spoke  on  the  peculiar 


part  which  university  women  may  play 
in  solving  Canadian  national  problems. 
A  most  enjoyable  dinner  and  reunion 
marked  the  occasion.  The  following  are 
the  new  executive:  Mrs.  O.  D.  Skelton 
(Isabella  Murphy),  Arts  ’01,  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Dobson  (Ethel  Nesbit)>  Arts  ’ll, 
Miss  Doris  Heron,  Arts  ’27,  Miss  Eunice 
Simpson,  Arts  ’23,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Farnham,  Arts  ’27. 

Toronto 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  game 
in  Toronto,  the  Toronto  branch  of 
the  Alumni  Association  arranged  to  have 
two  rooms  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  male  graduates 
of  the  University  on  October  26  and  27. 
Here  graduates  registered  and  made  their 
headquarters.  The  energetic  secretary  of 
the  Toronto  Branch  is  G.  C.  Bateman, 
Sc.  ’05,  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Mining 
Association,  and  recently  elected  second 
vice-president  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association. 

*  *  *  * 

QUEEN’S  women  in  Toronto  held 
their  annual  meeting  at  Sherbourne 
House  on  the  evening  of  October  22. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mrs. 
T.  McMillan  (sister  of  the  late  Principal 
Grant),  honorary  president;  Mrs.  R. 
Dowsett  (Jean  Rose),  Arts  T9,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  A.  Foster  (Margaret  Por- 
teous),  Arts  ’23,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Girdler 
(Margaret  Cattanach),  Arts  T9,  and 
Miss  Viola  Davidson,  Arts  T8,  vice-presi¬ 
dents  ;  Miss  Bessie  Macpherson,  Arts 
’24,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  T.  N. 
W  eatherhead  ( Evelyn  Bennington  ) , 
Arts  ’23,  corresponding  secretary;  Miss 
Dora  Stock,  Arts  T4,  treasurer;  Miss 
Ferna  Halliday,  Arts  T6,  social  commit¬ 
tee;  Mrs.  J.  D.  McCrae  (Isabella  Mc- 
Kellar),  Arts  T6,  programme  committee; 
and  Miss  Edna  Poole,  Arts  ’07,  past 
president.  An  enjoyable  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  closed  the  evening. 
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Birlhs 

Campbell — On  January  21,  1928,  to  Nor¬ 
man  Campbell,  Arts  ’22,  and  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Pembroke,  a  daughter  (Dorothy 
Sybil). 

Gilbert — At  Grace  Hospital,  Ottawa,  to 
Rev.  C.  C.  Gilbert,  Arts  ’19,  Theol.  ’24,  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  a  son  (Douglas  William). 

Micklem — To  Professor  N.  Micklem,  of 
the  Theological  College,  and  Mrs.  Micklem, 
a  son. 

Moote — On  Friday,  November  2,  at  the 
parsonage,  Sherkston,  Ont.,  to  Rev.  S.  A. 
Moote  and  Mrs.  Moote  (E.  Grace  Wood), 
Arts  ’16,  a  son  (David  Stanley). 

Morrow — On  Saturday,  October  27,  at 
Lady  Minto  Hospital,  Melfort,  Sask.,  to 
John  H.  Morrow,  Arts  ’20,  principal  of  Mel¬ 
fort  High  School,  and  Mrs.  Morrow,  a  son 
(Bruce  Kenneth). 

Rynard — On  Friday,  October  19,  at  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Orillia,  to  P.  B.  Rynard, 
Med.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  Rynard,  a  son. 

Rystogi — On  November  21,  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y.,  to  C.  A.  Rystogi,  Sc.  ’26,  and 
Mrs.  Rystogi,  a  daughter  (Barbara  Anne). 

Sabine — At  Chicago  Lying-in  Hospital, 
on  September  26,  to  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Sabine, 
Arts  ’17,  and  Mrs.  Sabine,  a  daughter 
(Mary  Ruth). 

Marriacjes 

Clarke — At  Belleville,  Ont.,  on  August 
28,  Helen  G.  Clarke,  Arts  ’24,  to  Rev.  R.  H. 
Rickard,  B.A.,  M.R.E.,  United  Church  min¬ 
ister  at  Pickering,  Ont. 

Holmes-Nobes  —  At  Kingston,  in  St. 
James’  Church,  on  November  3,  Wilhelmina 
Mapley  Nobes,  Arts  ’25,  to  Elbert  Irwin 
Holmes,  Sc.  ’24. 

Keyes — At  Middletown,  N.Y.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Botti,  in  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Church,  Katherine  Edna  Morris  to 
Francis  Gerald  Keyes,  Med  ’27.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Keyes  will  reside  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

McBride — Jandrew — On  October  13,  in  St 
John’s  Church,  Ottawa,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
J.  F.  Gorman,  Catherine  Eileen  Jandrew, 
Arts  ’24,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Jan¬ 
drew,  to  George  Clark  McBride,  Sc.  ’24,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Murphy  —  In  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
Kingston,  on  November  12,  Madelon  J. 
Robbs,  of  Kingston,  to  Clarence  B.  Murphy, 
Sc.  ’28,  of  Montreal. 

Robinson — In  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  April  28, 
Helen  W.  Goring,  M.A.,  to  Jack  S.  Robin¬ 
son,  Sc.  ’27,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Kingston. 


Stewart — At  Runnymede  Church,  Toron¬ 
to,  Laura  Kemp,  of  Toronto,  to  Donald  H. 
Stewart,  Med.  ’24,  of  Hamilton. 

Taber — In  Chicago,  on  November  3,  Vera 
Dentler  Evans  to  Cecil  Samuel  Taber,  Med„ 
’24. 

Webster — At  St.  Clement’s  Church,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.,  on  October  23,  Helen  Eliza,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Rogers,  of  Kingston,  to  William  Roberts 
Webster,  Med.  ’28,  elder  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Webster,  of  Fenelon  Falls, 
Ont.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  reside  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  where  Dr.  Webster  has  a  fine  practice. 

Wynne — On  August  21,  Evelyn  Burman, 
of  New  York  City,  to  William  Harris 
Wynne,  Arts  ’19,  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  LL.B. 
(Lond.),  assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Williams  College. 

Deaths 

Aylesworth — At  Oyen,  Alberta,  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  occurred  the  death  of  Fred.  L. 
Aylesworth,  inspector  of  schools  for  his 
district.  Mr.  Aylesworth  was  born  in 
Odessa,  and  graduated  from  Queen’s  in 
1902.  He  taught  for  several  years  in  On¬ 
tario,  and  was  for  some  time  on  the  public 
school  staff  in  Kingston.  Later  he  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Innisv'ille  High  School,  and 
moved  thence  to  Alberta.  There  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  as  inspector.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Nellie  Riley  of  Cataraqui,  and  by  one  son 
at  the  University  of  Alberta.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Ann  predeceased  him  three  years  ago. 

Dumble — At  Toronto,  on  November  21, 
the  death  occurred  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Dumble  in 
his  eighty-first  year.  Dr.  Dumble  was  born 
in  Cobourg,  Ont.,  entered  Queen’s  from  the 
Peterborough  High  School  in  1866,  and 
graduated  from  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  with  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  C.M.,  in  1870.  He  practised  his  pro¬ 
fession  for  many  years  in  Owen  Sound  and 
in  New  York  City,  but  for  the  past  several 
years  has  resided  on  Markham  Street,  To¬ 
ronto.  Dr.  Dumble  had  been  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  many  will  remember 
and  mourn  their  friend. 

Hanna — On  June  1  died  Miss  Margaret 
Hanna,  of  Edmonton,  who  had  entered 
Queen’s  in  1920  and  attended  Summer 
School.  She  had  been  granted  credit  in  the 
University  for  work  in  Alberta  and  was 
teaching  school  for  the  past  few  years.  She 
had  not  completed  her  course  at  the  time 
of  her  death. 

Marcellus — At  Hamilton,  on  November 
25  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  N. 
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Marcellus,  of  the  Mountain  Sanatorium, 
Hamilton,  Ont.  Dr.  Marcellus  was  born 
at  Williamsburg,  Ont.,  in  1885  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen’s 
in  1909.  Shortly  after  graduation  he  was 
attached  to  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police  and  served  as  medical  officer  for  that 
corps  at  Fort  Churchill.  He  was  later  phy¬ 
sician  at  Port  Nelson  during  the  earlier 
period  of  construction  there.  Latterly  he 
has  been  at  the  Mountain  Sanatorium.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  formerly  Miss 
Clara  Owens  of  Ottawa. 

Norris — At  Ottawa,  early  in  July,  after 
an  illness  of  six  months,  occurred  the  death 
of  I.  T.  Norris,  Arts  ’94,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  mathematics  teachers  in  On¬ 
tario.  Mr.  Norris  had  taught  for  many 
years  in  Ottawa  Collegiate,  being  for  the 
last  part  of  his  career  vice-principal  at  Lis- 
gar,  where  his  extraordinary  success  as  a 
disciplinarian  did  not  militate  against  his 
popularity.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Norris’s 
success  lay  in  his  ability  to  lead  his  stu¬ 
dents’  minds  through  all  the  processes  of 
mathematics,  thereby  making  it  part  of 
their  own  experience  and  not  mere  data  to 
be  memorized.  His  students  include  many 
who  have  become  notable  mathematicians. 
Mr.  Norris  was  also  an  ardent  church  work¬ 
er,  being  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  Chalmers 
Church,  Ottawa,  and  was  prominent  in  all 
good  works,  although  he  shunned  public  life. 
He  was  a  devoted  and  active  friend  of 
Queen’s.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Margaret  Norris,  Arts  ’26. 

Struthers — At  Toronto,  on  April  20,  oc¬ 
curred  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Struthers, 
Arts  ’05.  Dr.  Struthers  had  graduated  from 
Toronto  with  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1897, 
taking  also  a  degree  from  Trinity.  For¬ 
merly  at  Lanark,  he  entered  Queen’s  in 
1900,  graduating  with  an  Arts  degree  in 
1905,  and  later  practised  for  some  years  in 
Toronto.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Lina  Struthers. 

Noles 

1861-1870 

Josiah  Jones  Bell,  Arts  ’64,  and  Mrs.  Bell, 
of  Ottawa,  on  October  16  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  hearty  congratulations  of  all 
Queen’s  alumni.  Mr.  Bell  comes  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Queen’s  family,  and  himself  was 
an  early  graduate  with  honours  in  physics, 
philosophy,  and  natural  history.  His  name 
is  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-second  on  the 
Queen’s  roll,  which  makes  him  one  of  our 
senior  living  graduates.  Mr.  Bell  was  on 
active  service  as  an  officer  in  the  Fenian 
Raid  and  in  the  Red  River  Rebellion  of 
1870,  and  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
“Huron  Signal”  at  Goderich  and  of  the 
“Brockville  Recorder,”  in  days  when  pro¬ 
vincial  journals  carried  much  more  weight 
and  responsibility  than  they  have  main¬ 


tained  in  recent  years  competing  with  the 
large  city  dailies.  Mr.  Bell  later  transferred 
to  the  Civil  Service  as  editor  of  the  Mines 
Branch  at  Ottawa,  where  he  continued  in 
active  service  until  four  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Bell  is  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  poet  Mickle  and  shares  our  felicitations 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

F.  H.  Chrysler,  Arts  ’66,  also  a  member 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  lawyers  of  Ontario.  A  Kingston 
boy,  he  attended  school  at  Bath  and  Port 
Hope  before  entering  Queen’s,  where  he 
had  a  brilliant  career  in  a  class  that  in¬ 
cluded  such  distinguished  men  as  Nathan 
Dupuis,  Peter  Macgregor,  and  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1872  and 
from  that  time  has  practised  in  Ottawa 
principally'*  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  al¬ 
though  he  has  also  represented  the  Domin¬ 
ion  government  in  some  notable  cases.  Mr. 
Chrysler  has  specialized  on  work  before 
the  Railway  Commission,  and  holds  the  un¬ 
usual  honour  of  being  a  life  bencher  of  the 
Ontario  Law  Society. 

1871-1880 

Rev.  James  Cormack,  Arts  ’72,  Theol.  ’75, 
is  retired  and  living  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Glassford,  Arts  ’75,  is  living 
in  Alberni,  B.C. 

Dr.  John  H.  Knight,  Med.  ’80,  is  still 
practising  in  Moose  Jaw. 

1881-1890 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde,  Arts  ’83,  D.Sc.  ’87, 
taught  this  summer  in  the  education  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  schools  of  education  in  the 
south-western  states,  having  a  summer  staff 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Dr.  Dyde’s  son, 
W.  Farrell  Dyde,  Arts  ’ll,  is  a  professor  in 
the  same  school. 

Scott  Griffith,  Arts  ’88,  barrister,  is  in  the 
legal  department  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  at  Toronto.  Formerly  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith  was  a  law  partner  of  Chief  Justice 
Meredith,  and  joined  the  service  of  the 
C.  N.  R.  in  Winnipeg.  He  was  for  a  while 
general  manager  for  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  in  London,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  McTavish,  Arts  ’81,  D.Sc. 
’85,  for  thirty-three  years  pastor  of  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Toronto,  and  for  a 
few  years  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  and  Social  Service  of  the  United 
Church,  retired  last  April. 

1891-1900 

Dr.  J.  Mackintosh  Bell,  Arts  ’99,  LL.D. 
’25,  is  now  managing  director  of  the  Atlas 
Exploration  Corp.,  with  headquarters  at 
Ottawa.  Dr.  Bell  is  president  elect  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association. 

W.  I.  Chisholm,  Arts  ’94,  was  chosen  last 
Easter  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  Ontario 
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Educational  Association  representing  his 
section,  the  inspectors,  and  in  that  capacity- 
will  succeed  to  the  presidency  of  the  whole 
body  next  year. 

George  W.  Clark,  Arts  ’98,  Vancouver, 
was  chosen  in  1928  to  represent  the  H.  S. 
teachers  of  B.  C.  on  the  senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia. 

C.  B.  Fox,  Arts  ’95,  of  the  Aluminum  Ore 
Company,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  last  year  gave 
five  hundred  dollars  to  the  Napanee  Colle¬ 
giate  Institute  to  establish  a  prize  for  the 
highest  proficiency  each  year  in  the  upper 
school.  The  prize  takes  the  form  of  a  hand¬ 
some  medal,  and  this  year  was  won  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Mills,  who  is  now  at  the  University. 

F.  A.  W.  Ireland,  Arts  ’91,  has  been  lo¬ 
cated  for  several  years  in  New  York  City 
as  general  counsel  for  the  Globe  Indemnity 
Company.  He  resides  in  Short  Hills,  N.J. 

Rev.  William  McDonald,  Arts  ’98,  Theol. 
’01,  known  in  those  days  as  “Billy  McDon¬ 
ald,”  has  been  for  two  years  pastor  of  the 
Knox  United  Church  in  Peterborough.  The 
early  years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  in 
eastern  Ontario,  and  for  fourteen  years  he 
was  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Sud¬ 
bury.  He  is  at  present  chairman  of  the 
Peterborough  Presbytery  of  his  church.  He 
is  father  of  W.  Leslie  McDonald,  Arts  ’24, 
Comm.  ’25,  and  of  Marjorie  McDonald,  Arts 
’28. 

R.  J.  Macpherson,  Arts  ’98  (ad  eundum 
degree  from  Man.),  Theol.  ’03,  and  for  two 
years  a  Presbyterian  minister,  has  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years  been  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  now  known  as  Macpherson- 
McCurdy,  Winnipeg,  but  is  now  practically 
retired. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Shortt,  Arts  ’94,  of  Barrie, 
Ont.,  has  been  elected  Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Toronto  and  Kings¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Shortt  is  a  brother  of  Dr.  Adam 
Shortt,  and  had  long  resided  in  Alberta, 
where  he  had  held  high  office  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

Mrs.  Harry  Louis  Stroh  (Amelia  B. 
Brown),  Arts  ’98,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  federation  of  women’s  clubs  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  where  she  has  held  high  office 
in  both  the  local  and  district  organizations. 
Slie  is  also  an  active  church  worker.  Her 
son,  Louis,  will  shortly  enter  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  from  junior  college. 

Melville  B.  Tudhope,  Arts  ’97,  barrister 
at  Orillia,  Ont.,  was  one  of  the  new  K.C.’s 
appointed  in  June  of  this  year. 

1901-1910 

William  Alder,  Sc.  ’07,  is  resident  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  provincial  highways  depart¬ 
ment  at  Durham,  Ont. 

Norman  Anning,  Arts  ’05,  is  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

G,  C.  Bateman,  Sc.  ’05,  Toronto,  secretary 
of  the  Ontario  Mining  Association,  and  one 
of  Queen’s  most  enthusiastic  alumni,  was 
on  November  2  bereaved  by  the  death  of 


his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Agnes 
Rogers,  of  Gananoque. 

Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  Arts  ’02,  Ph.D. 
(Munich),  until  recently  professor  of  micro¬ 
scopic  anatomy  at  Cornell,  has  this  year 
been  appointed  research  professor  of  biol¬ 
ogy  at  Washington  Square  College,  New 
York  University.  He  is  shortly  going  to 
Europe  with  his  family,  and  will  lecture  in 
the  Sorbonne  as  well  as  further  his  investi¬ 
gations  in  cellular  physiology  at  the  College 
do  Frs  nee 

Dr.  Gordon  Chown,  Arts  ’09,  Med.  ’ll, 
has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
section  for  diseases  of  children  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Winnipeg  in  1930. 

Rev.  Alex.  F.  Fokes,  Arts  ’06  (B.D.,  Vic¬ 
toria),  is  United  Church  minister  at  Brins- 
ton,  Ont.  Formerly  Mr.  Fokes  served  at 
Brome,  Que.,  Riceville,  Ont.,  and  Richmond, 
Ont. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brinsley  Foley,  Med.  ’03,  has 
had  a  successful  practice  in  Boston  for  some 
years.  He  did  postgraduate  work  for  three 
years  in  Europe  and  practised  for  a  year  in 
West  Africa. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Fraser,  Med.  ’08,  has  returned 
to  Peru  after  a  vacation  in  Canada. 

Major  J.  R.  Grant,  Sc.  ’06,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  city  council  of  Vancouver  to 
prepare  the  preliminary  design  and  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  new  Burrard  Street  bridge. 
Major  Grant  went  to  Vancouver  in  1911 
after  some  years  with  the  designing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  He  has 
built  several  bridges  in  British  Columbia, 
including  the  Deep  Creek  bridge  on  the 
P.  G.  E.  railway,  the  Kootenay  bridge  at 
Brilliant,  and  the  viaduct  at  the  shore  end  of 
Pier,  B.C.  More  recently  he  has  been  de¬ 
signing  engineer  for  the  Vancouver  water 
board  in  charge  of  the  Seymour  tunnel  and 
the  Vancouver  Heights  reservoir. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Macdonald,  Arts  ’03,  is  minis¬ 
ter  of  Grace-St.  Andrew’s  United  Church  at 
Arnprior,  Ont.  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  for¬ 
merly  Grace  Clark,  Arts  ’04. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Menzies,  Arts  ’10,  Theol.  ’12, 
is  United  Church  minister  at  Russell,  Ont. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Publow,  Med.  ’06,  is  this 
year’s  president  of  the  Picton  Kiwanis. 

George  Reid,  Sc.  ’02,  is  resident  engineer 
of  the  Flin  Flon  branch  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway. 

Charles  Spearman,  Sc.  ’10,  is  a  consulting 
mining  geologist  and  engineer  with  offices 
in  the  Royal  Bank  building  in  Montreal. 
He  is  also  a  graduate  of  Columbia  in  pure 
science  and  has  contributed  from  time  to 
time  various  articles  to  the  technical  maga¬ 
zines. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Templeton,  Med.  ’06,  has  prac¬ 
tised  as  physician  and  surgeon  in  Brandon, 
Man.,  for  some  years.  His  address  is  the 
Prince  Edward  Hotel. 

Dr.  A.  Y.  Thompson,  Arts  ’03,  Med.  ’08, 
is  practising  in  Larimore,  N.D. 
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L.  S.  Williams,  Arts  ’06,  is  district  public 
school  inspector  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

Herbert  Spencer  Wood,  Arts  ’05,  who  has 
been  public  prosecutor  in  Vancouver  for  the 
past  eleven  years,  was  appointed  king’s 
counsel  in  1928. 

E.  S.  Wright,  Arts  ’01,  has  been  practis¬ 
ing  law  for  the  past  fifteen  years  under  his 
own  name  at  Renfrew,  Ont.  Formerly  Mr. 
Wright  had  practised  in  Haileybury  and 
Edmonton. 

1911-1920 

Mrs.  William  Alder  (Beatrice  Helmkay), 
Arts  ’16,  is  doing  supply  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Durham,  Ont. 

O.  G.  Alyea,  Sc.  ’12,  has  returned  from 
Bolivia  and  is  now  at  Trenton,  Ont. 

C.  B.  Bate,  Sc.  ’15,  is  now  contractor’s 
engineer  for  the  “Back  River”  development 
at  Montreal. 

Roy  P.  Bissell,  Arts  ’17,  is  principal  of 
the  Royal  Arthur  School  at  Montreal,  and  is 
this  year’s  president  of  the  provincial  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Protestant  teachers  of  Quebec. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Blacklock,  Arts  T9,  Theol.  ’21, 
has  been  newly  elected  moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Boston  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  U.  S.  A.  In  July  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  young  people’s  conference  for 
the  New  England  Synod  of  that  church. 
Mr.  Blacklock  has  a  church  at  Waltham, 
MaSg 

H.  Gibson  Caldwell,  Arts  ’16,  Comm.  ’22, 
is  now  located  with  the  Silverwood’s  Dairies 
at  London,  Ont. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Cantell,  Sc.  T3,  M.Sc.  ’20, 
(Ph.D.,  Cine.),  has  for  the  past  year  been 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati.  He  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  industrial,  mining,  and  chemical 
plants  and  has  taught  at  Queen’s,  Toronto, 
and  Lehigh,  as  well  as  at  Cincinnati. 

Douglas  M.  Chown,  Arts  T3,  and  Mrs. 
Chown  (Mary  Macphail),  Arts  T7,  were  be¬ 
reaved  on  November  27  by  the  death  of 
their  younger  son,  Alan. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Clegg,  Med.  ’14,  of  London,  has 
been  re-elected  director  of  the  Ontario  Hos¬ 
pital  Association. 

M.  C.  Fleming,  Sc.  T9,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Hardinge  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mining  and 
industrial  machinery  at  York,  Pa. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Gandier  (Nell  M.  Clinton), 
Arts  T7,  lives  in  Claresholm,  Alta.,  where 
her  husband  is  principal  of  the  agricultural 
college. 

Miss  Gladys  Graham,  Arts  T8,  is  teach¬ 
ing  history  at  the  Kingston  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute. 

Charles  Hamm,  Arts  ’18,  has  been  prac¬ 
tising  in  Toronto  since  graduating  from 
Osgoode  Hall  in  1921. 

Dr.  Henry  Hedden,  Med.  T6  and  T8,  has 
been  seven  years  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Hudson,  Arts  ’ll,  was 
this  year  promoted  associate  professor  at 


Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 
Miss  Hudson  after  graduation  attended  the 
school  of  nursing  at  Baltimore  and  acquired 
a  B.Sc.  and  M.A.,  and  a  diploma  in  public 
health  nursing  from  Columbia,  where  she 
became  instructor  as  well  as  conducting 
settlement-house  work  in  New  York.  She 
had  been  assistant  professor  at  Teachers’ 
College  for  five  years. 

T.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  Arts  T6,  recently 
published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  “Eu¬ 
ropean  Elegies,”  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
They  consist  of  translations  from  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  It  is  hailed  as  “unique 
in  the  annals  of  North  American  scholar¬ 
ship.”  He  also  had  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  “Dalhousie  Review”  on  “John 
Bunyan.”  Mr.  Kirkconnell  is  still  professor 
of  English  and  dean  of  residence  at  Wesley 
College,  University  of  Manitoba. 

Roy  E.  Lewis,  Arts  ’15,  of  Gananoque, 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  executive 
of  the  teachers’  association  of  West  Leeds. 

Rev.  J.  I.  MacKay,  Arts  T4,  of  the  Church 
of  All  Nations,  Toronto,  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  influential  personalities  in 
“The  Ward,”  where  his  work  has  made  not¬ 
able  headway  since  the  opening  of  his  new 
church  last  spring.  Mrs.  MacKay  was 
Grace  Mackie,  Arts  T3. 

Mrs.  Norman  McLeod  (Florence  Maus), 
Arts  T3,  is  now  living  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  where  her  husband  is  a  mining  engi¬ 
neer. 

S.  C.  Morgan,  Sc.  ’16,  who  in  September 
resigned  from  the  University  of  Alberta  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  University,  motored 
last  June  from  Pasadena,  Col.,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  to  Kingston,  a  journey  of 
3244  miles. 

J.  Lyman  (John)  Murray,  Arts  ’20,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  staff  of  Napanee 
Collegiate  Institute  to  Malvern  Collegiate, 
Toronto. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Rayson,  Arts  ’18,  curate  of  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Toronto,  recently  received 
the  degree  of  S.T.B.  from  General  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  N.Y. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Scott,  Arts  ’12,  Med.  ’14,  and 
Mrs.  Scott  (Kate  McNab),  Arts  TO,  are  re¬ 
ported  “both  well  and  happy  with  two 
daughters  and  a  son”  at  the  Canadian  Mis¬ 
sion  Hospital,  Rutlam,  India. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Shaw,  Theol.  ’16  (B.A.,  Tor.), 
until  recently  United  Church  minister  at 
Burgessville,  Ont.,  has  moved  to  Fingal, 
Ont. 

Dr.  Percy  L.  Smith,  Med.  T9,  has  been 
promoted  to  be  a  senior  resident  surgeon  at 
Greystone  Park,  N.J. 

1921-1928 

Miss  Helen  Agnew,  Arts  ’26,  is  this  year 
teaching  in  Belleville. 

R.  J.  Askin,  Sc.  ’23,  is  only  temporarily 
at  Iroquois  Falls,  and  is  still  formally  on 
the  Fort  William  Division  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co. 
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Dr.  Duncan  W.  Boucher,  Med.  ’28,  is  in¬ 
terne  at  the  Orange  Memorial  Hospital, 
Orange,  N.J. 

T.  R.  Brophey,  Arts  ’28,  known  to  readers 
of  the  “Journal”  as  author  of  “The  Bunk,” 
has  been  for  a  year  with  the  “Toronto 
Star,”  and  has  recently  moved  to  Chicago 
to  join  the  staff  of  one  of  the  papers  of  that 
city. 

Dr.  R.  P.  E.  Boyle,  Med.  ’  21,  is  practising 
at  Floral  Park,  Long  Island.  He  has  a  son 
a  few  months  old. 

Rev.  Northcote  Burke,  Arts  ’29,  has  just 
been  appointed  curate  of  St.  George’s  Ca¬ 
thedral,  Kingston. 

Dr.  Fred  W.  Bush,  Med.  ’22,  who  is  spe¬ 
cializing  in  pediatrics  in  Rochester,  has  re¬ 
cently  become  instructor  and  assistant  pedi¬ 
atrician  at  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y.  Dr.  Bush  earlier  practised 


at  Osnabruck  Centre,  Ont.,  and  received  his 
specialist  training  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
for  Children  in  New  York  City. 

Norman  Campbell,  Arts  ’22,  is  inspector 
of  public  schools  at  Pembroke,  Ont.  Before 
this  recent  appointment  Mr.  Campbell  had 
taught  in  secondary  schools  in  Montreal, 
Hamilton,  and  Ottawa. 

Leslie  Cleminson,  Sc.  ’25,  is  chief  chemist 
with  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co., 
Sturgeon  Falls  Division.  We  had  been  in¬ 
correctly  informed  that  he  was  teaching 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

A.  Cohen,  Comm.  ’26,  is  now  assistant 
chief  of  industrial  statistics  in  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa. 

Cyril  S.  Collyer,  Sc.  ’23,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Northern  Papers,  Ltd.,  at 
London,  Ont. 

Miss  Sarah  Common,  Arts  ’28,  is  study- 
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ing  at  home  in  preparation  for  secretarial 
work. 

Harold  S.  Deeley,  Sc.  ’26,  who  is  with  the 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  at  Asbestos, 
Que.,  spent  this  summer  in  New  York,  un¬ 
dergoing  instruction  in  preparation  for  his 
transfer  from  the  mine  department  to  the 
planning  department,  where  he  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  planning  manager. 

Miss  Kathleen  Dolan,  Arts  ’24,  did  not  go 
to  Welland,  as  reported,  but  is  teaching  in 
the  Beck  Collegiate  at  London,  Ont.,  where 
her  father,  J.  H.  Dolan,  Arts  ’97,  is  princi¬ 
pal. 

Miss  Brenda  Druce,  Arts  ’26,  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  is  pursuing  her  studies  at  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Dr.  Jack  R.  Emery,  Arts  ’25,  Med.  ’27, 
is  this  year  specializing  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  at  King’s  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  and  next  year  hopes  to  enter  special¬ 
ist  practice  with  another  doctor  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

Miss  Ruth  Ferguson,  Arts  ’20,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  I.  Brown,  Arts  ’21,  are  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  where 
they  complete  their  course  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Education  in  February.  They 
will,  however,  spend  the  whole  academic 
year  in  the  school,  where  they  each  hold 
a  scholarship. 

J.  W.  Gathercole,  Sc.  ’27,  is  now  with  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus, 
Que. 

W.  F.  Gillespie,  Sc.  ’26,  has  been  fortunate 
in  getting  a  position  in  Baron  Manner- 
heim’s  organization  at  Kramfors  Mill,  200 
miles  north  of  Stockholm. 

Robert  Hawkins,  Arts  ’28,  has  moved 
from  the  Dominion  Explosives  plant  at 
Montreal  to  the  Flint  Paint  and  Varnish 
Co.,  at  Toronto. 

E.  Harold  Hinman,  Arts  ’27  (M.S.,  Cor¬ 
nell),  is  assistant  in  biology  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

J.  C.  Honsberger,  Sc.  ’28,  has  gone  to  the 
Flintoba  Mine  in  Northern  Manitoba,  where 
he  is  general  superintendent. 

W.  H.  Jennings,  Arts  ’25,  after  three 
years  general  contracting  at  Ossining,  N.Y., 
is  a  student  at  O.  C.  E. 

Vernon  C.  Jones,  Sc.  ’23,  has  been  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  since  graduation, 
and  has  won  rapid  promotion,  being  now 
special-studies  engineer  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Keyes,  Med.  ’27,  has  completed 
his  work  in  the  hospital  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  is  now  employed  by  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he 
expects  very  shortly  to  open  a  private  prac¬ 
tice  as  well. 

Karl  W.  Kidd,  Arts  ’27  (Comm.),  has  been 
transferred  from  the  personnel  division  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  at  New 
Toronto,  Ont.,  to  the  bus-truck  tire  sales 
division  at  the  head  office,  where  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  sales  promotion. 

R.  K.  Kilborn,  Sc.  ’27,  has  left  Sudbury 


and  is  now  manager  of  the  Anglo-Sudbury 
Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Sultan,  Ont. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Lewis,  Med.  ’26,  who  has 
been  practising  in  Scenic,  Wash.,  for  the 
past  year,  is  in  January  establishing  him¬ 
self  at  Seattle. 

J.  V.  Ludgate,  Sc.  ’23,  has  left  the  woods 
engineering  department  of  the  Canadian 
International  Paper  Co.,  to  manage  the  lum¬ 
bering  firm  of  Tudhope  and  Ludgate  at 
Ardbeg,  Ont. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Lynch,  Med.  ’21,  who  has  been 
practising  at  Webster,  N.Y.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  Park  Avenue  Hos¬ 
pital,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

H.  D  .  McEwen,  Arts  ’26,  is  Robinson  fel¬ 
low  in  biochemistry  at  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Dentistry,  University  of  Rochester. 
He  is  working  under  the  professor  of  bio¬ 
chemistry,  W.  R.  Bloor,  Arts  ’02  (Ph.D., 
Harvard). 

R.  O.  MacFarlane,  Arts  ’24,  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  at  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  R.  R.  MacGregor,  Med.  ’16  and  ’21,  of 
Kingston,  was  the  leading  speaker  at  the 
district  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  in  Belleville.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Bishop,  D.D.  ’27,  Principal  of  Albert  Col¬ 
lege,  also  spoke. 

Miss  Florence  C.  MacLean,  Arts  ’25,  of 
Moose  Creek,  Ont.,  has  accepted  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  Elmira  High  School. 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  MacNeill,  Med.  ’28,  has  since 
last  June  established  a  rural  general  prac¬ 
tice  at  Alberton,  P.E.I. 

Miss  Nettie  Meikle,  Arts  ’24,  is  with  the 
Commercial  High  School  at  Calgary,  Al¬ 
berta,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Calgary 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Miss  Margaret  Melville,  Arts  ’28,  has  just 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  department 
of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London,  Ont.,  where  she  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  her  work  for 
an  M.A.  degree. 

Miss  Margaret  Mitchell,  Arts  ’27,  has  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  staff  of  the  high  school  at 
Norwich,  Ont. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Moore,  Med.  ’27,  in  September 
accepted  an  appointment  as  assistant  to 
Drs.  Carr  and  McNamara  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
leading  surgeons  of  that  city. 

Donald  C.  Nickle,  Arts  ’24,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  at  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  has  now  taken  a 
position  with  Price  Bros.,  Ltd.,  at  their 
Donnacona  mill  near  Quebec. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Pixley,  Arts  ’20,  Med.  ’23,  has 
been  practising  for  the  past  year  at  Canas- 
tota,  N.Y. 

John  Rutledge,  Arts  ’22,  has  been  with  the 
T.  Eaton  Co.,  Toronto,  since  graduation,  and 
has  made  rapid  progress  through  different 
departments,  both  as  salesman  and  execu¬ 
tive.  He  is  now  in  charge  of  the  men’s 
employment  for  the  store  and  mail-order 
departments. 

Dr.  E.  P  .Ryan,  Med.  ’24,  has  completed 
his  work  at  the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
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and  Throat  Hospital  and  is  commencing 
his  own  practice  in  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Arts  ’21,  Canadian  trade 
commissioner  at  Liverpool,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  comprehensive  tour  of  Canada  in¬ 
terviewing  the  leading  Canadian  exporters 
and  speaking  to  groups  of  business  men,  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
English  market  and  also  with  that  of  West 
Africa,  which  is  in  his  charge. 

H.  A.  Stewart,  Arts  ’27,  of  the  Goodrich 
Tire  Co.,  has  gone  to  Kitchener,  Ont.,  to 
take  charge  of  a  production  division  there. 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Sc.  ’27,  formerly  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.,  is  now  assistant  chemist  for  the 
Treadwell  Yukon  Mine  Co.,  at  Bradley,  Ont. 

J.  E.  Van  Buskirk,  Sc.  ’22,  is  now  with 
Mathewson,  McLennan  and  Molson,  of  Mont¬ 
real. 

BULLETIN  OF  MED.  ’26 

Part  II 

Dr.  J.  R.  McAuley,  Flower  Hosp.,  Toledo, 
0. — Jim  finished  as  resident  physician  at 
the  Rennan  Keefer  Hosp.  in  Detroit,  then 
accepted  his  present  position  as  resident 
surgeon.  Jim  spent  some  time  looking  over 
the  posisbilities  of  practice  in  Canada,  and 
still  hopes  to  locate  here  rather  than  in  To¬ 
ledo. 

Dr.  H.  G.  McBroom,  St.  Luke’s  Hosp., 
Amsterdam  Ave.  and  113th  Street,  New 
York  City — Gordy  is  also  a  resident  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  private  pavilion  with  Alec.  He 
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finished  his  course  at  the  Lying  In  and  is 
now  getting  a  thorough  course  in  surgery 
and  likes  it  well,  and  is  doing  well.  Gordy 
says,  “My  future  plans  and  address  are  as 
vague  and  non-existent  as  my  bank  account 
at  the  present  moment.”  That  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  is  regrettably  frequent. 

Dr.  G.  K.  McCracken,  Dept,  of  Correction, 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining,  N.Y. — The  Cy¬ 
clone  is  another  benedict,  and  has  previ¬ 
ously  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
year.  Most  of  us  will  remember  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cracken  as  Mac’s  yearly  partner  at  the 
year  dance.  Cyclone  finished  his  course  in 
pediatrics  in  Boston  and  while  looking 
around  has  been  playing  supreme  healer  at 
the  country  home  of  many  famous  men. 
He  is  geting  plenty  of  good  work  and  is 
contemplating  X-ray  as  a  specialty. 

Dr.  J.  L.  McKelvey,  Montreal  General 
Hospital — “Red”  finished  one  year  at  the 
General,  then  took  six  months  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  returned  to  the  General  for  one 
more  year,  at  the  termination  of  which  this 
autumn  he  returns  to  Baltimore.  He  is  spe¬ 
cializing  in  O.  B.  and  gynaecology  along 
with  surgery  .  Future  plans  are  tentative, 
but  possibly  Montreal  will  be  his  final  loca¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  P.  A.  McLeod,  Woman’s  Hosp.,  Am¬ 
sterdam  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  New  York — 
“Pres”  finished  his  year  at  the  Royal  Vic. 
with  his  usual  success,  took  a  year  in  gynae¬ 
cology  in  New  York,  and  became  resident 
surgeon  in  June.  He  is  lecturing  this  term 
at  Queen’s  before  further  P.G.  work. 
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Brown,  Margaret  H.,  Arts  ’12. 

Brown,  William  G.,  Arts  ’81. 

Bruce,  Dr.  Frederick,  Med.  ’86. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Arts  ’13. 

Brunt,  John  William,  Arts  ’23. 

Bryan,  George  James,  Arts  ’88. 

Burnett,  Helen  Irene,  Arts  ’14. 
Burnett,  Dr.  N.  Lowe,  Med.  ’15. 

Burns,  Clement  B.,  Arts  ’90. 

Calfas,  Dr.  W.  F.,  Med.  ’98. 

Calnek,  Dr.  S.  H.,  Med.  ’19. 


A  Complete 
Financial  Service 


We  execute  orders  for  cash  or  on 
margin  on  the 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
London  Stock  Exchange 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Montreal  Curb  Market 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 


We  act  as  dealers  in  government, 
municipal,  public  utility  and  indus¬ 
trial  securities;  handle  unlisted  anu 
inactive  securities,  and  lend  money  on 
acceptable  stocks  and  bonds. 

Eleven  offices,  connected  b  private 
wire,  and  membership  on  live  ex¬ 
changes  ensure  an  unusual  financial 
service. 


JOHNSTON  and  WARD 

Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Kingston  —  Stratford  —  London  —  Sherbrooke  — 
Moncton  —  Halifax  —  Sydney,  N.S.  —  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  —  Saint  John,  N.B. 

MEMBERS:  Montreal  Stock  Exchange  —  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  —  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange  —  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  —  Montreal  Curb 
Market. 


